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PREFACE 


I should like to record my indebtedness to many friends in various 
branches of the wine trade for the help they have given m vetting the 
information in this book; also to the commercial attaches of most of 
the wine-growing countries and to Mr G. S. Foulds and Mr O. B. 
Powell of the Australian Wine Centre in Soho, and Mr John Dunbar 
of the South African Wine Farmers’ Association in the City. I am 
indebted to Mr Leslie Klabcr for a great deal of information about the 
Hungarian vineyards derived from his experience on the former 
estates of his family and an inborn love and understanding of Wfeic. 
Mr G. U. Salvi has put all his great knowledge of the Italian vineyards 
generously at my disposal, aided by his son, who on an exploratory 
oenological trip to Italy on my behalf averaged about two kilometres 
to the litre of wine, wlulst Mr W. J. S. Fletcher has kept me straight 
on the wines of Portugal and Mr A. J. Cassinello on those of Spain. 
Mr F. Rossi, the c reator of the mode m Cyprus vineyards, has corrected 
one or two illusions from which I was suffering concerning the wines 
of that island. Mr Frank Egan and Messrs Duthie & Co. Ltd have 
helped me with information about and samples of Bulgarian wines 
and Mcssts Norton & Langridgc, R. & W. Telt»cher Ltd and Walter 
Siegel Ltd have been most generous with information and samples 
of Rumanian, Yugoslav and Turkish wines respectively. I am indebted 
to Mr Walter Sichcl for a report on recent German wine vintages and 
to Mr A. J. L. Rcuss for one on the present Champagne vintages. 
M. Galct of Montpellier and Professor Birk O'f Geisenheim have been 
kind enough to clear up some technical points about vine varieties 
and Seiior Juan Jose Fernandez of the Chilean Embassy has taken a 
great deal of trouble to make the information about the wines of his 
country as complete as possible. 

Finally I should like to thank my assistant Mrs Pamela Vandyke 
Price not only for her help in the collection of information, typing 
and correcting proofs, but for the courage and enthusiasm with which 
she has tackled the tasting of some of the mote dangerotl$4odking 
wines that have come our way during the last two years. 
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Preface 

I have picked the brains of many good friends during the course of 
my search for information; all, alas, are not mentioned here because it 
is not possible to classify friends, but to all of them I express my deep 
gratitude and the hope that they will consider the book has justified 
their friendship. 



INTRODUCTION 


This book is meant as an introduction to the whole subject of wine* 
a guide to those who want to be able to enjoy wine without expecting 
of it either too much or too little. 

The factual information which it gives will form the basis of further 
study for those who want to explore the mysteries of wine-making, 
wine development or wine-toting. The reputation of wines, like the 
reputation of a work of art, depends on the ability of its judges to 
appreciate it. There is room enough for differing opinions. I have tried 
to put into proper perspective the mass of rules and regulaticfts, 
advice and opinions, that have accrued round the subject of wine 
since, quite recently, it became a popular drink in Great Britain, 
America and Scandinavia. The principles guiding die selection of 
glasses, the question of decanting, and the choice of accompanying 
food are explained; their application is left to the judgement of jthe 
reader. 

The evaluations of the qualities of different wines that have 
emerged through the years are no more than the opinions of others, 
however experienced they may be in the habit of drinking wine, and 
can serve only as a useful starting point from which each of us must 
form his own opinion. They are recorded here, and an attempt has 
been made to classify the principles on which the quality of wine should 
be judged. The confusion of labels has a ch«jpte s r to itself and the 
methods of naming used in different wine-growing areas are explained 
so that the reader may have an opportunity to interpret, the inform- 
ation given on a label and also grasp the significance of any omission. 

Although the book does not pretend to be a comprehensive work 
of reference, information about the origin, production and character 
of most of the wines found in merchants’ lists in Great Britain is given 
in Part Three. This, taken in conjunction with the chapters in Part 
Two on the principles to be followed in the selection of wines for 
differing occasions, will enable the reader to make his own indivi* 
dual choice and to defend it if need be. 

From the book as a whole will emerge, I hope, the feet whilst 
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Introduction 


good wine is a pure product of Nature, the hazards which surround its 
birth and development are so great that the advice of a reliable wine 
merchant is indispensable to the really selective buyer. The in- 
formation given in this book should guide the beginner at least some 
of die way. 



PART ONE 




CHAPTER I 


PRINCIPLES OF WINE-MAKING 


According to the Wine and Spirit Association of Great Britain/ 
wine is defined as: ‘The alcoholic beverage obtained from the juice of 
freshly gathered grapes, the fei mentation of which has been carried 
through in the district of its origin and according to local tradition 
and practice/ This definition leaves out alcoholic beverages made 
from other fruit or vegetable juices, and it leaves out wine made from 
dehydrated grapes shipped to foreign countries and there manu- 
factured into wine. It acknowledges tacitly that the benefits which 
wine brings and which are contained in the whole grape, in itffcugar 
content, its juice, including water, its skin and the whole of its pulp, 
spring from the soil in which the grape is grown. It acknowledges too 
that these benefits are due to natural qualities in the grape which 
have never been explained fully and that there remains a mystery 
about wine which scientists have so far been unable to penetrate* 

In addition to the direct benefits of the soil, the quality and 
character of wine arc influenced by the natural ferments or yeast 
cells which at die time of full maturity form on the outside of the 
grape skins ready to get to work as soon as the grape is crushed and 
the sugar content is released. Ferments, like the soil, vary from place 
to place. This is the basic principle on which all wine is made - the 
yeast or ferments, which are organic cells, feed on the sugar contained 
in the grape, breaking it down into alcohol and carbon dioxide, they 
in their turn being killed offby the alcohol they h%ye produced. 

It sounds simple enough, but in fact the pioceps is xgry complicated 
and there are many things that can go wrong. The yeast cells, foi 
example, can work only within a fairly narrow ,temjierature range; 
they die or become inactive if the outside temperature is top cold or 
if the heat generated by their own activities rise* above a certain level. 
If the fermentation ceases before a proper balance is achieved between 
alcohol and sugar, the wine is left with a vulnerable sugar content 
which sooner or later will be attacked by other bacteria from the air, 
such as the vinegar bacteria or rarer ferments, and these will leave the 
wine with an unpleasant taste. Other hazards also threaten well-made 
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wine, hazards which depend on practical considerations. Even the 
cask in which the wine ferments may have a harmful effect. For its 
proper development and protection young wine must be stored in 
scrupulously clean oak casks or in vats. These are expensive to buy 
and difficult to maintain. One faulty stave in a cask or vat can spoil 
the whole content, for wine is very sensitive to outside influences and 
immediately takes on the taste of a rotten stave or even the smell of a 
dirty cellar. Storage is a real problem to the small peasant proprietor, 
who makes a large proportion of the world’s wines. Through all the 
stages of the life of a wine, until it is safely bottled and stored in a cool 
cellar, the human clement influences the final quality. Man is mdwife 
to the new-born wmc and the perfect conditions which he trie? to 
provide for its foimative years cost money and the care it demands 
costs time. The small proprietor may have a limited amount of each 
at his disposal. 

• In general, red wine is made from bluk- ot dark-skinned grapes 
and white wine is made from white or \cllow grapes, though there 
are important exceptions, such as Champagne, which is largely 
made from the dark-skinned Pinot Noir. The juice of ncarh all wme- 
producing grapes is light yellow m colour and is tinted by the 
colouring matter m the skin of the grapes at the time of fermentation. 
Therefore, broadly speaking, red wines are fermented in cont ict with 
their skins, whilst white wines arc not. In all cases, however, when 
wine with any pretensions to quality is made, the stalks are removed 
from the fruit before it is pumped or shovelled into the fermenting 
vat, because the stalks arc bitter and contain a large amount of astrin- 
gent tannin. The popular conception of barefooted workers merrily 
trampling the grapes is largely inaccurate today. Most fine red wines 
are noi made from pressed grapes at all, but from grapes broken 
during the process of ‘dc-s talking*, in which they arc either pressed 
by hand through a kind of wooden trelliswork bench, or mechanic- 
ally rotated in large cylinders, hi cither case the skins ate broken and 
much of the juice runs out. The juice and the broken grapes aic then 
pumped into vats and ferment together. It is not until the fermenta- 
tion is over, after five or six days, that, the newly made wine having 
been run off, the skins with what juice remains are shovelled out of the 
vat and* put under the press. The resulting wine, rich in tannin and 
known in France as the 1 pin de pressed is normally kept separate from 
dbe 'grand pin*. 



Principles of Wine-Making 

With white wine the process is different, since the skins do not go 
into the fermenting vat. In this case the grapes coming in from the 
vineyard are lightly pressed in modem presses and only the juice 
pumped into the vats or casks in which it ferments, carrying with it 
the ferments from the outside of the skins. Second and sometimes 
third pressmgs are then applied to make secondary wines. 

In the case of red wines all the natural sugar of the 4 must \ or 
unfermented juice, is converted mto alcohol and gives a wine con- 
taining from to to 12 per cent of alcohol by volume and a variety of 
salts, minerals and various acids in minute quantities which in time 
play their put in producing a flavour and bouquet characteristic of 
the vines from which thev come and the soil m which they grow. 
White wines arc different in this respect. 1 he grapes from which they 
arc nude produce a juice richer in sugar than the red grapes and in 
certain soils are capable of producing a juice very rich indeed iri%gar. 
Smcc the ferments die in a heavy concentration of alcohol, it is in 
gcnenl not possible to ferment out any liquid to more than 14-15 
per cent of alcohol and then only with a very careful control of 
fermentation mider ideal conditions. Rich white wines, therefore, 
stop fermentmg when the alcohol has reached the region of 14 per cent 
and the sugir remaining from the must is left in the wujc in a stable 
condition and gives to the wines of Sautemes, Barsac, Monbazillac 
and some fine German wines the characteristic swtetness for which 
they ire famed. 

In many vineyards throughout the world the art of the wine-maker 
has been used to adapt this natural product to a form mote pleasing 
and to a flavour more attractive to man than Nature unaided can 
produce. Not all regions which have a dim. *e m which the vine can 
flourish have the soil that produces the delicacy of flavour essential to 
fine wine, These varying processes will be recorded and explained in a 
later part of tins book and it will be seen that, however the wine-maker 
adopts the process of wine-making, wine always remains the pure 
fermented juice of the grape. 

Wine is sometimes called a ‘living thing \ This is justified in the 
sense that it is in a continual state of development under the influence 
of both its organic and inorganic components, besides being affected 
by the action of oxygen in the air during its life t both in cask and in 
bottle. The changes that it undergoes are highly complex and their 
effects never exactly predictable. Some of the sideness to which Ifrine 
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is liable can be cured or prevented, some difficult stages of its develop- 
ment can be eased, but the general maturing of a fine wine that 
Nature has endowed with the ability to achieve an individuality of 
flavour and aroma cannot be controlled or influenced. This perhaps 
justifies its description as a ‘living thing*. 

During its development, wine must get rid of impurities and of the 
insoluble particles formed by the chemical changes which take place. 
These natural changes take their time and cannot be hurried without 
Upsetting other less obvious changes that are taking place at the same 
time. Therefore the process of wine-making continues for one, two, 
three or even more years in cask whilst the natural process of clearing- 
up is going on. This involves the removal of the wine from the 
deposit it forms, some control of the oxygen it gets and general 
attention to its well-being. It is a highly skilled business, often best 
Carried out by the grower, relying on an instinct developed through 
generations. 

Wine can suffer from unexplained sicknesses as well as from the 
better-defined weaknesses and these are still very often best treated by 
the man who spends his life tending Ins vineyard. I have many times 
seen instinctive treatment of various kinds successfully applied by 
Head Ccllagncn and many times seen the application of modem 
scientific products which in curing one weakness induce another. 
With wine as with human beings, Nature, given the opportunity, is 
often the best healer. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE APPROACH TO WINE 

Wine-drinking is no occult art to be practised only by the gifted 
few. Indeed, it is not an art at all. It is, or should be, the sober habit of 
every normal man and woman burdened with normal responsibilities 
and with a normal desire to keep their problems in perspective and 
themselves m good health. It is meant for those who have the courage 
to enjoy the rhythm of life, not for those whose pleasure lies in exag- 
gerating its miseries. Neither is it a panacea, meant to kill pain by dull- 
ing the sensibilities; it is a food for the body and mind from which a 
human being can draw the strength that will enable him to use fft the 
full any gifts with which Nature has endowed him. It changes no one; 
it will not turn a creative artist into a scientist, a musician into a * 
painter or a poet into a businessman. It will enrich each. It can he 
beneficial to everyone and enjoyed in varying degrees according to 
individual pockets and palates. 

Those who wish to study the developments and refinements of 
wine should ignore the pondeious pronouncements of file ppndits. 
There is no need to be challenging and aggressive in order to, cultivate 
a palate for the finer qualities of expensive wines. Understanding is 
much more likely to come to the hopeful and modest student who 
has the courage to be ruthlessly honest with himself. One or two 
glasses of light table wine - that is unfortified wine - taken at lunch 
and dinner, will soon form a basis on which to judge quality. It is 
unnecessary, in order to enjoy wine, to have any technical knowledge 
of vineyards or vintages. This will come later, quite naturally, and 
serve gradually to narrow the field of choice tO'tfeose types of wine 
which the individual palate prefers. A good wine merchant, choosing 
the wines of a new vintage for laying down, will generally indulge in 
what is known as a 'blind’ tasting; that is to say he will taste wines 
from a row of bottles with their labels turned away from him, so that 
he may not be prejudiced by the reputation of any vineyard or by the 
price that is being asked for the wine. Often, year after year, be will 
find that he has selected the majority of his wines from certain 
Specific areas and rejected others which his competitors will choose* 
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He has been following his own individual taste and will gather around 
him customers who have the same taste as himself. The student will 
be wise to take advantage of the wine merchant’s experience as a 
guide to his studies, whilst leaving to his own palate the responsibi- 
lity for his final choice. 

The importance of the individual choice cannot be overstressed, 
and the first rule for the student of wine is to trust his own palate - 
to believe in its physical ability to record as many sensations as 
anybody clse’s. In the course of time he will become more perceptive 
in his interpretation of the sensations his palate reveals. This does not 
imply any change in the recording machine of the palate, but it docs 
mean that the brain has by training become more sensitive to'the 
messages and is better able to detect harmonies or disharmonies. 

The second important rule for the student is that he must have the 
courage to change his mind. As experience grows and perception 
becomes keener, his taste is cc rtam to change and wines which at first 
pleased may now bore or actively displease. Since there is no absolute 
standard of perfection, quality must always remain relative and its 
appreciation personal. The best wine is the one which, m the opinion 
of the majority, is better than any other, perhaps a wine in which it is 
impossible to imagine improvements, yet about which no one is 
qualified to say ‘Nature cannot improve on this*. Wine must, there- 
fore, be approached with an open mind, a readiness to accept it as it is, 
a readiness to listen to the opinions of others and a determination of 
each to accept the judgement of his own palatc.Wine gives opportuni- 
ties for exercise to that which it feeds. The sense of taste and of smell 
will quite quickly discover all that a cheap young wine has to give, and 
if the student, having solved one mystery, is encouraged to take on 
something mdfe difficult, wine will give him the oppoitunity of 
developing his critical abilities step by step, gradually, until he reaches 
the expensive rfeltms of matured old wines and meets flavour of such 
delicacy and sub^y that even his trained palate, and his enhanced 
perception, cannot respond at one time to all the scintillating facets 
of flavours that are presented. This is the appreciation of fine wine 
to which a sensible and patient approach can lead any normal student, 
and it means that the pleasures of drinking wine are endless. 

At this point wines may be said to acquire a recognizable person- 
ality, and their origin, that is to say their vineyard and vintage, arc of 
jftactical interest. The enthusiast who has developed his palate 
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sufficiently to recognize these characteristics, and this is not nearly so 
difficult to do as is generally thought, is now able to indulge in the 
popular social exercise of astonishing his friends by recognizing wines 
by their tastes. One further condition only is necessary. He must have 
a good memory. Without it he cannot hope to shine at dinner 
parties. This, of course, should in no way affect the pleasure he gets 
out of wine. Discussion about the quality or character of wines at 
this level on social occasions is like discussions about music, poetry, 
paiming or people. It is a curious fact that as far as wine is concerned 
these discussions never seem to become heated. The last word gener- 
ally goes to someone who, in an attempt to describe the personality 
of the wine, hits upon so fmtastic a piece of imagery that his op- 
ponents are reduced to silence. This stimulus to the imagination is one 
of the characteristics of wine. 



CHAPTER 3 


ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY 

YOUNG WINES 

It does not follow that because degrees of quality are difficult to 
assess, it is also difficult to decide what is a good wine and what is not. 
Anyone can do it by paying attention to those factors which are 
common to all good wanes. In order of importance these are: purity 
of origin, honesty of production, absence of unpleasant flavours, 
soundness of construction and a positiveness of character. After that 
the arguments start. 

A positive character may be pleasant or unpleasant in varying 
degrees, suitable or unsuitable to the mood and palate of the taster 
or the accompanying food. Consider for a moment the 1929 Chateau 
Haut Brion. There are some who think it is the best claret they have 
ever tasted and others who find it undrinkable. I knowr of no wme 
with a more jpositive character, but the only dish I can think of as an 
accompaniment is a Meringue Chantilly and no claret was ever meant 
to accompany a Meringue Chantilly. Like all problems connected 
with the final assessment of the qualities of wine, this is entirely a 
spatter of personal taste. 

The first problem is to decide whether a given wme is a good one 
or a bad one. 

First, then, has the wine an unpleasant taste? Presumably all wine 
has an Unpleasadt-taste to people who dislike wme, so that ‘unpleasant’ 
in this context means pnelean, bitter, sour, acid, tasting of extraneous 
matter such as cork, Wood or yeasts, or tasting astringent. An acid wine 
is generally oUe made from unripe grapes, a bitter taste generally 
indicates a badly constituted or incomplete wine, a sour wme is on its 
way to turning into vinegar because of its poor constitution or 
maltreatment. A cork or wood taste can come from cork or cask, and 
a taste of yeast means that the effects of the last fermentation have not 
keen property removed by ‘fining’ or filtering. There is also a taste of 
twigs sometimes apparent in cheap wine, which indicates a badly 
wjpe# It may be badly ‘made through ignorance or greed. This 
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particular taste, often associated with that of tannin, comes from the 
vin it presse , which in a poor year may be added to the grand vin in 
order to give it the tannin necessary for its conservation in bottle. In 
some cases amongst the cheaper wines this vin it presse is the product 
of grapes and stalks pressed together, giving a dark red, astringent and 
stalk-flavoured wine. If this is added to the main wine in excessive 
quantity in order to make as much, grand vin as possible, the result is a 
bad wine with an unpleasant taste. 

Wine so easily takes up the tastes and smells around it that a multi- 
tude of faults are covered by the description ‘unclean’. In general, the 
unclean taste comes from one of three sources. It may come Grom 
rotten grapes being gathered at the time of the vintage (particularly 
easy to do if the weather is wet during the gathering), in which case 
the unclean smell or taste is of the mouldy, musty kind. It may copae 
from poor treatment of a perfectly good wine during its early life, 
perhaps by the use of stale clarifying media, or by imperfect racking* 
off of the lees that form after a wine has been clarified, in which case it 
resembles that of decaying vegetable matter. Lastly, it may come from 
a wine having been left too long in contact with air. This occurs for 
different reasons. A wine loses volume in its oak cask for the first year 
of its life and if the loss is not made good, the wine-in the -cask is 
oxidized by the oxygen in the air. Sometimes hazards of shipph^g 
make this inevitable ; sometimes it is due to carelessness in the bottling 
celLr, sometimes carelessness in the shipper’s storage cellar: the result 
is a sort of metallic taste which can be safely classified as unpleasant 
There arc, too, various illnesses to which young wine is prone. Many 
of these give an unpleasant taste, and if the wine is not properly 
looked after or cleansed after the sickness has departed it will retain 
this taste and must be considered bad wine. 

The second criterion of good wine, honesty of jirpducttan, is less 
easy for the inexperienced to assess. A wine that has rfbt been produced 
honestly has been interfered with for one of two reasons: either 
because, Nature having defaulted in some respect, man has found a 
means of remedying or at least of hiding the detect, or because some- 
one has decided that it is possible to improve on Nature’s methods. 
In this first case, the remedy is generally sugar, which can both supply 
Nature’s deficiency in a poor year and hide its effects - such as the 
acidity of immature grapes or the weakness in alcoholic strength that 
comes from grapes with a weak sugar content* IRbp addition sugar 
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to the ‘must* or unfemiented grape juice is generally allowed, pro- 
vided that the natural sugar content has reached a certain level. It is 
not allowed if there is not sufficient sugar to produce the minimum 
degree of alcohol required in its particular region - about 9 per cent 
in cheap areas. This is logical, since it limits wine to the beverage 
made from the juice of the grape whilst allowing the vintner to rein- 
force it. Sugar added to the unfermented juice in the above manner is 
intended to ferment with the juice and increase its alcoholic content. 
Since all the added sugar is fermented and turned into alcohol it docs 
not aflect the sweetness of the wine. The addition of sugar can in no 
sense make a harmful beverage and in fact the risk of a great depl of 
sugar being added is largely eliminated by the regulations governing 
wine-making in different countries and by the high cost involved, 
which makes the operation uneconomic - particularly for the proprie- 
tors of lesser wines, where the need is most likely to arise. Too much 
sugar will upset the ‘balanced' taste of a wine, and give it a dull, 
neutral taste. 

There is also unnatural wme produced bv the grower who believes, 
sometimes quite rightly, that his wine is unattractive to the public 
and who tries to imitate the qualities of successful wines of his region. 
Uq&ctunately, this practice is widespread and widely accepted. 
Sucn wines range from those 111 which the fruit acidity necessary to 
their balance has been artificially stimulated, to those which have 
been concentrated in order to increase the intensity of their flavour - 
even flavourings of various kinds being added. The main reason for 
criticism of these methods is not that they spoil the taste of the wine 
- often they do indeed make a palatable drink out of something that 
would not otherwise taste well - but that they falsify wine to the 
extent that the taster, not recognizing the falsification, might con- 
sider the wine to be of a higher quality than it really is and, in the case 
of the finer wines afli&ngst which these malpractices arc unfortunately 
not unknown, be led to expect development and improvement in 
bottle which in fact will not take place. It must be wellnigh impossible 
for the beginner to discover these faked wines when perpetrated by 
experienced wine-makers. It is not of prime importance that he 
should recognize them for what they are - they will not harm him - 
but since they cannot develop in a normal manner they will mislead 
him and disappoint him in the end. 

Ther^are two ways in which the persistent student is likely to come 
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to a proper assessment of such wines. Firstly, by the test of time - if 
he drinks nothing else, he will become bored with the sameness of the 
flavour and the lack of any sort of intriguing quality. Secondly, if he 
drinks other wines at about the same price, he will sooner or later find 
one which has the indefinable hallmark of purity - perhaps the 
subtlety of flavour nearly always missing in faked wines, and above 
all a clean-cut invigorating quality about the taste and a harmony 
that combines bouquet, aroma and taste into a positive character. 

Thi other tliree standards suggested as a basis of assessment are 
concerned with the relative qualities of sound wine and not with the 
assessment of basic purity. Soundness of construction, purity of 
origin - that is to say, the cli iractcnstic of the district from which a 
wine is alleged to have come - and positiveness of character are more 
difficult to define and yet in many ways are easier for the student to 
recognize. Broadly, recognition of these qualities is a matter of 
experience, and mistakes can do no harm to the student who is not 
discouraged by temporary setbacks. A mistake at this level will not 
launch the student along a false trail of investigation as a mistake in 
the elementary stage could do. 

It is likely that the majority of wine-drinkers will enjoy and benefit 
from their habit throughout their life without bothering abquyhe 
finer points of assessment of quality. A knowledge of so&nd, cneap 
wmc will quicklv reveal the superiority all the way up the scale of 
finer wines matured in bottle. At its best the attraction of fine wines 
is obvious to a beginner. This is particularly true of white wines 
and of the fortified red wmes, such as port. For the student who 
likes to know just how much he has the right to expect from wine 
the analytical approach is important and in the long run more 
rewarding. 

Soundness of construction, then, is important in a fine wine - by 
which I mean any natural tabic wine from a good-district and generally 
available (1964) from about 10s. a bottle - because it is an indication 
of the wine’s ability to survive long enough in bottle to develop all 
the qualities which its origins make possible. A soundly constructed 
wine must be well balanced ; the acidity (that is to say the infinitesimal 
quantities of various acids present in the grape or produced by fer- 
mentation, which give liveliness to the wine) must be sufficient, 
unobtrusive and recognizable more by the effect of its presence than 
by any taste of acidity; the degree of alcohol must be student to 
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ttlise tbe conservation, of die wine bat not so high that it will pre- 
dominate when the wine gets older. Alcohol does not change in 
tattle, tat other elements in the wine are gradually broken down to 
give die delicate flavour of matured wine and leave the unchanged 
alcohol more noticeable. This can give an impression of excessive 
dryness on the palate. 

The flavour must be complete and register on all parts of the palate, 
whilst the weight of the wine must be sufficient to give the impression 
that it has something on which to live during its maturing period. 

Purity of origin matters most to the serious student who wants to 
collect wines, or found a cellar, or simply assure himself that he will 
get the kind of wine he likes when buying a bottle at a time. The 
origin of a wine has the same kind of importance as the pedigree of a 
horse or a dog. It is an indication that certain flavours and character- 
istics of weight, aroma and development can be expected. The origin 
becomes an essential part of the student’s vocabulary. Experience 
alone can bring die ability to determine the purity of origin. That it 
mu$tl>e considered in the assessment of quality will, I think, be 
generally accepted, but it becomes really important only amongst 
those rare fine wines which are made at the best vineyards in good 
years. Amongst the lesser categories the finer characteristics of their 
various origins are generally not well developed. 

Positivencss of character is an attribute of fine wines well known to 
exist but very difficult to explain. It is an indication of stiength, of 
constitution and of health, of promise to fulfil its destiny according 
to its origin and of its readiness when matured to be judged by its 
peers. The individuality achieved by wine is no small part of its 
attraction; it is inconceivable that good wine should develop an 
unpleasant character with age, so that a wine that has successfully 
passed the other four tests of quality must have its rating advanced 
if, in addition, it has individuality of character. 

MATURED WINES 

Having acquired through some diligence 'and a moderate outlay the 
habit of assessing the quality of good pure wine that is young and 
comparatively cheap, it is necessary to work out some rough rules 
for the judgement of matured wines. Most wine-lovers will have 
^plenty ^f^a^portunkies of exerdxpig their palates on wines between 
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the two extremes of the very young and the fully matured If soft# 
standards can be acquired through a little experience of the twrt> 
extremes, the average in-between wines will more easily fall into 
their proper place. 

The factors which make for quality in young wmes are in the main 
factual and universal m their appeal, those applying to matured wine 
are comparative and personal. To attempt communication of the 
pleasurable experience associated with the tasting of fine wine is to 
risk j dlrng mto those very errors of exaggerated claims and descrip" 
tion which this book has sought to counteract. So let it be said at once 
that I believe wine to be one of Nature’s means of revealing perfect* 
tion. This, and no less, is the standard by which the qualities of great 
natural wmes can be measured, and since perfection cannot be defined, 
the beauty of wine must be measured against in dividual conceptions 
of perfection. 

There arc other tests on a more practical plane which demand 
standards of quality rare enough to delight the enthusiast and to 
provide the palate with a lngh degree of sensual pleasure. 

The two mam attributes of really fine wme arc the subtlety of ks 
flavour and the subtlety of its bouquet. There is no unanimity of 
opinion about which is the most important. Amongst some.wine 
lovers the sense of smell is more developed than the sense of taste, and 
although the two are closely connected they arc, m the first approach 
to a wme, two distinct sources cf messages to the brain. Like an 
orchestra true wme must be a harmomous whole, but it is made up of 
many complementary flavours, as an orchestra is of instruments, 
which give the whole a scmtill ltmg effect as first one, then anodier, 
takes fleeting possession of the palate. This is what is generally meant 
by the subtlety of flavour that characterizes all great wine; it is the 
intriguing quality which leaves the palate always searching. The same 
applies to the bouquet, though to a lesser extent, for while the same 
momentary impressions are present, the general effect is to invite the 
palate to taste and the drinker expects to find on the palate a fulfilment 
of the pleasure promised by the nose. 

Additional marks must be given for breed - which is connected 
with purity of origin. There is more to breed than the badge of 
authenticity which enables the drinker to assess future behaviour 
from his knowledge of other wines from the same district* There is 
the thrill of finding a perfect sp^prcn and mere i$ the ion of 
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finding a wine which conforms to the drinker’s idea of what it should 
be. In many ways a half-developed Chateau Latour of a good vintage, 
foil in body and with the flavour of cedar wood so prominent in this 
wine when young, can give nearly as much pleasure as the same wine 
folly matured, aromatic and perfumed, in which this characteristic 
taste is far less prominent. For this reason also, the breed, or character- 
istics, of the vineyard, is important. 

The consistency of the wine is the third guiding factor. Matured 
wine should be soft and caressing to the palate and its primary taste 
should be fragrant and refreshing. The colour too should be crystal- 
clear, varying in tint according to origin and age. For thos£'who,like 
to indulge in the exercise of spotting origins and vintages, colour can 
be a useful guide, particularly in red wines. But it can also be mis- 
leading unless the spotter has a good knowledge of the peculiarities of 
different vintages. Red wines get lighter in colour as they age. The 
purple of the young wine changes to ruby and then to biick red as 
various changes, organic and inorganic, take place during its develop- 
ment in bottle. The changes in colour are best seen at the edge of the 
wine when the glass is tilted and held against a white background. 
But not all wines start off with a deep purple colour - it depends 
upon the vintage - and not all wines develop at the same rate in the 
bottle. In fact it would be true to say that it is seldom that two vin- 
tages, or even two wines of the same vintage, develop at the same rate. 
The only tiling that is certain about colour is that in red wines it 
tends to lighten as the wine approaches its decline and in white 
wines it darkens. Colour, then, may indicate how near a wine is to its 
end but not necessarily how fai it is from its beginning. The colour 
should please the eye, should be clear and. lively, but so far as red 
wines are concerned can be of little more help in assessing the quality 
of a wine. 

White wines, which arc both more fragile because they contain 
little or no tannin (a great preserver of red wines) and more sensitive 
in their colour reactions because these are not obscured by the strong 
tints that come from the skins of dark grapes, can reveal faults through 
their colour, but cannot by this indicate quality. Colours vary from 
the greenish tinge of Chablis, through the straw of Rhine wines and 
Graves to the rich golden tints of Sautemes and other sweet white 
wines. As they become really old the sweeter avines take on a 
brownish colour, which personally I do not find pleasing to the eye 
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but which nevertheless may be present in wines of astonishing 
bouquet and flavour. Any indication of dullness in the colour of 
white wines, or any hint of a metallic tint, are bad signs. 

Within certain rather wide limits, then, it is possible for anyone to 
assess the extremes of quality without being able to value any wine 
precisely. For this, more experience of the flavours and characteristics 
of wines is necessary. Some, particularly wmes from the more 
southern and therefore hotter areas have peculiarities of taste due to 
the w .y they arc made, or the soil from which they come. The 
beginner, or even the experienced drinker, may on first acquaintance 
find some of these so strange that he classifies them as unpleasant. 
The viti jatme of the Jura m France, made m a special way, does not 
please everyone, and some fortified wines like Marsala, grown on the 
volcanic soil of Sicily, have a taste which some people never comt^to 
like. Tins does not mean that they are bad wines. The taste of both 
is clean and natural, and the wine cannot be condemned because of it. 
Some experience is, therefore, necessary even at the early stage of 
determining good wine from bad. Whilst everyone has the right to 
reject for his personal taste, indeed has the duty ruthlessly to do so if he 
wishes to acquire a knowledge of wine, only experience can give the 
right to condemn. 

No one should be put off by the flowery and extravagant language 
sometimes ibed by enthusiasts to describe their impressions. Painters, 
sculptors and musicians also sometimes express their interpretation 
of a scene, object or event in a seemingly meaningless and extravagant 
manner, but no one is prevented by this from cnj'oying works of art 
that he understands. So with wine everyone is entitled to his opinion 
and to express it if he can fmd anyone to listen. The audience may be 
bored or impressed. The wine will not be affected. 



CHAPTER 4 


TASTING 


ATTITUDE OF MIND 

Tasting is largely an attitude of mind. On the whole the functioning 
of the palate is automatic and there is little that anyone can do to 
improve it except to give it practice. There is, as wilf be seen, a 
certain amount of elementary practical knowledge which helps m 
the efficient use of the palate, but it is not nearly so important as the 
attitude of mind of the taster. I his, after all, is logical enough, since 
the physical palate receives the coded message but the brain deciphers 
it. In other words everybody tastes individually and interprets 
according to his experience. 

The opinion of the taster reflects lus own standards and his own 
critical ability. 1 astmg is a challenge to the mind and it is important 
that the mind oi bram shall be in good working order. To be recep- 
tive the mind must be tranquil and undisturbed. No one would 
attempt to taste the difference between a 1952 and a 1953 Lafite whilst 
watching the 2 30, just as no one would try to listen to a symphony 
concert with a road drill operating outside the window. Even the 
Hope of identifying the wine and adding glory to one’s reputation as a 
taster must never interfere with one’s attitude of calm, relaxed 
attention. 

This tranquillity is not easy to achieve. It is quite impossible at a 
crowded public tasting or m a private competitive tasting with 
earnest ‘spotters* discussing the characteristics of the wine they have 
tasted and comparing notes. For example, a hint that one of the 
wines tastes of wood may be quite enough to distract the receptive 
mind so much that it registers ‘wood* with every wine tasted. Perfect 
conditions are needed for the tasting of fine wines, but are by no 
means necessary for the enjoyment of lesser wines, or even for great 
enjoyment of fine wines under the normal conditions in which they 
are usually tasted. There are different degrees of tasting, and the 
practical e*$$yment of wine does not demand the same high degree 
Ofconcetm^on and analytic^ gustatory examination that is required 
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of the professional trying to judge the future of a young wine, or of 
the advanced collector-student wanting to perfect his knowledge of 
the vagaries of wine. Wine is meant to be enjoyed in its matured 
state when most of its flavours are well defined and its shape rounded 
and softened. Then, tranquillity of nund may well take second place 
to a sympathetic atmosphere. The present object, however, is to 
discuss the mechanism of winc-tastmg, and if the rules of perfection 
seem to be too austere let it be renumbered that they are offered only 
as a stuidard and by no meins as an absolute requirement for the 
enjoyment of wme. 

In addition to a quiet and receptive attitude of mind and a sympa- 
thetic atmosphere, the pliy sic il will-bung of the taster is necessary^; 
without this a concentration of the normal faculties becomes im- 
possible . 

There is also a psychological appioach which I have found helpful. 
Wine is i mysterious liquid ui a continual state of change, and its first 
fund xrnent il and ovci whelming cli irac teristic must be its purity. The 
taster should tr v to comp ue th it first flee ting impression on the palate 
with whatever picture of its origm experience or imagination has 
implanted in his mind. The sunny vine yards, the ripened grapes, the 
juice flowing from the presses, the actu il pressuig, all or any of these 
miy vividly impress the mind with the idea of a fragrant wme. The 
mmd th it holds for a split second the picture of the raw material and 
the finished product is more likely to i thieve a first rough classifi- 
cation than the one which waits passively for the whole message from 
the pal itc. The palate will produce it in time, but it is a great help to 
start off at the right level. Despite the emphasis on receptivity, there is 
a certain active quality that, at the moment of tasting, is indispensable 
to sound judgement. Tins concentration of memory on past experi- 
ence is not incompatible with a high degree of receptivity; it is in fact 
a means of acquiring it. Durmg those few seconds in which the wme is 
held in the mouth and the palate bemg asked for its message, this 
same concentration is maintained. As experience ^ows and the mind 
automatically compares the present picture with former experience 
of young wines that have developed, it becomes m time just as pos- 
sible to foresee the future of a wine as it is to recognize ils past. In fact, 
given the experience of matured wme, it is, I think, ratbgia&ier, since 
the elements that make for development in bottle are $o0R||ne$ easier 
to assess than are the flavours that origin. 

T-b 
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THE EYE 

The eye plays a part in the judgement of wine. It is difficult for the 
normal person to extract full plcasu *e from a glass of wine without 
seeing it. The tastings which are sometimes described as ‘blind* are 
not undertaken by blindfolded tasters but are tastings in which the 
labels of the bottles have been hidden in order that the taster shall not 
be influenced by names or prices. 

Examine the clarity of the wine in the glass by holding it up to the 
light. A bottled wine may have thrown a deposit in the bottle during 
the normal development process, and some of the deposit may have 
been transferred to the gl iss by caiclcss decanting or pouring. This 
will obscure the taste of the wine in the gl iss but is not injurious to the 
wine itself. This matter is dealt with more fully in the chaptct on 
decanting. 

Assess also the liveliness of the colom. It is possible for a wine to be 
quite clear of deposit or floitmg pa 1 tides and yet for its colour to be 
dull, like the eye of a sick aimn d. A healthy wine lias a look at once 
of liveliness and repose which to the student soon becomes a promise 
of a fragrance of taste. 


SMLL I 

Before the wine reaches the mouth, it should be smelled, not only 
because in unfortunate cases the smell may be a warning not to taste 
at all, but because the nose pi otrudes from the face and, whether you 
like it or not, you arc going to get the smell of the wine before you 
get the taste. Besides, it is better to deal with each element of taste as 
it is presented in an ordeily r manner and not to be in too much of a 
hurry to get to the best bit at the end. Indeed, there is no assurance 
that the end will be as good as the btgnining, so concentrate on each 
delight as it is revealed. 

The nose may reveal all sorts of things, good or bad. Any un- 
unplcasant or strong foreign smell is a bad thing, whether it be musty, 
or sour, or of decaying vegetable matter, sulphur, bad eggs, green 
twigs, yeast or apples. Decisive smells like these upset the harmony 
which is the hallmark of fine wine, and any wine which presents 
them must be rejected. At the same time, it must be accepted that a 
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smell of sulphur is very often present in very cheap white wines* 
which have to be specially treated in older to suivivc the rigours of 
the journey and bottling. They ire not ‘fine ’ wine even in its widest 
sense. 

Musty Swells 

The commonest unpleasant smell is one of the musty gioup. This 
embraces the smell of cork, ot old wood, of fungus - but not the 
sweet smell of mushrooms or truffles which arc some nines found m 
healthy wine. The description ‘corky’ is too often mdiscnminately 
ipplicd to all tins group and yet it is quite easy to distinguish. It is 
sunply a smell of coiks. A single wine cork of good quality has very 
little smell when new, and to discover whether a vs me is ‘corked* 
or not it is bette r to smell the wtnc th in the cork The smell of corfein 
wine is often transmitted by the frnlty cleaning of a perfectly good 
cork. 

A musty, woody smell differs ftom th it of c 01k It approaches more 
a viguc mouldmcss and is gcncially caused by a faulty stave in the 
cisk ui which the wine was shipped. 

A slight smell of fungus is sometimes apparent, tins is often due to 
ovcrnpe grapes which h ive ripened during the summer heat but have 
then been exposed to run) wc ither during the time of the vintage. 
It often t ikes as long as four weeks to complete the gtape harvest in a 
given arci or vmey ird and 1 few d iyo rain on ripe grapes is enough to 
stai t a pi ocess of dec ly which may eventually give a taste to the wine. 
It is not considered by ill eonnoisseurs to be ar unpleasant smell and 
its effect depends upon its stiength. It e lmiot, however, be denied that 
it obscures the fragrance which should be a quality of all fine wine. A 
more pronounced smell of the same kind is sometimes found in very 
old wines and in this case presages its early disintegration. Wines that 
have reached this stage, however, often have other qualities of 
bouquet and taste to compensate for the smell of age. 

Clearly there is one important difference beiw *en the corky smell 
and the rest of the musty group. A wine smelling of cork may well 
be, m fact is likely to be, the only bottle affected in the whole bin or 
case. No one can be blamed for it. No one can be blamed cither for the 
smell of age, but woodincss is inexcusable, since both importer and 
bottler should have noticed it and the shipper should have noticed the 
unsound stave in the cask which gave the taste to the wine. 
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Acid Smells 

A sour smell indicates a wine made from unripe grapes. It is unlikely 
to be met with in Great Britain, whete such wines are not imported. 
It it not quite the same as the vinegary smell which is sometimes 
met with and which reveals a wine which his been mfcctcd by the 
vinegar icrment and is m the process of turning its alcohol mto vine* 
gar. i lus is one example of the nose warning the mouth what to 
expect. Such a wme is lost 1 here is no method of bringing it back to 
health. Both these smells ire different from a clean, slightly ac id smell 
sometimes i mnd in young wines. This is the type of smell found m 
fresh fruit juices md r< presents the ‘fruit acidity’ necessary tp the 
development of ill good wme. If it is detectable on the nose it must 
be further examined by the pilate proper in order to determine 
whether or not it is present m excessive quantities. It is present in all 
wme, but the degree to which it is accept ibh depends on the other 
elements with which it will eventually combine to form the bouquet 
and give liveliness to the w me . 

A wine will sometimes in its jouth hive a smell of freshly sawn 
matured wood. This is a huh derived from bid treatment or fiom 
being lodged m an inefficiently prepared cask. It is a clean smell. In 
proper quantities it is not noticeable on the nose, m excess it mav stay 
with dimmislung but still obtrusive effect m i wme for the rest of its 
life. The importance of its districting qu ility vines in direct propor- 
tion to the age of a wme. In a young ted wme tlieie is a chance that it 
may disappear altogether as the wme matures. 

Other Smells 

There is a smell that comes from inexpert or careless treatment of the 
wme in its youth, the smell of decaymg vegetable matter, of a nice 
clean compost heap which docs not, however, go well in wme. It may 
come from lees, or deposits, left m the wme, or from the wme being 
left too long on its lccs. The wme is not permanently damaged but 
needs further care from the wme merchant- 

Then there is a rotten-egg smell, universally disliked and probably 
caused by an accident during the clcansmg of a cask, or perhaps 
by the me of stale materials during the fining or clcansmg of the 
wine. * 

A smell of fresh green twigs comes from wme made from grapes 
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damaged by a hailstorm; the bruised wood of the vine gives its taste 
to the grape, its juice and its end product. 

The smell of sulphur fumes will be easily recognized by everybody* 
Sulph ur is an important element in the preservation of wine and in the 
sterilizing of casks. It is present in wine m various forms but is 
generally noticeable only in its gaseous form and, bemg volatile and 
unattached, quickly disappears. 

A wine that smells of yeast has, in fat t, dead yeast cells in it and has 
not been properly cleansed after its last fermentation. 

A wine that is starting to ferment and contams live yeast cells often 
has a smell of rotting apples. A smell of fresh apples is a different thing 
altogether and forms patt of the bouquet of various white wines from 
widely separated areas. 

The student need not let this formidable collection of smells 
discourage him from traming Ins palate. They are mcludcd only^P as 
to forewarn him of the more prominent smells - as opposed to 
bouquet - which lie may meet over the years. Above all he should not 
go in search of them, but stubbornly cling to the first rule of tasting - 
tranquil receptivity. If a wine then says ‘green twigs* to him, he will 
know what it means and be sure that he has not imagined it. 

Everyone will adopt the smelling technique that gives him the 
best results. For myself, I have found that, having warmed a glass 
of wine m my hand - even white wine needs a little warming if it is 
to be analysed rather than enjoyed - and swilled the wine round in the 
glass to release the ethers and ncut’. 1j/i the smell of the glass, short 
sharp sniffs, with the mouth very slightly open, give me the best results* 

BOUQUET 

The unpleasant smells have been recorded at some length for the 
benefit of the student who enjoys die critical examination of wine, 
particularly of young wines, but the general wine-drinker is concerned 
with the pleasant fragrances which wine is capable of giving and 
which are one of its main attractions. They *rt far too numerous to 
list, and will be dealt with more fully in the sections dealing with 
individual wines. They are produced by a combination of soil, grape, 
weather and time, and the possible variations are for practical purposes 
infinite. The technique for discovering them has been described, but 
the degree of pleasure they give to the taster is entirely a personal affair. 
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In light wines, known as ‘table wines', the bouquet develops as the 
wine matures in bottle, wliilst in some fortified wines, such as sherry, 
it develops during the maturing process in cask. All spirits, such as 
whisky and Cognac, become static once they arc in bottle, but they 
arc matured for many years in cask and during that time are capable 
of developing beautiful and subtle bouquets. The one characteristic 
common to the bouquet of all wine is the smell of old matured wine 
after it has spent some years in boule. There is an element of decay 
about it and a suggestion of sweetness and softness. It is sometimes 
present to excess when an old bottle has been just opened, and it is then 
known as ‘bottle stink'. It is easily iccoginzed but less easily described. 
It disappeirs with aeration and provides one of the reasons* for 
decanting old wines. 

The efficiency of the palate can be improved by the use of this 
simple technique. Personal^ I have found that my palate tires very 
quickly, but also rccovm quickly. Fust impressions then become 
very important. The sensitive parts of the palate are the tip of the 
tongue, the sides of the tongue, the soft p date and the gums. The loof 
of the mouth, 01 hard pal itc, is used by the tongue as a boaid agunst 
which to squeeze the liquid 01 solid that is being tasted. Following the 
rule of dealing with tastes in the order of their appearance, the fust 
intake is a veiy small amount of liquid on to the tip of the tongue, the 
second a larger intake for the sales of the tongue and the haid palate, 
and the released aroma for the soft pdatc. The gums seem to leact 
mainly to tannin and I am not conseious of having much help from 
them in anything else. The peculur sue king noise made by thctistcis 
is the effect of sucking a little air tlmuigh the wine after it has been 
warmed in the mouth to help the release of its ethers. The masticating 
movement of the jaw, probably an effort to squeeze the wine between 
the tongue and the hard palate', is quite unnecessary, since it is possible 
to manipulate die tongue without disorganizing the face. The 
contemplative listening look that often spreads over the fcatuies seems 
to be inspired bv the computer mechanism of the brain decoding the 
message it has received from the palate. 

THE PALATE 

A wine that has passed the nose test without losing any marks leaves 
the field open for the palate test, writh perhaps some promise of great 
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pleasure to come if an attractive positive bouquet has been revealed. 
It is not always that the taste of a wmc lives up to the piomise of its 
smell, because characteristics such as softness and completeness may be 
lacking. The ical tasting, after all, begins when the wmc is taken into 
the mouth. The first impact is on the tip of the tongue from the first 
small intake of wmc, and from tins a great deal is learned about its 
structure - strong or weik m constitution, fat or thin, full or light- 
flavoured, hard or soft. This tip of the tongue stage of the tasting is 
prim inly an analytical exercise fo» those wanting to dissect the wine in 
ordex io estimate its qualities and future; it need not be indulged in at 
the dinner tabic. The qualities and flavouis already present are better 
revelled at the next stage, when a larger quantity is taken mto the 
mouth. Now is the time to nijoy the wine. The strength warms the 
palite, the softness caresses it, and with the warmth of the mouth 
the full aroma is released md is tasted particularly by the sid^ of 
the tongue ind by the' soft pil ite. 

The aroma is nuighly *pc iking the smell of the taste, whilst the 
bouquet is the impc'isonil collection of smells given offby the wine, 
mostly the product of the m ituring process, and recognized by the 
nose done . The one is a pi ejection, tne other the very substance itself. 
At th ' same time, the sh ipi becomes apparent - round or angular, 
streimhncd or lumpv, long oi short - and the paiticular flavours that 
come from the species of wmc uid the soil on which it was grown are 
released by the warmth of the mouth. As it is swallowed, the very 
sensitive soft pihtc comes into cLncct contact with the liquid and 
unnoticed nuinces of flavour become apparent and linger m the 
mouth after the wine has disippearcd down the throat. People speak 
sometimes of its shoit fire well or its lingering farewell, terms which 
mi) sound i little far-fctchcd but winch seem to me to describe very 
well the taste of freshness \s Inch good wmc leaves behind it. If it were 
possible to end here this description of what the taster may expect to 
get from a glass of good wine, enough would possibly have been said 
to induce anyone to try to icquirc a knowledge of wine and enjoy the 
scents and flivours and sootlung effect on th pilate that it can give 
and that cveiyonc can recognize. But it is not Plough, because wine 
has mote to give the taster, and it is m the elusive, subjective regions 
that the trouble begins and the wmc snob comes into his own. 

It is no good denying tint there is a mystery about wine. The 
image it conjures up m people’s minds is strictly individual and 
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cannot be put into words. The wine snob insists on words. There is 
no need to be put off wine-drinking by these public announcements of 
personal impressions. This does not mean that wine cannot be freely 
discussed m sympathetic company. But it must be discussed in a 
subjective maimer, with a full realization that the impression it makes 
and the picture it evokes is a purely personal one and worthy of 
respect only m so far as the honesty and experience of the taster are 
worthy of respect. James Thurber’s classic example of snobbishness: 
Tt\ a naive domestic Burgundy without any breeding, but I think 
you’ll be amused by its presumption’ is a good indication of the 
sort of pontifical nonsense that may well discourage the honest 
student from pursuing his studies, though, improbable as it faiay 
seem, one cannot say that it docs not represent a true impression left 
on a particular mind. One cm only maintain that it is too vague and 
woolly to be of the slightest interest to anybody else. The impression 
left by a fully matured wine of great breeding, made m a good year, 
may well be beyond the descriptive powers of the ordinary man. 
Each may enjoy the wine to the sahic extent, but only the master of 
words be able to describe lus impressions. ‘The peace of a sunset, the 
warmth and scents of a summer evening, the soft caress of strong and 
sensitive fingers’, applied to the T953 Chateau Lafite, may seem high 
flown, but at least it is a dest \ lption of the impressions made on the 
taster in terms that can be understood. 

Part of the pleasuie of good wine is the stimulus it gives to the 
imagination and it would be wrong to ask the taster to remain 
objective and critical when enjoying wine m the company of others. 
To what extent he should expre ss himself must depend on his com- 
pany. There is a certain life 111 the picture evoked by the description 
of the 1950 ChSteau Margnux as ‘a rcmirkably pretty girl in a short 
evening dress’ : it reflects the pleasure of the taster. But it c ould pi ob- 
ably Live been dcsuibcd just as accurately as ‘a pretty and attractive 
wine, but lacking dignity’. Is there any reason why it should? 



CHAPTER 5 

ACCESSORIES: CHOICE OF FOOD 
AND WINE 


There is much confusion about the conditions necessary to enjoy 
wine. Wine is undoubtedly very sensitive, but it is protected 
against most of the dangers that threaten it by the grower, shipper 
and merchant. There are, however, precautions which can be taken 
by the drinker to ensure that it is presented under the best conditions. 
The greater the true quality, the more important these become. 

Wine drunk as a thirst-quencher or wine and water mixed can be 
enjoyed just as well in the stable as in the salon, in mugs as in glasses, 
in a smoke-laden bar as in the clean air of a tasting-room; it can be 
drunk with abandon and enjoyment in the midst of the noisiest and 
most irrelevant conversation, and it can be enjoyed with the prover- 
bial pneumatic drill going in full blast outside the window. But fine 
wine cannot reveal itself under these conditions and needs more care*- 
ful presentations if it is to be fully enjoyed. The rules are adaptable^ 
simple and logical. 


FOOD 

Even the quite vague conventions governing the selection of wines 
to accompany food are capable of variation widiin wide limits. If the 
attempted definition of those limits made here seems itself to be too 
vague the reader should bear in mind his right to his own opinion M 
all matters of taste. It should be possible to experiment appropriately 
within the limits indicated. A conventional guide is added for the 
benefit of readers who lack the time for experiments. Wine can either 
blend with and extend the harmony of flavours in a good dish, or it 
can contrast with and emphasize those flavours at ome cost to its own 
individuality. 

Food can be, and often is, used to intensify the flavour of good 
wine, but being the less subtle of the two in flavour rarely has to 
sacrifice anything of its individuality in the process. - 
In the selection of fine wine to accompany since wine is the 
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more vulnerable of the two, it is generally helpful to select a wine that 
will not be overwhelmed by the food. Spicy foods will kill fine 
claret or Bui gundy, they demand a spicy wine like an Alsatian 
Gewiirztraminer or Chatcau-Chalon from the Jura or even a strong- 
flavoured fortified wine like sherry or Marsala. Sometimes simply a 
sweet white wine such as Sauteme* forms a pleasant contrast to the 
impact of the spicy flavour on the palate. Eggs seem to neutralize the 
taste of most wine, but egg dishes such as omelettes go well enough 
with any medium-quality red or white wine, wliilst remaining un- 
suitable with delicate fine wines. 

Strong-flavoured meats like game demand wines with an intensive 
rather than subtle flavour. Butchers’ meat is perhaps the ideal back- 
ground for any wine, but whereas all red wine seems to blend well 
with the flavour of meat, sweet white wines do not. Dry white wines 
on the other hand can suit meat very well and particularly cold meat. 
There arc, of course, innumerable exceptions in the realm of haute 
cuisine , when the subtle flavours may well in their turn tender the 
dish vulnerable to coarse wme and demand a wine equal 1) icfincd in 
its flavour. It may be led or white, but it must be fine. The choice 
once again is personal. Poultry, by the same tule, because it is gentle 
and straightforward in flavour, is an excellent accompaniment to 
delicate red wines, and still for the same reason it goes well and will 
not spoil the taste of dry ol medium-dry white wines. 

Sweet white wines conic into their own with sweets or with ficsh 
fruit. Many people very undei stand ably like old red wine with fresh 
fruit, but with a rich sweet a red wine can only hope to sacrifice itself 
as a sauce with profit to the dish, and die in the process. 

Fish in general, although light and delicate in flavour, docs not 
seem to harmonize with icd wine. There arc many exceptions to this 
and the rule is not absolute. The student will gradually find out for 
himself and may find that some of the lighter red wines and i os 6 wines 
go well with fish like salmon, in which a fishy taste is not as prominent 
as it is in some white fish. There arc many who think that light red 
wine goes well with grilled sole, but in general white wines, Jiy and 
lively, are the best choice, especially the Moselles of Germ my and the 
Rieslings from Alsace. 

Fortified wines follow the same rules, but because of their high 
alcoholic content and intensity' of flavour are not very suitable for 
drinking throughout a meal. An old sherry is an excellent accompani- 
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ment to turtle or other rich soups. It also tastes very well in the soup, 
when its ethers are released by the heat and its impact on the palate is 
consequently more immediate than it would otherwise be. 

Port, old or young, tawny, crusted or vintage, Madeira and the 
richer sherries fit in well at the end of a meal with a pudding or sweet 
or fruit. Cheese, like meat, is an excellent background to dry wine. 
All mild cheeses arc good for bringing out the flavour of red wines, 
light or fortified, but very stiuiig cheeses demand generally a strong 
fortified wine, which is able to defend itself. Thc r e is a well-established 
harmony between the flavours of wine and cheese. 

It will be agi eed that the governing principle that emerges from the 
above is the harmonious blending of compatible flavours in food and 
wine. It is, however, possible to go further than this. Any competent 
chef knows that harmonious flavours can be created from a blending 
of contrasts and this, too, is a possibility in the marriage of wineflhd 
food. Gourmets, for example, have always disagreed about the best 
wine to drink with jou <Jta< A rich Sautcmcs repicscnts the blending 
of rompitiblc elements, but in the opinion of some the resultant 
harmony is too rich for their taste, whilst a dry lively red wine blends 
very well and die two contrasting flavours form a less rich and equally 
harmonious whole. 

Spaikkng wines can generally go all through any meal. Rose wines 
also fit in with most dishes, but since they arc generally served cold, go 
best with light meals and salads. 

The only wines winch arc difficult to obtain are really old, sweet 
table wines, such as Sautcrnes and Barsac, and fine Palatinate hocks. 
These often dc\ clop an atti active nutty taste which harmonizes well 
with any lich dish. Old sherry and Madeira arc more easily obtainable 
than a twenty- or thnty- year-old Sauterncs or Barsac. 


ORDFR Ol SERVING 

Like all rules coimcctcd with winc-drmkmg, the rules governing the 
order of serving wine aic nothing more than «. umon sense and are 
variable according to personal taste. 

It will be obvious to most people that if you clog and tire your 
palate by tasting a sweet sugary wine that leaves a strong taste behind 
after it has been swallowed, you will not be able to taste a light, 
delicate and subtle wine afterwards. This elementary principle, 
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Meat 

Game 


Fifh 


Bax ' 1 

Omch tUi and cqg dishes 
Poultry 

Sweet* and ft tat 


Puddings 
Chei se 


Red wine and dry white wines. 

Strongly flavoured red wines such as Burgundy 
and intensely flavoured dry white wines such 
as German wines 

Dry and medium-dry white wmes. Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Muscadct, Alsace and German 
wines. 

Nothing. 

Medium-quality red or white wines but not 
fine wines 

Any medium, light red wine up to finest 
quality and niuhum-sweet white wines/ 
Sweet 'white vwnes or fortified wines, red or 
wlute, ( hunpagne, Alsatian I runnier, par- 
ticularly with melon, peirs, etc. Fine 
S uitc i nes with peaches 
Fortified red or white wines 
Any wine with some regard to the strength 
of flavour of different cheeses and the match- 
ing strength of the iccompanying wine. 


combined with a knowledge of the wines to be diunk, is all that is 
ncccssar) in order to detei nunc tht order of service. When dining in a 
restauiant wheie the host h is no personal knowledge of the wmes it 
is safest to rely on the following iiiles in consultation with the wine 
butler. 

Serve dry wine (red or white) before an obviously sweet wme. 
Other tlungs being equ J, serve a white wme before a led, because its 
appeal is more direct and it prepares the palate for the moic subtle 
flavour of the red wine to follow. The i ulc is variable - it depends in 
part on the accompmying food and is subject to the overndmg ‘dry 
before sweet ’ lulc. All wlute wmes are slightly sweeter than red wmes, 
*o that logically they should be served after and not before red wmes, 
but if the sweetness is not such as to leaw* a lastmg impression on the 
palate it will not interfere with a better-quality, more intensely 
flavoured, red or white wme to follow. Despite the exception, the 
rule is practical, because if a white wme were to follow a red wme 
successfully, it would have to be of such a quality that no red wme 
tyould taste well after it. A rich Sautemes or Tokay or strong-tasting 
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German wine can be a perfect culmination to a meal with wine, but 
even the finest vintage port will not taste its best after such wines. 

There arc other exceptions to the mam rule of serving dry before 
sweet. When rich dishes - such is foie gras , already mentioned, or 
smoked salmon - are served at the be ginning of a meal, dry wines may 
be considered a less suitable accompaniment than sweet wines. Full- 
flavoured Alsatian Trammer with the smoked salmon is, for many, a 
combination which justifies the breaking of any rule. It limits the 
choice of the red wme to follow to hose with direct appeal and well- 
defined flavour, such as a young wme from one of the Bcaujolais 
villages or a matured Burgundy, or a wme fiom the Rhone valley, or 
a fine Bordcmx wme from the heavier areas, well matured - and 
expensive. 

llie next rule is ‘young before old’, for the clear reason that old 
wines develop an mtensity of flavour winch is lacking m young wises. 
Tins may seem strange at first sight in some cases and I have often 
heard the argument that it would be better to serve an old claret before 
a young Burgundy. In practice, however, the rule nearly always 
justifies itself and the reason is that m general the more obvious flavour 
of a young wme, however ‘big * it may seem to be, has a quicker impact 
on the palate md is more superficial m character than the penetrating, 
more intense, more gradually rtvealcd flavour of a matured old wine. 
As usual the rule has to be applied with common sense. 

No light table wme, however old, will taste its best after a young 
rich fortified wme, such as port. The majority of the fortified wines are 
so treated with the express purpose of retaining some of their natural 
sugar so that they are sweeter than table win es, tid the rule ‘ dry before 
sweet* applies. It may be said in most cases to ta kc precedence over the 
‘young bcfoie old* rule. 

In France there are many w ho like to end a meal with a medium-dry 
Champagne. Personally I can do without the rather high acidity of 
this wme at the end of a long meal accompanied b\ wines. I have, 
however, sometimes derived great comfort from one of those very 
old, gracefully d'v mg clarets, long past their be t, »hat are too weak to 
fit m anywhere else. 

In a critical comparative tasting of wmes designed to analyse and 
discover any weaknesses, it is better to begin with red wines. They 
have more to give and are generally more subtle than white wines, and 
it is better to taste them with a fresh palate. 
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TEMPERATURE 

Simple rules about the temperature of wines are evolved from two 
basic facts. One, that an important, part of any white wine’s attraction 
is its refreshing quality, and two, th?t the most important part of a red 
wine’s quality is its bouquet and aroma. 

White Wines 

A wliitc wine in consequence should be chilled just sufficiently to make 
it refreshing, and to counteract the initial impact of a dominating 
sweetness. This should develop in the warmth of the mouth together 
with other less obvious flavours. Sweet white wines, therefore, need a 
little more chilling than dry white wines, but no wine should be so 
cold that it needs an overlong stay in the mouth before revealing its 
flavour. In the winter, cellar temperature is generally sufficient con- 
trast to a normally warmed dining-room to ensure a pleasant refreshing 
quality. Fine old white wines, such as expensive hocks, white Burgun- 
dies or really old Sautcrnes, wines which have so much to give in 
bouquet and flavour that their refreshing quality becomes relatively 
unimportant, need very little chilling and can, like the very dry wines, 
often be perfectly appreciated if drunk direct from a cool cellar. 

Red Wines 

Red wines, being generally dry, do not need chilling: on the contrary, 
having lain in cool cellars so that the necessary changes fi om youth to 
age can take place slowly and thoroughly, they need bringing to a 
warmer temperature so that the ethers produced by these changes can 
become sufficiently volatile to be released from the wine and produce 
the bouquet and aroma which are the results of its development. They, 
in their turn, must not be overheated so that the aroma disappears 
before the wine is taken on to the palate. The temperature of a comfor- 
table dining-room is about the right starting point to prepare the wine 
for its full development in the mouth. 

There arc a few exceptions to this rule applying to red wines. Port 
shippers recommend the chilling of tawny port when drunk as an 
aperitif and Beaujolais growers maintain that their lighter wines, drunk 
when a few months old, taste better slightly chilled. This bears out the 
principle that wines whose main contribution to the enjoyment of 
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the drinker are their refreshing qualities should be chilled. A white 
wine chilled too much will tecover its taste and bouquet in a warmer 
place, but a red wine warmed to excess can never recover the flavour 
that has escaped. The over-cooling of a wine deadens its taste, im- 
mobilizes it, but the heating of a wine starts chemical reactions and at 
the same tune gives it a new taste, a taste of cooked wine which no 
more disappears when cool than the taste of cooked meat disappears 
when cold. A certain amount of c ire is therefore necessary when 
taking the chill off red wine. It is better to underdo the operation than 
to ovcido it. A wine that has not been sufficiently cncouiaged before 
it is poured out can veiy quickly be warmed to the right temperature 
in the glass b) the warmth of die hauds round the bowl. 

Ideally, the bottle of red wine should be left in room temperature 
for twenty -four hours before drinking. In practice this is seldom 
possible and a quicker method becomes necessary. Whatever mcdlbd 
is employed should avoid one fatal condition - that of exposing one 
side of the bottle to direct heat so that one part of the wmc becomes 
overheated. I11 other words, don’t place the bottle in front of a coal, 
gas or clcetnc file, but place it m watm .111 which suri omuls the whole 
bottle. The w irm air stream from a convcetoi he iter, the waim air 
surrounding in ordin iry hot-water r ldi itor or any other place where 
the an is w inner than usml is a suitable gentle medium. The warmth 
must be gentle', like that applied to a human patient suffering from 
shock lather than the doomed lobstei. The simultaneous gradual 
winning of the whole bottle, as opposed to one side of it, will also 
puve'nt the setting up of cumnts m the bottle which can disturb 
tin deposit sometimes formed b) matured wn 's. 

A white wmc th it h is been chilled will prol ibly come to no harm 
if, unused, it is put b ick in the ee 11 ir or warmci resting place, but a red 
wine thit lxo been allowed to icach room tempcratuic should, if 
possible, be drunk without being illow cel to become very cold again. 
It is nor lihclv to be at its best if dt-c hilled a second time 

DEC ANTING 

Apart from the pleasure of looking upon old wme with its beautiful 
colour in a fine crystal decanter of cut or plain glass, there are three 
very good reasons for decanting. The first and fairly obvious one is 
that it removes the wine from the deposit which has formed on the 
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underside of the bottle during the process of development; the second 
is that it gives the wine a chance to breathe after its long sojourn in the 
bottle; and the third is that it allows the wine to get rid of any unpleas- 
ant smells which it has acquired in the process of development during 
many years. All fine red wines, and some white wines, do throw off a 
deposit during their development hi bottle. Sometimes, as in the case 
of port, this adheres to the glass of the bottle, but generally in unfortified 
wines it remains loose and settles at the bottom of die bottle so long as 
this is at rest. If the position of die bottle is changed, the deposit will 
float into the wine only to settle again, more or less quickly according 
to the weight, when the bottle is once more at rest. The first object of 
decanting is to remove the wine from the deposit so that it can be freely 
moved about at the dinner table. It is, therefore, poured into a clean 
container. 

The second reason mentioned for decanting stems from the fact that 
wine largely develops in bottle through the action of the oxygen con- 
tained in the wine at the moment it is put into bottle. The length of time 
it needs to get full benefit varies with the vintage - it may be two years 
or fifty years. Most wines arc drunk before they have had a chance to 
develop fully, and the added stimulus of fresh oxygen acquired during 
the process of decanting enables them to reveal within an hour or two 
qualities that would take some years in bottle to acquire. Wines which 
are at their best benefit from the physical action of being gently poured 
into a decanter also because the volatile elements responsible for the 
bouquet and aroma lying dormant are released by the movement just 
as they are to a lesser degree by being swilled round in the glass. 

The third reason £or decanting applies to wines that have been so 
•long in bottle that the slow process of disintegration has started. They 
have often retained the pleasant characteristics of fine wine but these 
are obscured by the smell of decay, known sometimes as bottle stink.* 
If this smell and taste is too far advanced the wine is lost and there is 
nothing to be done. But if it is not, it will quickly disappear with aera- 
tion and leave the wine clean on nose and palate. Wine in this condition, 
however, is vulnerable to a further dose of oxygen and should be 
decanted only at the moment of drinking. 

White Wines 

Jb the case of white wines, which are seldom considered in the dis- 
about decanting, the position is a little different but the results 
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still important. White wines divide themselves roughly into two mattf, 
groups - the rich, luscious wines with a high degree of alcohol and $ J[ 
lot of sugar, stable but sometimes lacking m the acidity which makesy 
foi a long life, and the drier, less alcoholic wines, with little sugar btl$ 
containing a higher relative acidity. Thdse are again subdivided int$< 
the more expensive, well-balanced wines, which develop rather 
red wmes, and the cheaper, artificially slightly sweetened wines whictyj 
are maintained m equilibtium by the use of sulphur dioxide. Thesela& 
twe sub-categoncs benefit from decanting, the one because it enables 
the naturally developed wine to breathe and reveal itself, and the othffi^ 
because it allows the free sulphur to escape and leave unobstructed t 
bouquet and taste of the wine The first group, the rich, luscious wuusfc 
with a high alcoholic degree, may benefit or not depending on their 
degree of acidity and their state of maturity. On the whole I would say 
that, except m the cast of some of the finest German Spatle Wt and 
Auslcse wmes and the fine French Siutemes which have a delicate 
aroma to release, this group benefits least from decanting. 


How to Decant 

The mechanics of decanting are not difficult and the operation c&H be 
carried out equally well from a bottle that has been reposing in ei$be£ 
the recumbent or the upright position. The important thing is that the 
bottle shall have been m repose, so that the deposit is collected in joq$ 
place The decanting of an old wir^ should be earned out slowly 
carefully, because the shock of movement, changed temperaturet&nd 
sudden access to the oxygen of the air can have an immediate *a&4 
detrimental effect. Ideally, an old wine shou) be carefully taken. Ijrom 
the bm forty-eight hours before it is needed * id slowly changed to sit 
upright position so that the deposit which has formed on the lovMf 
side can, after some hours in the upright position, slide down the 
of the bottle, without mixing with the wine, and eventually settle 
the narrow space between the punt, the indentation at the bottom* of 
most bottles, and the sides, where it is to some degree trapped "lids 
action of standing the bottle upright has the 1 Midonal advantage of 
allowing the air bubble that has formed on the top side of the redlfeH 
bent bottle to pass through part of the wine and settle under the cork 
of the upright bottle. The wine benefits from this andif so treatednecd 
not be decanted more than an hour before being drunk. 

The difficulty, however, arises that a botde should stand dp aglottg 
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forty-eight hours before being decanted to give the deposit time to 
settle at the bottom of the bottle, and this amount of notice is seldom 
available. If the decanting is to take place direct from the bin, all that is 
necessary is to move the bottle carefully and, without changing its 
position, place it in a bottle basket and there draw the cork. The best 
type of corkscrew for this operation is one of those double-action 
screws which enable the cork to be withdrawn gradually. The sudden 
withdrawal of a cork creates a vacuum which can cause a lot of wine 
to spill from a bottle lying in a basket. 

The capsule (the seal covering the cork) should be removed from 
the neck sufficiently far below the lip of the bottle to prevent the wine 
from coming into contact with it when poured, and the lip of the 
bottle should be carefully wiped with a clean rag to remove the en- 
crustation that will have formed around it. The bottle is then ready to 
be lifted out of the basket, still m the recumbent position, for the 
decanting operation. 

In order to be able to see the deposit, which will gradually move to- 
wards the neck of the bottle as it is tilted, use a candle or an electric 
torch. Stop pouring when the deposit rcichcs the neck. 

Decanting Port or Other Crusted Wines 

For fortified wines bottled m opaque bottles, or winch have formed a 
firm crust on the side of the bottle, it is ncc cssary to c hange the method, 
because the light will not penetrate the gl iss of the bottle. In these cases 
the classic method is to pi ice a candle it c) c-levcl bt tween the eye and 
the wine as it leaves the bottle. The reflection of the light on the wine 
will be diminished as soon as any deposit is mixed with wine. In the 
case of old vintage or crusted port, however, where the deposit is 
either firmly fixed to the side of the bottle or is in the form of large 
‘bees* wings*, the wine can be decanted without the help of a candle 
by pouring it through a silver wine sieve of fine mesh specially made 
for the purpose. Only in emergencies should muslin or linen be used 
to filter wine, and then it must not be new but old and washed very 
thoroughly in clean water. Above all do not use detergents. 

The question of how long a wine should be decanted before drinking 
is always open to discussion and depends entirely on die character and 
degree of maturity of the wane. It is impossible to lay down exact rules. 
No wine is ever spoiled by being decanted too late, since it quickly 
jpakes up for the error by being allowed a little extra time in the glass. 
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A period of about two hours is safe for young, robust wines, whilst 
more delicate wines arc safer with a shorter period of about an hour. 
Wines over thirty years old are safest decanted just before being served, 
or served carefully directly from a decanting basket. For very old 
wines, whose exact state of development is unknown, the ideal 
solution is to stand them up forty-eight hours before use, as already 
described, draw the cork an hour or so before serving and serve caft>- 
fully from the bottle. 


CORKSCREWS 

Any good corkscrew can be used for drawing the cork from an upright 
bottle. Every corkscrew, however, is not a good corkscrew. The real 
menace is one made like a gimlet with its point in the centre, a sort of 
central solid shaft with flanges. This has the effect of boring the d Mitre 
out of the coi k and leaving very little purchase for the screw. The good 
screw should be about i\ ins. long and consist of slightly flattened but 
not sharp metal, twisted four to five times and ending in a point which 
is in line with the twist. Looked at from the end, such a screw will be 
hollow, a length of metal twisted around space. The screw should be 
inserted into the coik near the edge and directed to penetrate the cork 
diagonally, emerging at the lower opposite edge. As the cork is drawn, 
the wrist should be gradually turned about a quarter of a turn. There 
is the third type of corkscrew especially suitable for extracting old, 
tight-fitting corks. It is in fact not a screw at all, but an extractor, 
consisting of two paral lcl flat pieces of metal, slightly uneven in length, 
which with a little practice are easily inserted lietwccn the cork,andthe 
bottle. It grips the cork firmly and will extr rt it easily if the quarter 
turn of the wrist is applied at the moment of pulling. Even if the corks 
are not very tight-fitting, this instrument can be Used with particular 
advantage on old bottles when the cork is liable to break; some care is 
necessary tc avoid pushing the cork into the bottle and a little practice 
and technique may be required. The secret is to wiggle the flat sides 
between the cork and bottle and not to push 4 * JCtly. 

The most troublesome of corks arc generally old vintage port corks, 
firstly because vintage port lasts a very long time in bottle and the 
corks get very old, and secondly because of the particular shape of the 
port bottle neck, which allows die lower end of the cork to expand to 
a greater width than the narrow part of the neck above it through which 
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it must pass when extracted. These old corks are therefore quite likely 
to break. In extreme cases of very old wines, it is often impossible to 
get the cork out whole and some experts resort to the removal of the 
tun of the bottle itself with the cork. This can be done by holding the 
horizontal bottle firmly m one hand and striking the run with a sharp 
blow of the back of a heavy knife directed parallel with the bottle. The 
corkscrew should be first inserted m the cork. A little practical instruc- 
tion is desirable before attempting the operation. Pieces of cork are 
always successfully dealt with by the silver wine sieve already recom- 
mended for wines in winch the deposit is of the large bees’- ving type, 
so that even if the cork breaks or crumbles m a vintage poif, the pieces 
which fall mto the wine in the bottle will be prevented by the sieve 
from getting mto the decanter. 

GLASSES 

Too much is written about the appropriate glasses for different wines. 
There is one perfect glass suitable for all wines. It is a glass that holds 
about one sixth of a bottle when full, made of thin crystal, standing 
about 6 ins. high in all on a base of about 2| ms. diameter with a stem 
2^ ms. long. The bowl is tulip-shaped, about 3^ ms. m depth with a 
diameter of about 3 ms. m the middle and tapering to z\ ms. at the lip. 
This is the most suitable shape for red or white tabic wmes, fortified 
Wines or brandy. It is not wrong, either, for sp irkling wmes, although 
fin: these I have a strong preference for the comcal glass often used m 
Champagne. Traditionally, a rather shorter, squatter glass of untapered 
shape, like half a sphere, is used for port. There may be something to 
be said for not concentrating the ahead) powerful bouquet of vintage 
port by the use of a tapered glass A smaller glass than the all-purpose 
glass mentioned above can be used for sherry or port, which are 
generally drunk in smaller quantities than table wmes. 

The basic requirements of a glass are that it should be big enough to 
allow a reasonable quantity of wine to be served without filling the 
glass more than two-thirds full, shaped so that the bouquet can be 
properly presented to the nose, wide enough for a fairly broad stream 
of wine to he taken into the mouth and straight to the sensitive sides of 
the tongue, and with a stem so that the wine can be gently swilled in 
tbg glass to release all the aroma. Needless to say, the glass must be 
clean, not washed in detergents nor dined with a 
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detergent-contaminated cloth. Lastly, glasses should not be stored up* 
side down or in an airless cupboard for long periods - they easily ap? 
quire a fusty smell of wood from new shelves. 

There are other glasses used for particular wines because of tradition 
and long association. The long-stemmed hock glass, for example, i s 
to me one of the most clumsy contraptions imaginable for holding 
wine, particularly as the bowl is often too small and sometimes coloured 
so that the clarity and colour of the wine are hidden. This is a relic of 
the oklcn days when wine m the bottle was often dull. Since the first 
quarter of this century advanced techniques have assured the bright* 
ness of bottled wine. Rather stumpier coloured glasses, smaller and 
thicker, aic used in man) countries for drinking the young wine of 
the vear m public places. They are adequate and suitable for this 
purpose. 

Sptcial-shipcd Champagne glasses can also justify themselv^^ 
then festive appearance, and dthough the conical shape already men- 
tioned seems to combine perfect presentation of the wine to tKe 
palate with a gay atmosphere, the hollow-stemmed, Hit-bowled glass, 
allowing bubbles to rise m a steady stream and spread throughdiit the 
bowl, is undoubtedly festive and is traditional. 

Very large glasses are sometimes used for fine wines in Fresiefa 
restaurants. They vary in shape’but are all designed to concentrate me 
bouquet. In many cases the extra aeration which the wine gets because 
of the large surface exposed to the air enhances the bouquet and die 
flavour. Nevertheless, oversize glasses should be used with <&*- 
crimination and never for very old wmes which have become vulner* 
able to large doses of oxygen. They may well iksmtegrate within a few 
minutes. Tlu.se glasses are generally used by 1 staurateurs as a kind of 
status symbol to indicate that a fine old wme is being served, whereat 
in fact they are more suitable for fine young wmes which have not bad 
time to develop all their qualities in bottle. They help the presentation 
of fine wme winch has been decanted too late, as inevitably happens in 
restaurants. Large glasses arc admirably suited to display the bouquet 
and flavours concentrated m spirits such as C nac, but I must per* 
sonally admit to a sense of unease at the sight of fine red wine nestling 
in an inaccessible position at the far end of several square ittches of 
glass. 
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ATMOSPHERE 

A brass band can be heard above most conversations but a fine orches- 
tra demands silence and concentration if it is to be enjoyed. Having 
taken the trouble to provide perfect conditions for a fine wine to do 
itself justice, it is only reasonable that a little attention should also be 
given to the conditions under which it is to be drunk. Wmc speaks in 
a low voice, sometimes in whispers, and the attention of the taster must 
be concentrated if the many nuances of smell and taste arc to be recog- 
nized. It is therefore a good thing m any company if, a reason lble 
majority of those present is inspired by in equal love of wmc. There is 
no need for ritual silence or solemn approach, but there is no room 
either for distracting conversation during those moments of malytical 
tasting that occur from time to time when fine wmc is being discussed 
Above all, there must be m atmosphere of leisure and repose. A 
sympathetic, receptive ipproaeh should unite the company and any 
suggestion of eh dlenge and competition be avoided. 


SMOKING 

Ideas about smoking with wine have changed since the diys when 
vintage ports and clirets drunk at md lfter dmner repusenteel the 
majority of wmc drunk m Gieit Britun Todi\, when piobibly 
ninety per cent of the wmc consumed is y oung wmc drunk on ill kinds 
of occasions, it has bccomt custom u\ to ignore the rule.* ibout 
«moking. This is right and sensible in 1 gie it many cases. The obvious 
qualities of y oung wine are not spoilt d by tob icco smoke. It is, never- 
theless, still a fact that the taste of tobacco or the smell of tobicco smoke 
kills the delicate taste and aromas of fine old matured wmc Everyone 
is, of course, at liberty to please themselves, but no one has the right to 
spoil the pleasure of others b's obseuring the bouquet of old wine with 
the smell of tobacco smoke . It becomes a matter of common courtesy 
not to smoke m a room where others are enjoying fine wmc. There are 
many instances quoted of professional tasters who find their palate 
refreshed by a cigarette during a long tastmg, but the cigarette is 
smoked outside the room m which the tastmg takes place, so that the 
atmosphere in which wme is tasted remams as pure as possible. There 
are exceptions, such as smoking with sherry and other fortified white 
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wines, which lose none of their attraction from an accompanying 
taste of tobacco. Old matured red wines, however, wines which are 
worth the time, trouble and expense of keeping in order that they may 
have the opportunity to develop over the years the delicacy and finesse 
of flavour and aroma of their true quality, cannot fight against the 
pungency of tobacco smoke. 

THE IMPORTANCE OR UNIMPORTANCE OF AGE 

Theic is a trite little phrase used in wine-drinking countries to the 
effect that ‘ Wine is like a man - age makes the bid ones sour and the 
good ones better’, which means, I take it, that with time the truth is 
revealed. The majority of wines can probably be enjoyed when young, 
but the pleasure given by a finely bred wine when it is young does not 
compare with the pleasure it can give when it is fully maturcd.^Jmce 
only experience can determine whether a wine is likely to reveal great 
qualities when old, it is clearly the province of the wine merchant who 
has studied his subject to advise on the question of wines fit to be laid 
down for maturing. A great many attractive wines, both red and white, 
arc best drunk when young, but there are some great wines, mostly 
from Bordeaux, Burgundy and Oporto, which cannot justify the high 
prices at which they are sold unless they are given a chance to develop 
their qualities slowly. 

Equally, there arc finely bred wines which, because of hazards 
attendant on their birth, are so lacking in some of the usual characteris- 
tics of their breed that they never can attain perfection, and there are 
lesser breeds which, because of the bounty o r nature during the year 
they were bom, achieve such balance and proportion that they retain 
the simple charm of their youtli for many years and are in the end more 
attractive than their distorted betters. Age is no panacea for the lack of 
qualities due to the accident of birth, but in wine at least it is a necessity 
for the full development of inherited character and individuality. In 
general it is true that red wines improve more with age than do white 
wines, possibly because so much of the charm * r white wines lies just 
in that freshness and fragrance of youth that age destroys. Yet many 
who admire and enjoy the majesty of fine Rhine wines still prefer to 
drink Moselles while still young and fresh. It is, as always in wine, a 
matter of personal taste and the mood of the moment. Although there 
is probably a high degree of unanimity about the attraction of old 
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hock and young Moselle, there is much disagreement about the attrac- 
tions of age in other white wines. The fine wines from the Graves 
district of Bordeaux and from the generous soil of Sautemes and 
jSistac develop an enchanting bouquet and delicacy of flavour with 
age, although to many people these attractions are outweighed by 
their quality of direct freshness and uncomplicated flavour when 
young. 
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WINE NAMES 


Basically, all wines arc named geographically, that is to say, the 
label states the origin of the wine in terms of wine-growing areas* In 
the United Kingdom the law also inquires that the country of origin 
should be stated clearly, a useful ind indeed necessary safeguard against 
the confusion which can anst from the borrowing of trench place 
names by other countries and European names by other continents. 

Large production areas such as the Rhine, Moselle, Bordeaux, Bui> 
gundy, Jerez, Oporto and Champagne, to take a few examples, pro* 
duce an infinite variety of type and quality within their boundatfbp. 
It is therefore necessary, if wine is to be recognizably defined, to know 
more than its general irea of origin. Furtnermorc its quality and charac- 
ter will depend on the year m which it was made, the grapes and the 
type of soil on which they were grown, as well as the time at whiejh 
they were picked. This important information is given m varying 
detail on all wine labels 

As a rule, the finer the wine the greater the amount of information 
given, as, for example, with the finest German hocks, which are des- 
cribed by the vintage, the villige, the vineyard, the grape, the time of 
pickmg and fin illy the grower or me shipper. Sometimes even the 
actual number of the cisk in which the wine was made is used by the 
German growers to differentiate i p irticularly fi ie cask from its fellows. 
The great French wmes usually need no morr than the name of the 
property on which they arc grown and the official controlled appella- 
tion name to winch the district in which they are situated is entitled 
by law. 

At the other end of the scale are wmes of good quality made in large 
areas, such as the Cotes du Rhone, but varying little one from the other. 
They, and wmes like them, are not known by t hi names of individual 
properties but by the appellation arc i only, with a shipper’s name and 
perhaps a brand name if the shipper finds this desirable. 

Labelling customs vary m different countries m the detail they give 
and the order m which they give it, but the basic information given is 
common to all wines. The table at the end of this chapter illustrates the 
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principle used in wine-naming and its application in various countries 
and districts. 

Reference has already been made to the complicated nature of 
German wine description. The reasons are further explained in the 
section dealing with Germany. 

In wines such as Bordeaux and Burgundy, it is the soil and the blend 
of grapes used that are primarily responsible for the varieties of 
character and quality of the wine produced. The soil varies from area 
to area and the proportion in which the few authorized types of vine 
are planted vary from vineyard to vineyard, so that the area and the 
vineyard become the important factors to be revealed on the label. The 
effects of the weather during the productive period of the vine each 
year from May to October arc of paramount importance to all light or 
‘table* wines, and the vintage is therefore usually also stated on the 
label. Some of the finest wines made are the result of the blending of 
wines from different vineyards, as for example Champagne, which is 
identified by the name of the shipper responsible for the blend, and 
may be either a vintage or non-vintage. Port is another high-quality 
wine in exactly the same position. Like Champagne shippers, port 
shippers from time to time decide that a particular vintage is good 
enough to be presented to the public as it is, without blending with 
other vintages, and put on the market a ‘vintage year*. Not all port 
shippers choose the same year, nor necessarily do the Champagne 
shippers. Sherry is the one high-quality wine which, because of the 
manner of its production, cannot be described as a vintage, and except 
for rare old bottles, mostly of an experimental nature, no vintages will 
be found on sherry labels. 

Cognac, like all spirits, develops only in cask, and once put into 
bottle docs not change so long as the cork remains sound. A vintage on 
a bottle of Cognac can, therefore, be very misleading unless it is 
accompanied by information about the length of time it has been kept 
in cask before bottling and where it has been kept. New regulations 
strictly controlling the use of vintages on Cognac have now come into 
force and in the future vintages on Cognac labels will give a true indi- 
cation of the maturing of the spirit. Spirit gradually evaporates if kept 
in cask and since Cognac takes something like twenty years to develop 
its full qualities in cask, a great deal of the contents of the cask may have 
disappeared by the time it is bottled. If it has been kept in the cellar of a 
grower or merchant, there is always the possibility that the loss has 
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been made up each year by the addition of a younger wine. This may 
not necessarily harm the quality but it must change it. The safest place 
of all to keep Cognac in wood is in bonded cellars under the surveil- 
lance of H.M. Customs, whose regulations forbid the filling-up of 
casks. In addition, therefore, to vintage and name of shipper, which are 
the indications of its initial quality, it is comforting to see on a Cognac 
label some such information as ‘landed in year X* (preferably the year 
after it is made) and 4 bottled in year Y ’(preferably about twenty years 
la*cr). 

Finally, ther^ are wine-producing areas both in Europe and else- 
where whose wines aie mosth grown on an unvarying type of local 
soil. lhe\ luxcl no complicated system of area, parish and vineyard to 
describe them, but ire generally desciibcd by the grape from which 
they arc made, b\ brand names, by description of type, or by borrow- 
ing the well-established names of traditional viticultural areas, sudNB 
Burgundy, Sauternes, claret ami sherry, v'hose type they are supposed 
to, and often do, resemble, but whose quality they do not always 
attain. It will be noticed fiom the table of examples below that the 
>jhcies of giapc is only used to identify white wines. The rule is not 
univei s d - some North American red wines arc described by the grape 
species and also some Dominion wines. The names of the grower, 
shipper or blender may be replaced by the name of the importer. From 
the drinkci’s point of view, it is essential that someone should be res- 
ponsible for the wine in the bottle. An anonymous label is about as 
satisfactory as an anonymous letter. 

Many wines are labelled with brand names, that is to say names 
which have no reference to the origin of the w‘ les and must not give 
the impression that they represent a vineyard. rj hey may be made-up 
names like ‘ Vincdo’, or imagin lry descriptions like ‘Bel Enclos’ or 
‘Partners Restive’, but they must not be preceded by any description 
such as Clos or C hateau or Domainc that could give the impression 
that they represent an existing vineyard. 1 hey arc generally used by 
exporters to identify wines which would otherwise be entitled only to 
the name of a pi unary or large secondary ai^* mch as Bordeaux, 
Sauternes, Graves, etc. They ire used freely to describe the fortified 
wines such as port and sherry and are the only means open to distillers 
of Cognac and whisky to describe their products if any identification 
other than the name of the distiller or blender is required. Their main 
purpose is to give the brand owners freedom to blend wines if this is 
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EXAMPLES OF PRINCIPLES BY WHICH WINES 


Witte group Vlticultural area 

or Primary or Secondary 

Country area Vintage Vineyard Village area Grape name 


Prance Alsace 2950 


Trammer 


Bordeaux 

NV 


Bordeaux Rouge 

(Claret) 

I9SO 


Samt-Emihon 

1950 

1950 

Margaux 

Ch. Palmer Margaux 

Sautemes 

Graves 


Burgimdy NV 



Beaujolais 

1950 


Flcunc 

(Bcaujolais) 

NV 



COce de Beaune 
Village 

Cote de Beaune 

I 9 SO 


Pommard 

1950 

Lcs Mal- 

Vosne 

Cote de Nuits 

comorts 

Romanic 


1950 

Chambcrtm 



1950 



Chablis 

X 9 JO 



Chablis iercru 

1950 

Lcs Preuses 


Chablis Grand Cru 




Bourgogne Rouge 


Champagne 

x 950 


Jura 1950 

1950 


Ch&tcau-Chalon 

Arbois 


Loire 1950 Muscadet 

1950 Vouvray 

Pouilly sur 
Loire 

2950 CIos de rMo Chinon 


Muscadet 

Blanc- 

Furnd 


C6te de Chinon 









ARB NAMED ON PRICE LISTS OR LABELS 


Crape 

Description Brand Wine Type Shipper 


Shipper In Alsace a particularly Mod 

quality is sometimes aistui* 
guished by a designation 
such as Special Reserve. 
Vineyard names are very 
rarely used 


Haut-CJulct 

Bel Lnclcs 

Shipper and/or 
importer 

*» i» 

Chateau- 
bottled or 
shipper 

Classified growths are often 
bottled at the ch&teau, in 
which case the words ‘Mis 
en bouteilles au Chiteau’ or 
‘Mise du Chateau* si way* 
appear on label and cork and 
sometimes on the capsule. 


Shipper or 

The best wines of Beaujolah/ofo 


importer 

generally described only by 


*> §» 

the name of the village. 


*9 >1 

See notes below for Burgundy 


>» It 

names. 


Growet or 

Vineyard names also oftenygiv|tt 


shipper and / 

with Chablis ters crus Inert 


or importer 

arc only seven vineyards 


Shipper 

rating as Grands Crus 


Ciown Reserve Dry 
Dry 


Bnt importer 
French snipper 
(eg Bol- 
linger) 


Brand may be the names of 
firms existing m name only 
and registered by a trading 
firm Various terms are used 
y Champagne shippers to 
denufy wines prepared for 
the UK. market - dry. 
very dry, extra sec, etc 


Rose Grower or 

shipper 


’ Brand name 
often used in 
conjunction 
with area 
L names 


A't! nugh Muscadet it dm 
Grower and /or < v of a grape it is also 
shipper tne name of a whole area 

in which the grape iagrowft 
exclusively. 

Few vineyard names an found 
on Loire wines in U.K. 
They are mostly known by 
their village or district. 
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EXAMPLES OF -PRINCIPLES BY WHICH WINBS 

Country 

Wine group 
or Primary 

area Vintage Vineyard Village 

Viticulture! area 
or Secondary 
area 

Grape name 

France 

Rh6ne 

Chateauneuf- 

du-Pape 

Tavel 

Chitcau Ch&tcauneuf- 

Fines Roches du-Pape 

C6tcs du Rhdnc 



Spirits 


Cognac 

Armagnac 

Marc de Boulogne 

t 

Germany Hocks and 
Moselles 

Nicrstcincr 
Domthal Nierstcmcr 

Kroncnbcrg Krcuznacher 
Kronenbcrg Krcuznacher 

Rhcinhcsscn 

Rhcinhessen 

Nahe 

Nahe 

Riesling 

Riesling 



Schloss 

Johanmsberg 

Rhein gau 

Riesling 

Spain 

Sherry — 

Table wine 


Rioja 


Portugal Port 





Portuguese — 
Table wine — 




Italy 

Tabic wines 


Chianti 

Orvieto 



South 

Africa Sherry 


Australia Table wine 

Chateau 


Libcrtas 
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Grape 

Description 

Brand 

Wine Type 

Shipper 


\ Grower shipper Very few single vineyard 
| and/or rimes are used to identify 

/ importer Cdtes du Rhone wines. 



f Eiu-dc-vie 

I generally 
| identified by Shipper 
\ brand name 

Vintages on Cognac are now 
only legal if the spirit has 
been stored under strictly 
controlled conditions 

Auslese 

Fcinste 

Auslese 

Saint 

Elizabeth 

J tcbfraumilch 

Grower and/or In the case of the finest hocks 
shipper and Moselles individual m^ks 

„ are sometimes identified Ty 

Shipper cither (a) cask number, e g 

Fa ss No 6 (hocks), Fuder 

No 6 (Moselles), or by (b) 
the word Cabmct, a descrip- 
tion which can be used 
arbitrarily withm defined 
limits by any grower 


Isabchta 

Pirador 

Fmo 

Bristol Milk 

Ship per 

«i 

•i 

Sherry and port often bear a 
brand name in addition to 
shipper and importer 


Allegro 

Crusted 

Tawny 

Ros^ 

Ship 

Shipper or 
importer 
Matcus 
Shipper 

Portuguese table wines generally 
rely on indication of pro- 
duction area and shipping 
name 

Shipper 


Wynkel 

Pile extra dry Shipj cr 

South Africa uses same principle 
as Spain to describe its shetnes 
but uses the English language. 
For its table wines it uses die 

1 aux system and some- 
tin s the French language. 

Shipper 
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necessary to maintain a regular type, quality and price which the 
variation in vmtage might otherwise make impossible Wines known 
by brand names rarely carry a vmtage. 

NOTES ON WINE NAME CHART 

1, According to French law the i ibel of a controlled appcll ition wine 
must bear the name of the appellation and the words ‘Appellation 
Controlec*. In the United Kingdom the last words aic not obligatory. 
In the vast majority of cases the controlled part of the appellation is 
the vittcultura! area, c.g S'unt-Emilion, or the village, e.g. Mirg iux. 
In Burgundy, however, the controlled part of the appellation often 
applies to the vineyard itself as well is to the vilhge, e.g. Clos de 
Vougeot is controlled is is Vougeot, the vilhge in which the vineyard 
is situated. In these c iscs the label often bears the name of the vmeyard 
and not that of elthu the vilhge or the viticultural irt 1 . Only the 
essential miormationatcorduig to French regulations h is been included 
in the chart. There is no reason why the shipper or lmpoi ter should not 
include additional inform ition if lit thinks it neccssir}. 

Brand names arc genet illy imagin irv words sometimes designed to 
evoke an image of the character of the wine, < .g. Bt m Sole ll. Thcv are 
not allowed to bt qualified b\ sue h words as Chatc ui, Clos, Domamc, 
etc., that might create the lmpitssion that the) repicsent existing 
vineyards. 

2. The information on Gcrmui wmt 1 ibels is given m i different order 
from that usually adopted on other wine 1 ibtls It is i logical order, 
Starting with the wnu -growing ait i and workmg down thiough the 
vineyaid, the gripe, the quality of the gripe and sometimes to an 
individual cask numbet or a luniting dcsenption such as ‘Cabinet 
Wine’. The word ‘C lbinct’ is at the sole disciction of the grower 
and fixes the standing of the wmt in the hierarchy of Ins own pro- 
duction. It is not a universal stand utl controlled by law, such as 
Auslcsc 9 etc. In the above chart the col minis lnve been numbered 
to show the order in which the respective descriptions would 
appear on a label. 

Estate bottling is indicated by the word Wachstum (growth) followed 
by the name of the owner of the vmeyard and the words Original - 
abjullung t 

Wines bottled by a shipper or wholesale merchant are described 
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either as in Abfullung Johan Schmidt or is 111 Ktlhiabzug Johan 
Schmidt 

Gra^ dt scrip twn is as follow s 

Spark m 1 geiieril life gulieiing 

y 4 s' st selected bunches gitl it rec 1 1 Uc 

BttnuaiishsL selected gL ipc^ withered hte 

1 I nhunn selected gi ip s g itheied even 1 itu 

hi iddi ion tl c wends ‘I tun 01 ‘I i in n (hue 01 tmest) ue sometimes 
u e J b\ gi >wers to c]ii ilit^ luitli 1 the list thiee descriptions listed 
ibo\ e 

i\nntnm All wines desciibed bs theabosegi pc d s captions or by 
tbe n me of 1 gi ip must be unde fie 111 the nituiil, unsweetened 
1 ». ( f the gr ipes g ithered in the a in uds La ssei wines are allowed 

to h ive sug 11 id tied to the must, be tote ferment ition m order that they 
mn ct]uirc the rccjiusite degree o** leohe 1 b\ fermentation. If this 
fu iht\ h is not been m ele us«. of the \\ old Katin uni (rnturil) is some- 
times ulded tc the d snip 1 >n of lessei wines 

1 n bftaumihh is m f ict 11 ui mi il bi md It de fines 1 ts pe of wuie and 
within ceil 1111 wid Im 11 e 11 be blende 1 fron in\ vinevud m the 
R 1 wm leio c belli piodueto f \ single vines ird The name is 
tl t to h b 11111st ippliee to wines fiom the Liebfraucnstift 
\i i \ ids t Win ms 


T-c 



CHAPTER 7 


THE STORING OF WINE 


The time necessary for the full development of wine varies between 
three and twenty years and in quite a number of eases is more than 
twenty years, as, for example, the clarets, which may in some 
cases need forty years, and many vintage ports and other fortified 
wines which develop much more slowly than table wines. It is a 
matter on which the advice of the wine merchant must be taken. It is 
wise always to allow a rccentl) moved old wine to lest at least three 
months if it is to recover fully from the effects of being shaken up. 
Newly bottled wine needs six months to adjust itself to the new 
conditions it is experiencing in bottle after the freedom of the cask. It 
often goes through a phase which wine met chants refer to as ‘bottle 
sickness \ 

There are five factors to be considcied after )ou have decided to 
lay down wine and to stoic it They are: 

Temper atuie of storage spate 
Darkness of storage spatt 
Cleanliness of storage spice 
Freedom from vibiation 
Length of time the wine is to be kept 

The importance given to the whole matter depends on the type and 
quality of the wine to be stored. 

Temperature has a direct and immediate influence on the organic 
and inorganic changes that take place during the maturing period. 
Light quite quickly affects the colouring matter in wine. Cleanliness 
can affect the taste; movement the progressive development over a 
period, and time the achievement of final perfection. For the great 
majority of wine-lovers who can only hope in these enlightened days 
to find storage space for wines to be consumed within a year, it is 
obviously the first two points that arc of real importance. The fourth 
point, that of freedom from vibration, will exclude chests of drawers 
or similar pieces of furniture which shake or disturb the wine every 
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time they are opened to withdraw a bottle. A little ingenuity and 
adaptabilitv can gcncialh produce space suitable foi keeping wine, 
even tu 1 modem flat. A brief gl mce at the notes which follow will 
establish the guiding pimcipks, and enthusiasm will do the rest. 

TEMPERATURE 

The icgul iritv of tempciatuie is mote linpoitant, within limits, than 
the 11 1 t mpeiature. To sonu extent wnu can adipt itself to con- 
ditions, but is important to a\oid violent and sudden changes of 
tempi 1 ituic. The temperature influences the rate at which wine 
devch ps md, is alreid) mei 1 ioiu d, it must devc lop slowly to achieve 
its Ixst 1 he (older the tempciatuie, the slower its development. 

Avoid 111 the ‘dispersed’ cclLi diicct heat and violent changes of 
tempe 1 itute. A 100m which m i\ be at 60^ T. dining the summer and 
war UK d up to C»s F. gr idudh duiiiip the winter months is no great 
dmg 1, but if wine k.j undei these conditions for any length of 
time it is is well to keep an eve open foi shifting corks. A rise of 
sewril degrees e m cuise the wine 111 tin bottle to expand and this 
ma\ shjnh dislodge the coik. When the tempe'rature falls the wine 
w r ill ^hnnk agun in volume and lc i\c 1 space unde 1 the coik which 
is filled b\ air and c.»n ovei a nundn 1 of sens tend to spoil the wine. 
The coik, h'ft immoistcncd, will giadinll) shrink and a subsequent 
cxpeision of the wine ineie ise tl ull ge 111 the bottle by seeping 
through the sp ice left between c 01k and bottle neck. 

Low temperatures aic reqiimd for white wines that aic to be kept 
ovet 1 p^nod of ycais. From 4^ F. to 4S 0 F. s ideal. Normal room 
tcmpeiatuies up to 6o° F. will not damage most young white wines 
kepi foi three to four months. Kcd wines laid down for development 
ovei \cars will general!) do be st between 50° F. and 55 0 F., but here 
again temperatures of up to 60 h will do no harm to light wines not 
intended for long-term development. 

Wine should be stored away fiom direct davhght if it is to be kept 
for several months, and in no case should it be e p iscd for more than 
a few d lys to the direct rays of the sun. The active rays of sunlight 
have an immediate and upsetting effect on the natural development 
of wine. 

Any sort of continuous or sudden movement or vibration is bad 
for the development of old wine, though it is comparatively un- 
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important to young wine kept for limited periods. Apart from the 
general disturbing effect, it will stop the sediment formed from settling 
peacefully on the underside of the bottle. Young wine not intended 
for lengthy maturing in bottle is not affected by general movement 
or change. 


CLEANLINESS 

Wine in bottle is fairly well protected from the effects of extraneous 
smells, but it is still vulnerable to certain diseases which can attack the 
cork, such as cork weevil or acetate bacteria. The presence of these is 
encouraged by unclean conditions in the cellars. The cork weevil 
spoils wine by destroying the cork and letting in air. Bottled wine is 
well protected from the vinegar bacteria, but it remains an unwelcome 
inhabitant of any cellar. It is important, therefore, that wine kept in a 
cellar shall be free from the contamination that can come from vin- 
egary half-emptied bottles or spilt wine. Strong smells or fustiness 
should also be avoided because these can attach themselves to the 
outside of the bottles and contaminate the wine when it is poured 
out. A wine stored in a flat, for example, near cosmetics or scent 
might well face an unnecessary hazard when it is released from its 
bottle. A cellar should not be hermetically sealed - there should be 
ventilation, but no draughts, at least no draught playing directly on 
the stored wine. A slight movement of air to keep the atmosphere 
fresh and prevent the growth of harmful bacteria is an asset. 


BINNING 

Wine must be stored lying down; spirits standing up. The reason is 
that in the case of wine the cotk must be kept moist and swollen by 
contact widi the liquid, whilst the effect of concentrated alcohol, 
such as whisky, gin or brandy, is to dehydrate and gradually shrivel 
the cork and so expose the liquid to the action of the air. There are 
various methods of binning in cellars, which most wine merchants 
will be glad to explain to their customcis. They are all commonsense 
methods and can generally be evolved and adapted as required. The 
object should be to build a pile which is stable and from which a 
bottle can be removed without disturbing either the pile or other 
individual bottles. Each bottle should be perfectly horizontal so as to 
form a firm base for another row of bottles on top. In no event should 
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the bottles slope towards the neck - this will place any eventual 
deposit in the least favourable position for decanting. In the old days 
laths were placed across every two or three rows, partly to spicad the 
weight evenly and partly to mamtain the structure in the event of a 
faulty bottle giving way under the weight. In certain forms of 
binning these arc still necessary, as in the normal straight-sided bin 
where bottles arc laid exactly 011 top of each other and not in the ‘bed* 
formed between two adjacent bottles. For the normal household the 
que lion scarcely arises. 

Wooden bins to hold any qu intity can easily be erected, or modem 
steel Meccano- 1 ike bins, built up to whatever size is required, can be 
obtained from cellar equipment suppliers. There is generally no need 
for laths m bins holding up to ten tiers of bottles. For small houses 
and flats ill sorts of dispci sed cellars can easily be organized. Indi- 
vidual bottle bins which can be bought cut to any shape can be fitted 
into odd walls and corners. Wooden or cardboard partitioned cases, 
which wine merchants u* * to deliver wines in, Cun be laid on their 
sides, nc\t to each other, and on top of each other, to build excellent 
smgk -bottle bins as required. With the aid of these dispersed bins, 
ullais c in be oigam/cd in most homes. There is generally room for a 
case or two under the kitchen sink, under the stairs or in the box- 
room, at the bottom of wardiobcs, or even on the top. Airing cup- 
bonds 01 places ncai hot-water pipe" arc not recommended. 

Wines stoied 111 direct cold d’ mghrs arc apt to deposit tartrate 
cixstals winch look rather like the ‘hypo’ used by photographers. 
The crystals aic solid and heavy and fall like stones through the 
hi 1II1 in tlx clear w r inc, which can be decanted ff them with great case. 
Thev in no w »y liaim the wine. Indeed, to th extent that they reduce 
its tcidit) , thex max even improve it. Yet great white wines which 
h ive matured foi x 1 r> to produce a delicate flavour and bouquet are 
continu illy having t > be d< c mu d and re-bottlcd, losing in the process 
% the fineness of their bouquet, b *c o usc of the ignorant prejudice against 
a hirmlcss deposit in *wlnte wine. For some inexplicable reason, 
deposit iu red xx me n cccptcd whilst in white ic it is considered to 
bcuin .ccept iblc. 

, Apart from this, draughts interfere with the development of wine 
and should be avoided. 

Many wine merchants are ready to help customers with the storage 
of their w r inc by keeping it for them in their own cellars. 




PART T"WO 




CHAPTER 8 


VINEYARDS 


ViNr'iARDS vary in size from an acre or two producing ten casks of 
wme to inmdreds of acres producing large quantities of wine. Those 
prod’ i uig wine odier than the most ordinary are generally planted 
on gentle slopes or on the southern sides of precipitous hills and very 
often dong the bulks of a river as in Bordeaux, Alsace, the Loire and 
the Rhine. Work m them continues all the year round, for unlike in 
many blanches of agriculture not only does the soil need the usual 
ploughing rnd raking but the vine itself needs individual attention in 
the winter months to prepare it for its crop and to protect it from 
pests and sickness durmg the spring and summer. It very often takes 
more labour and much mo ^ money to produce a bad vintage than a 
good one. Theoretically, the wines from one vineyard should be the 
same - they have the same name on die label - but in fact there are 
many vineyards, particularly u\ Burgundy, that are divided up 
amongst different proprietors. This h ippens often in France, where 
rigid laws of succession make it difficult lor one heir to inherit a whole 
\mc\aul if this happens to represent the major part of an estate. 
Apm, tnuefore, from the diffcrem ^s m wines bearing the name of 
011c region there can be differences in wines bearmg the name of one 
vine \ aid, as for example Clos dc Vougcot, which has fifty-six 
p A opiictors all cultivating their own part and n king their own wine. 
Qinlity and character will depend on the skill ff the owner and the 
pirt of the vineyard in which hi* holding lies. 

Bee iii^c wme is so sensitive to any and every condition that is 
prevm hiring its production, from the elements in the soil to bad 
smells n. the neighbourhood of the cellar, the authorities take as many 
precautions as possible to preserve the purity of the character of wines 
from the qu llity producing areas. Regulations cu * ' the area entitled 

to well-! novvn names and eliminate from those areas any part where 
the soil is unsuitable. In Bordeaux, for example, that part of a vineyard 
situated m the rich alluvial soil near the i iver banks is not allowed to 
use the ii' me of its district. Other regulations cover the type of the 
vines planted, the density at which they are planted and the manner in 
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which they are pruned as well as the variety of vines allowed. These 
wine laws governing the names of vineyards vary from country to 
country. In France they are known as the law of Appellation d’Origine 
Controlcc - A.O.C. for short - and have done a great deal to protect 
the public against the unscrup.tlous use of the names of famous 
districts on inferior wines. They arc referred to more fully in the 
sections on French wines in Part Three. 

The pruning of the vine, also controlled by the A.O.C. regulations 
in France, is of the greatest importance in the maintenance of quality. 
Each year this highly specialized activity goes on in the vine yards in 
various stages from November to March. It is carried out by vjmeyaid 
labourers, often so experienced that they can tell you the number of 
bunches of grapes produced by an individual vine in past yea is and 
automatically adapt their pruning to its needs. 

Immediately after the vintage in October the soil has to be hoed 
and before winter the earth banked w ell up the stems to piotcct them 
from frost. In the spnng, in some vnu yards, fruit-bcnnng branches 
are trained along stimg or wire to ket p the fruit t 8 ins. or 2 ft from 
the ground, where it can benefit from the warmth of the earth during 
the lipming months from June t» September; in others the plant is 
allowed to grow higher, citlur because it is more natural to its 
growth or because its situation exposes it to strong ground frosts 
which letard the maturing of the giapes in late summer or early 
autumn. During the summer topper sulphate is sprayed on the leaves 
to counteract mildew, which warm damp weather can pioducc, and 
dry sulphur to pi ott ct the grape s against * oidium’, another fungoid or 
cryptogamic disease brought on bv the same condition. 

A certain amount of fertilization of vineyards is geiKialh practised, 
although with great circumspection and care because of the sensitivity 
of the grape to foreign smells and taste, hi the spring rcpl Jiting takes 
place of those pai ts of the vineyard where old, unproductive vines 
have already been pulled up. The ground is always allowed to lie 
fallow for some years, sometimes, as in the Rhone vJlt) , for as much 
as twenty years. The young vines are planted either by grafting the 
Vitis vinifera (sec p. 76) on to American roots planted the previous 
year or in one operation by planting the whole graft prepared in the 
nurseries during the winter months. The economic life of the vine 
varies from forty to eighty years in most French vineyards, depending 
on how it has been nourished, how much the yearly demands on it 
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have been restricted by careful priming, and on those mysteries that 
govern the life of all growing tilings. Most vineyards aim at an 
echelon of vines of different ages, both because it enables them to 
maintain a level of quality of wine which would vary too suddenly 
if a large proportion of old vines were replaced en bloc by young 
vines, and because it takes a newly planted vine five years to produce 
good-quality wmc and a grower cannot afford periodic big gaps in 
his production. 



CHAPTER 9 


VINES, SOIL AND WEATHER 

VINES 

Thl vine, the soil and the weather are the three influences which 
control the type and quality of wines. The wine-making giapc is 
grown all round the world within latitudes 50° N and 40° S. In 
theory the grower can choose from something like five thousand 
varieties of vine which he can plant in his vineyaid in whatever 
proportion seems good to him. In practice he mav be limited by 
local regulations authoiizing ccicain vines only or by the suitability 
of his soil and climate. He has sufficient choice of grapes alone to allow 
the production of an endless vaiicty of wines, and when variations of 
soil, wliich is not identical in am two vmcyaids, and the differences m 
the weather from year to year are also taken into account, the possible 
permutation becomes limitless and the wine he produces will depend 
mostly on his own experience. 

Wine-growing is an art bised on a mass of cmpmcal knowledge 
acquired by experience handed down from geneiation to generation. 
It is helped by science, winch has made great piogicss m the treat- 
ment and prevention of diseases to wliich the vine is subject, but m its 
finer aspects depends on the experience and imagination of the grower. 
Imagination plays its pai t, for no one can know how 7 good a wme uni 
be or what form its quality may take. A grower of fine wines seeks 
perfection without any possibility of knowing how this will manifest 
itself. In the end Nature retains her secrets, and most growers, from 
the peasant to the proprietor of great vineyards, look upon themselves 
as trustees of the soil with a responsibility to posterity. 

There arc between thirty-five and forty different species of vine at 
least, each of which produces many varieties. There is only one 
species from which good wine can be made. It is known as Vitis 
vinifera and is indigenous to Europe. The other species are grouped as 
native to Asia or North America. Present-day so-called native 
American vines used for wine production are cither European stock 
imported 150 to 200 years ago which have now acquired their differ- 
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ent characteristics from the soil and climate of America, or European 
wines crossed with the American species, that is to say true hybrids 
which produce good wines under native American conditions. The 
word ‘hybrid ’ is properly applied only to a crossing of species. The 
five thousand varieties of Vitis vinifera which exist in Europe arc of 
unknown origin but as members of the same species are not hybrids 
in the true sense but varieties of one species. New varieties such as the 
Miillei-Thurgau, a cross-breed of Sylvancr and Riesling, used in 
Germany, arc not strictly speaking hybrids cither although often 
referred to as such. They arc cross-breeds within the same family. 

American native vines have nevertheless played a decisive part in 
the survival of European vine yards. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century there arrived in France in a shipment of fruit from America 
a minute bcetle-1 ike creature known as ‘Phylloxera vastatrix*. Tie 
insect, which nourished itself on the roots of the vines, completely 
destroy cd the native vinifera plants. With.. 1 fwi t years it had created 
havoc in the majority of European vineyards despite innumerable ex- 
periment's to find a means of eradicating it. In the end it was found that 
American vines had acquired an immunity by developing the ability 
to heal -he wounds inflicted on its roots. American vines, however, 
were not of the vinifera species and could not be planted in European 
vineyards with any hope of producing a drinkable wine. But there was 
no reason why American roots should not be grafted on to European 
plants which c ould then continue to x oducc their own fruit. In order 
th it they should be able to do this un contaminated by any foreign 
flavour it was necessary to select suitable root stocks from amongst the 
thousands of varieties available. There arc about 1 hundred authorized 
in France today, enabling Europt *>n vines to produce their traditional 
wine free from the threat of Phylloxera. 

It is open to discussion whether the grafted vine produces a fruit 
of equal quality to the direct planted vine. Exact comparisons are 
difficult to make. There arc vineyards in Europe in whifh the un- 
grafted vine is still giown, sometimes in sufficic*’ - Quantities to make a 
separate wine. I have never tasted a wine from ,ui ungrafted vine 
which has been inferior to the nearest grafted vine, but I have seen 
examples which are superior. How much this is due to the vine and 
how much to the soil I do not know. 

By no means all the five thousand varieties of vinifera are used for 
wine-making; many arc not cultivated at all and many produce only 
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eating-grapes. There remain enough to give the grower endless 
opportunities for continued experiment. 

It is forbidden in most countries to use any but certain hybrids for 
the making of wine. In France the hybrids are divided into three 
groups, those forbidden, those tolerated and those recommended. 
The last two groups are allowed to make vin ordinaire but are not 
allowed to be used in the making of wine with any official claims to 
quality. Since the 1890s, when vineyards were being replanted after 
the Phylloxera, experiments in the use of hybrids for wine-making 
have been going on. Some promising results have bccn^ichicvcd, for 
the hybrid produces more grapes than vinifera and is resistant fo many 
diseases that afflict the European vine. Today about 20 per cent of 
France’s vine plantations consists of hybrid vines. The wine they 
produce is not exported. 

Anyone wishing to study the highly technical subject of vines will 
find it complicated by the vai iety of names given to the same plant in 
different regions and count nos. It is estimated that the five thousand 
varieties existing are known bv 24,000 different names. For example, 
the Cabernet Sauvignon, the basic vine in the Bordeaux area, is 
known b) no less than six diffcient names in various districts. 

In selecting his vines the grower is influenced fn st b) the quality lie 
hopes to achieve, but he is forced to take practical considerations into 
account as well. These tcsolvc themselves mainly into lesistance to 
disease and ability to mature under various climatic conditions. The 
Cabernet Sauvignon withstands well the effect of damp weather on 
its ripened grapes - they do not decay on the vine as easily as some 
other varieties. On the other hand it is subject to a fungus known as 
oi’dium which is very prevalent in Bordeaux vineyards in certiin 
weather conditions. The Mcrlot, a grape that gives a certain unctuous 
quality to the wine, is liighly resistant to oidium but vci y vulnerable 
to mildew, whilst the Malbec, a grape which has the advantage of 
maturing early, has had to be largeh abandoned in Bordeaux because 
of its tendency to drop its fruit in the early stages -the sickni known 
as ‘Coulurc* in France. 

These examples are taken from amongst gi apes produced only in 
the Bordeaux vineyards, but they illustrate the problems that confront 
all vine-growers. 

In addition to mildew, black rot and oidium, which arc the main 
cryptogamic diseases affecting the vine, there are certain animal 
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parasites, such as Cochylis, which can destroy the fruit and to which 
all varieties of vine are equally subject. Treatments, both curative and 
preventative, are well known and universally practised, and it is 
seldom that any of these two types of disease cause large disasters in 
modern vineyards. Coulurc, however, is less easy to deal with and was 
partly responsible for the very small size of the 1961 crop in Bordeaux, 
Violent climate explosions, like hail or severe frost, can still destroy 
\\ hole ' 1 ops in a few hours - and sometimes even the vines themselves, 
as did the eail\ frost of 1956 in Bordeaux. There is not anything the 
growei can do about this except keep in mind the greater resistance to 
frost that some vines have compared with others. 


SOIL 

It is general!} said that wine is produced on soil which could nourish 
T *< thing bur the \mc. This is partly ti a, Tl ire are vines giown on 
li mp iruiivel) rich soils and in sonic parts of the world even amongst 
other crops - low for row. This indeed was the case in the twelfth 
century in Bordeaux. It is broadly fan to support that other facile 
staten ent that the best wines come from the poorest soil, although 
this is difficult to substantiate unless )ou arc convinced that a fine 
Moselle is b< ttei than Chateau Yqucm. In one sense the statement is 
true, since alihe ugh the comp natively rich soils of the vast wine- 
producing areas, both in Europv md the American Continent, 
Africa and Ausiialia, produce rich wines, satisfying, warming, full- 
bodied, soft and pleasantly flavouied, they cannot produce the wines 
with the aroma and bouquet, the facets and fint >cs offlavour which are 
generally considered to represent quility in wine. Even though they 
can produce wines which can live a long time in bottle, they remain 
stolid and unimaginative and can just as well be drunk young as old. 

The delicacy of fine wine is not fostered by over-nourishment; 
like some poets it produces its best on a starvation diet. Good wine is 
nurtured on the purest of the salts of the ca rr unobscurcd by the 
richness of too fertile a soil. It is the variations in the chemistry of the 
soil that are the second great influence in the quality and character of 
wine. The wine made in Champagne from the Pinot grape is very 
different from that made in Alsace or Burgundy or Portugal from the 
same grape, and the white Sauvignon does not produce in Sautemes 
the same wine that it produces at Pouilly on the Loire. • 
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What then are the qualities that good wine demands from the 
soil? The roots of the vine go deep so that it can draw from the earth 
all the nourishment that it contains. It needs a subsoil in which its 
roots can obtain moisture in the hottest August but in which they 
will not be drowned in wet season*. For this reason a vineyard with a 
compact clay subsoil must be placed on a slope if excess water is to 
drain off, whilst one situated on a soil containing a good admixture of 
sand and silicate will drain easily. Vines planted on thick strata of 
gravelly and sandy soil get the advantage of this warmer, hcat- 
rcflecting medium in seasons lacking sufficient sun, but t] cy suffer in 
hot years like . Other types of soil such as light mould, stont*s, and 

above all limestone and chalk gieatly influence the quality and flavour 
of wines, but as some of these retain moisture and others drain away 
quickly, the contours of the vineyaid and the availability of a suitable 
subsoil to the searching roots remain of great importance. These 
considerations in their turn influence the choice of vine, the roots of 
which have different characteristics in differing varieties. As a general 
rule chalk and limestone can be considered essential for the pi induction 
of good white wines. They lie predominant in Champagne and 
Chablis, present in good quantity in many Get man vineyards and in 
the white areas of Burgundy and Bordeaux. Clay mixed with soil as 
subsoil makes for a higher alcoholic degree and deeper colours in red 
wines, as for example in Suiv-Lmdion and Bui gundy, but rich 
alluvial soils with too much cla\ produce only deep-coloured red 
wines rich in alcohol and tannin but coarse in flavour. The stony 
soil of many vineyards is highly prized for tveo reasons. Not only is 
it good for the drainage of the vineyard and general aeration of the 
sod, but where it is present in substantial quantities on the surface, as 
in many white wine areas and that of Bordeaux and in the vineyards 
of the Cotes du Rhone, it acts as a soui cc of heat that radiates warmth 
directly on to the ripening grapes unhindered by the leaves of the 
vine which protect only their top sides. This is particularly useful in 
the cool nights of late summer. 

Wine grown on a Graves soil often has a taste of wirm pebbles. 
Chalk and limestone sometimes give a slightly greenish tinge to white 
wines and a clear-cut impression to the flavour, giving a refreshing 
quality to the wine which is generally appreciated. Clay can give a 
kind of lazy luxurious taste to light red wines, wliilst red wines grown 
on a stony sod have a more austere character and generally depend 
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for their charm more on their bouquet and balance of flavour than 
on softness of texture. 


CLIMATE 

The grape takes about a hundred days to ripen from the end of the 
flowciing, which is in May/June in middle European vineyards. It 
needs proper conditions if it is to attain perfect maturity. And it also 
necus perfect maturity if it is to make good wine. The climate from 
Mas to September - and in many white wine areas, in October - is of 
great importance. In the early stages when the new fruit has been 
formed, a good supply of moisture helps to consolidate it. Some 
gentle warm rains in May and June do more good than harm pro- 
vided there arc dry sunny periods that prevent the onset of qypto- 
ganuc diseases induced by too much damp. The amount of rain 
req uiicd varies each year according to the amount of moisture 
retained by the soil after the autumn and winter. This varies from 
year to year and, of course, also from vineyard to vineyard according 
to its contour and the nature of its subsoil. The variation in vineyards 
is constant and is coircctcd b) the careful selection of vines most 
suitable to its pirticuhr condition, but the variation due to weather 
conditions throughout the whole year is far from constant and must 
be ac v c pted as one of the hazatds of wine production. There is nothing 
the grower can do to counteract *t. It is easy enough to imagine the 
effect of a sodden soil on a vine that has reached its flowering period - 
the dilution of the nourishing element of the earth in too much water, 
the consequent formation of strong vegetation and little fruit and the 
necessity of drier than usual conditions for the flowering periods. In 
gcueial a certain amount of early morning mist followed by a 
temperately sunny day favouis a successful flowering and fruiting. 
On the other hand if the previous autumn and winter have been 
abnormally dry so that the soil docs not contain much moisture, a 
dampness in the flowciing puiod is essential i r much fruit is to form. 
Throughout the whole of the life of the grape this kind of deviation 
from perfect conditions goes on. It is not surprising, therefore, that no 
two cimagcs are ever quite the same. I have never yet heard anyone 
claim one vintage to be exactly similar in character to another and I 
doubt if buch an cxict repetition of all conditions affecting the quality 
and character of wine is ever likely to occur. Once the flowering is , 
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safely over and the fruit set, different conditions are needed. By July 
the weather should be getting hot and dry and by the end of the month 
the grape should have swollen to its full size, so that during the first 
week of August it begins to change its colour to a darkci hue, be 
it either black, blue or yellow. This is the end of the growth period 
and the beginning of the ripening period. The vine has completed 
the first part of its job - has produced a strong and well-nourished 
fruit - and it now becomes a question of bringing it to matui ity. The 
soil begins to play a minor part, and the sun and the light and heat 
become all-important. July and August should be hot, bright months 
during which the grape matures. Excessive heat and -drvncss is 
harmful. Occasional rain showers do no harm during this period. 
The impoitant condition is a sufficiency of heat and sunlight during 
the day and warm nights. 

If the weather has been very dry as September, the time of the 
vintage, approaches, a little run or night mist is desirable, in older to 
allow the ferments to form on the grape skins. It is on the outside of 
the grape skins that the ferments form as a grey dust. Different 
varieties of ferments are produced in each district and the\ play an 
important, if mysterious, pait in the eventual quality of the wine. 
They grow better with the help of some damp m the atmosphere 
and so a little rain followed b\ hot sun for the actual gathering are the 
ideal conditions for September. Rain during the picking has the effect 
both of washing the ferments from the skin of the grapes and of dilu- 
ting the sugar content of the juice. The opeiation is, therefore , never 
undertaken in wet weather unless there is a danger of the grapes 
rotting on the vmes and a whole crop being lost. 



CHAPTER 10 


VINIFICATION* 


The actual conversion of grape jiuce into wine is a natural process. If 
left to itself in a pail or a ditch the juice would ferment and become 
wiue. But it would not necessarily become very palatable wine. Man’s 
part in the vinification process is confined to protecting the fermenting 
juice from all sorts of hazards to which it is vulnerable, some of which 
would interfere with its taste and some with the completion of the 
fermenting process, hi the case of fortified wines such as port and 
sherry, the natural process of fermentation may be deliberately inter- 
fered with or the finished product changed in order to make a wine 
different in character from that wLJ' Nature would otherwise have 
produced. Grape juice lert to itself ferments naturally until it produces 
a liquid containing up to 14 per cent of alcohol. Then it stops fer- 
mentation and has generally consumed all its sugar. If it has not 
consumed all its sugar it still stops fermenting when it has produced 
14 per cent of alcohol. For aperitif 01 dessert wines, a stronger degree 
of ah oliol and of sweetness is necessary. The ways in which these are 
obtained vary with different wines and arc described in Part Three. 

As the grapes arc gathered by jc vintagers into small baskets they 
are collected and poured into smill transport vats on carts or lorries 
and ti mspoited to the press house. There the stalks and twigs are 
remo\cd, either by mechanical means or by hand by tubbing the 
bunches on a slotted table through the aperture of which the stalks 
fall and the juice flows into a receptacle from which it is pumped into 
the vats. The skins, still containing some juice, remain on the table, 
from where they are thrown on to the floor of a large shallow pressing 
platform for a light treading to expel the remaining juice. 

PRESSING 

In the case of red wines the grapes arc then shovelled or pumped into 
the vat where they give colour and other desirable qualities to die 

* This chapter is an amplification of the description of the principles of wine* 
making given in Chapter 1 . 
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fermenting juice. White wines have no need of the skins, which in any 
case are generally white, and the juice is pumped into the vat. In the 
case of ros£ wines either fewer skins are added to the vat or the skins 
are left in contact with the must or unfermented grape juice for a 
shorter period. In fact there is little pressing of grapes to make the 
finest red wines, merely the breaking of the skins, the elimination of 
the stalks and the shovelling of skins into the vats to macerate in the 
fermenting musts. White grapes are generally pressed in hydraulic 
presses or mechanical or pneumatic presses, horizontal or vertical. 
The maimer m which the press is handled constitutes the first hazard 
in vinification, since a free flow of juice must be assured and *pips ipust 
not be crushed. For fine white wines the first pressings are often still 
done by feet in the same kind oflarge shallow walled platforms that 
are now used for red wines, the broken grapes bemg subsequently 
pressed to produce a more ordinary wine fermented separately. In the 
case of red wines, the skin and pulp taken from the fermentuig vat 
after the best wine has been made ate pressed and produce a secondary 
wine already partly feimcnted as it leaves the press. Whether or not 
part is used in th c grand vin depends on the quality of the pressed wine. 

This simple, natural phenomenon of fermentation goes on for a 
week or ten days. It is, in fact, a highly complicated process, the 
principles of winch were clarified by Pasteur in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but much of which is still not fully understood. 

rrnMrNTS 

The actuating clement m the process is a living self-reproducing 
organism, a )east that turns giape sugar into alcohol. The most usual 
variety formed on grape skins is called Saccharomyces ellipdoideus , 
estimated by various authorities to provide between 70 and 90 per 
cent of the active ferments in the making of wine. But there are a 
great many types of Saccharomyces and many other alcohol-produc- 
ing ferments besides Saccharontyas. Here, at the very beginning 
of the ‘simple' fermentation of grape juice, or ‘must' as it is called, 
lurk more dangers, for there are in the atmosphere ferments which 
produce vinegar from the newly formed alcohol, as well as the 
varieties of good ferments which offer a choice of methods to the 
wine-maker. Ferments can be controlled - they can be eliminated 
from musts or introduced into them. Different ferments have 
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different effects: some waste sugir, some produce bouquet at cost of 
body, some produce body at risk of too high acidity. I have seen ail 
ordinary white Macon in Burgundy fermented by yeasts gathered 
from grapes in the better area of Pouilly Fuisse and greatly improved 
thereby. Growers are apt to keep their secrets to themselves, and those 
who in any particular district have hit on a way to produce a better 
wine than their neighbours arc not likely to reveal their methods, 
knowing that the odds are very much against any neighbour falling 
on s \actly the same combination of soil, grapes and ferments, to say 
nothing of the many other Variations of procedure during the process 
of vinification. Once again there is very little established knowledge 
to guide the grower. He relies on continual experiment in his search 
for quality. 


TEMPERATURE 

Temperature plays a dominant role during the period of fermentation. 
Yeast cells live at i° C. but are inactive; they become normally active 
at about 15 0 C. and at 38° C. most of them die. Therefore, hot 
autumn days in wine-growing areas with air temperature sometimes 
of 30-3 3 0 C. don’t leave much nurgiu for the heat generated by the 
fermentation itself. As fermentation proceeds and becomes more 
violent the temperature of the liquid rises steadily and in hot weather 
theie is a tisk of a partially fermer d vat stopping ‘working* before 
all the sugar has been converted to alcohol. There is little prospect of 
restarting in such conditions. If thi> happens, the high temperature, 
the comparatively weak alcoholic degree, the presence of uncon- 
verted sugar, all render the w ; ne vulnerable to all sorts of harmful 
bacteria which may in due course start a slow transformation into 
vmeg ir. Complete fermentation then is essential and in hot years can 
create a real problem for the cellar master. The year 1947 was a 
difficult }car m this respect in France. I remember congratulating a 
Burgundian friend on the excellence of the win** he had made under 
these difficult conditions. He replied: T was 1l Jty, I had a vineyard 
proprietor from Australia visiting at the time. He gave me a lot of 
good advice* - a nice return for the help Australian growers received 
in the past from the French. 

All sorts of measures are used to prevent musts from becoming 
overheated. The liquid may simply be transferred to another vat, 
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cooling in the process, or cold water may be circulated through pipes 
immersed in the fermenting vat or, more generally, the partially 
fermented liquid is circulated through lengths of air-cooled piping 
and back again into the same vat. 

LENGTH OF VATTING 

The length of time during which a newly fermented red wine is 
allowed to remain in contact with the skins and pulp greatly affects its 
character and quality. It has already been seen that accidents can be 
caused by climatic conditions if the cellar master is careless about his 
job and that quality can be affected by the deliberate polic\ of the 
vineyard owner. An owner who is more interested in quantity than 
quality may add all his vin dc pressc to his fine wines. He may even 
have to do this in order to add substance to a wine made fiom grapes 
he has gathered too early because of wet weather. 

Sometimes the best-intentioned proprietors arc forced b\ public 
demand to compromise between perfection and practical results. A 
proprietor cannot entirely ignore public taste even if he knows that 
his function is to lead it lather than to follow it. Today he is influ- 
enced by the modern idea that the public wants wine which can be 
drunk young. One cannot dispute that Nature provides many 
wines suitable for drinking \ oung, but I doubt very much whether 
the best interests of anyone are served by denying to the great wines 
of the world the years they need in order to develop their full quality. 
Great wines, like great men, need time to develop. There arc, of 
course, the exceptional geniuses that die young, but this is no excuse 
for inducing an early demise by starvation. Once the fermentation in 
the vat is completed, a red wine draws nourishment and colour from 
the skins, which sink to the bottom after the fermentation gases have 
dispersed. Until the late it was the general custom to leave the 
wine for some time on their mass of skin, pip and pulp, from which 
it acquired additional colour, a richer tannin content and nourishment 
of varying kinds. The presence of tannin, which gives a harsh quality 
to young wine, ensured that the wine would live a long life, and the 
extra nourishment gave it something to feed and develop on during 
that extra time. As a result, wines were not only bigger and stronger, 
but they developed all the qualities with which they had been en- 
dowed by the vine. They needed much longer in bottle before they 
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were at all drinkable and by the time they had matured they had often 
thrown heavy deposits. 

Todav the newly fermented wine is often transferred from the 
fermenting vat as soon as the skins and pulp have fallen. It is not 
allowed to feed on them and is therefore lighter in colour and softer to 
the palnc. It can be bottled after eighteen months instead of two and a 
half or three years and drunk after two or three years in bottle instead 
of perhaps ten to twenty years. It may have enough youthful charm 
to be pleasant and enough character to be recognizable, but it never 
fully develops quality and dies young and unfulfilled. These wines 
suit modem conditions when restricted storage space prevents wines 
being 1 ud down and lack of time deprives them of proper care in 
decanting and serving. They also suit the wine trade, both grower 
and merchant, because they represent a much quicker turnow of 
precious capital. They suit in fact everybody except those wine-lovers 
who know how good they could have b^en if they had lived. 

Thi'- is the last hazaid ot vinification, the temptation of the owner 
to be unfaithful to his trust and make a wine quicket than Nature 
meant it to be made. 


CONSERVATION 

Onto the wine has been made the vmification proper can be said to 
have lxui completed. There folio s a period of up to three years in 
cask foi most table wines and an indefinite one for many fortified 
wines, when skilled caie is necessary to its proper development and 
health. The dangers are now less numerous and less urgent. During its 
development ycung wine throws off various impurities which fall to 
the bottom of the cask and can give a bad taste if they arc not regu- 
larly umoved. The wine has to be racked, or poured, offits deposit 
periodic ill). This operation not only removes it from the deposit 
but renews its store of oxygen on which all wine is dependent for its 
development. Again, wine slowl) evaporates »L*ough the wood of the 
cask and this must be kept filled. It easily acquires tastes and smells 
from outside, so the cellars must be kept clean. As the wine gets older 
after a few months in cask the impurities it throws off become less and 
are not heavy enough to fall through the wine and leave it clear. The 
wine has to be ‘fined’ (that is, cleared of floating impurities) with just 
the right amount of whatever medium is used, such as the whites of 
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eggs ° c patent preparations, which, as they fall through the wine, take 
the impurities with them. It is then left on ‘finings ’ for the right length 
of time, generally about four weeks. If it becomes infected with any 
stray ferments or bacteria or undergoes any unexpected chemical 
reaction it needs special treatment. These are part .of the dangers 
which the cellar master must be prepared to face if he is to produce a 
wine in perfect health when it is ready for bottling. 

Finally, the wine will probably not be bottled in the cellar in which 
it has bcTi brought up but will be sent to merchants* cellars, perhaps 
overseas, and once more subjected to hazards of rough movement, 
varying temperature and bacteria of differing sorts. It then beedmes 
the responsibility of the foreign merchant to see that it is in perfect 
condition before he bottles it. 



CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT IN BOTTLE 


No one can explain exactly how wirie develops in bottle. Pasteur 
* spent-n .my years trying to find out, and the reader who wants to dig 
further into the question will need a vast knowledge of chemistry 
and a lot of patience. The result of development, however, is easily 
recognized. The colour of red 'vine changes from purple when young 
to a brown-tinged brick when old, the bouquet develops and develops 
differently for every wine, the harshness of young wine disappears 
and is replaced by a softness, sometimes approaching the softnessSf 
velvet, and the flavour itself changes and intensifies. The process is 
inevitable, gradual and continuous as is the ageing process of any 
animal or vegetable matter, and like all such matter, it terminates in 
decay and disintegration. 

The longest-lived of all wines are the Madeiras, which often live 
for more than a hundred years. At the other end of the scale, the 
cheapest light table wines may live little more than a year or so. Most 
wines that can be exported at all are robust enough to last it least two 
or three years in bottle before starting to deteriorate. The quickest 
change in wine takes place in cask by the natural action of oxygen 
already absorbed by the wine and continually breathed in through 
the wood. The acids, salts and minerals that v ine contains play an 
important part, as docs the action of organic components such as good 
and b id ferments. The oxygen of the air has much freer access to wine 
in a wooden cask than to wine in r. glass bottle. Nevertheless after it is 
bottled changes of the same nature continue under the influence of 
oxygen absorbed by the wine during its time spent in cask and during 
the process of bottling. Experiments have shown that very little 
oxygen gets into the bottle after it has been cork Ribereau-Gayon 
puts it at a few one-tenths of a cubic centimetre during the first three 
weeks - almost entirely from the oxygen already trapped in the cork- 
and only one hundredth of a cubic centimetre in the weeks that fol- 
low. This he maintains finds its way through the infinitesimal space 
between cork and bottle. Too much oxygen may have access to the 
wine in its later stages in bottles that have been stored upright in 
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cellars (instead of lying down), thus allowing the cork to dry and 
shrink. The same thing may happen through ill-fitting or bad- 
quality corks. 

Pasteur maintained that bottled wines needed a constant renewal 
of their oxygen content and that they obtained this by ‘breathing’ 
through the cork. Modem oeuologists disagree with this. They 
maintain that the oxygen already absorbed by the wine at the time of 
bottling is sufficient for its development and that this takes place just 
as well in scaled tubes as in corked bottles. Whether this is true over the 
long periods needed by fine wines to mature or whethu the finest 
wines would attain the same delicacy of flavour in sealed tubes is not 
yet known. 

Spirits react differently on corks and arc differently affected by 
oxygen. The high concentration of alcohol which they contain has a 
dehydrating effect on the cork, which dries up and shrinks, allowing 
air into the bottle and letting the contents out if the bottle is King 
down. Spirits consequently should always be stored standing up. 
Spirits do not develop out of contact with the air but must mature in 
cask before they arc bottled. 

The length of time needed by wine to reach full matunt) m bottle 
depends on the climatic conditions under which it was made, on the 
constitution it has received from the soil, on the type of grape fiom 
which it was made, in other words on the kind of wuk it is. It also 
depends on the ideas of individual drinkers as to what constitutes 
matin itv. 

Thcic arc some who consider a wine is past its best when it has lost 
the freshness of its youth and others who do not consider it read) to 
drink until it has lost most of its vigour and become a kind of ghostly 
smell. Between these two extremes there is a time when a wine has 
lost its hardness, developed a distinct softness and acquired a bouquet 
and an attractive flavour. Whether the flavour is as attractive as it can 
ever be or the bouquet as intense is a matter of personal opinion, but 
for practical purposes a wine in tins state can be considered mature 
and, on the principle that a satisfactory experience is better than the 
risk of a disappointment, should be drunk. Wines whose charms lie 
in the freshness of flavour, generally the wines served cool like 
Beaujolais and most white wines, can be drunk within a few weeks of 
bottling, as soon as they have recovered from the tiring effects of 
sudden change from cask to bottle. The lower-priced red wines from 
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famous districts like Bordeaux and Burgundy generally need two or 
three years to overcome the awkwardness of their particular youth 
and can then be drunk with pleasure whilst they are still capable of 
living another ten years in bottle and gradually improving. They are 
unlikely ever to reach the great heights. Higher-calibre wines mostly 
justify their higher price because of the ability they have to improve in 
bottle, and they arc wasted if they are drunk too young. Seven to ten 
years m bottle is a fair average to take for modem successful vintages, 
less for palatable but medium vintages such as Bordeaux 1956, 1958, 
i960, whilst for vintages of exceptional quality like Bordeaux 1961, 
fifteen to twenty years may be necessary before they start to de- 
velop and another fifteen before they reach their peak. Table wines 
from the hotter countries, such as Spam, Portugal and Italy, as 
opposed to the fortified wmes from these countries (that is wine made 
b) the addition of alcohol), generally come to maturity quicker dhn 
those from more temperate climates. Most of them arc intended for 
immediate drinking and are usually sola without any vintage on the 
label. Fortified wines, however, live and improve in bottle longer 
than any others. The classic example is port, for which twenty to 
thirty \cirs is no exception in vintage years. Sherry will livelong in 
bottle, out age is not considered to improve it much. The exceptions 
arc the brown and dark sherncs which, like Madeira, can attain 
unique distinction after a hundred years. 

Guidance on the right moment to drink wmes is best sought from 
a wme merchant who knows the history of his stock. 

Once a wme his reached its peak it may well hold it for a few years. 
Lesser wines, including the lowest categories, may remain at their 
best for one or two years whilst gic it wines m y easily remain static 
at the top of their form for five ye irs. The rate of dcclme, once a wine 
starts to weaken, has a direct connexion with the rate of ascent; 
but the graph may not be symmetrical - the descent is generally 
quicker (though a great wme may well take an ‘unconscionable 
time a-dying’). 

Whilst it is generally accepted that red wine, tiprove with age, 
there arc many who maintain that all white wines are better drunk 
young. Anyone who has tasted the great white wines of the Rhine or 
Moselle or Bordeaux after they have matured in bottle will know the 
undreamed-of flavours and aromas they reveal. Lesser white wines 
are capable of the same degree of improvement provided they are 
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properly looked after in cask and bottled at the right time. Modem 
technique, however, is directed to the production of young fresh 
wines for early consumption and one of the pleasures that quite cheap 
wine can give may soon be lost for ever in consequence. 



CHAPTER 12 


GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF WINE 


This chapter is intended to give some guidance on the categories and 
types of wines suitable for various purposes and pocket. It refers to 
wines by groups, such as Red, Swca White, Dry White, Ros£, etc,, 
and contains a tabulated list of wines (p. to8) under these headings. 
The text should be read in conjunction with this list in order to 
establish the group of wines available for a special purpose and with 
Part Three in order to make selections of wines within those groups. 
A guide to the types of wine usually considered to suit various types 
of food is given in Chapter 5 and can be used in connexion with the 
tabl^ on p. 108 and the information on particular wines given in 
Pait Three. Information is given below about the different purposes 
for which the reader may wish to purchase wine and the types and 
price groups to be considered. 

VINTAGE CHARTS 

Vintigc charts can be usctul in helping to select wine. There are 
scvual different charts published, sonic giving merely a list of years 
classified as ‘Very good’, ‘Good’, ‘Jv^.dium’or ‘Bad’, some ^Jtempt- 
mg a more accurate classification by means of numbers or stars, some 
indicating the chaiactci of the vintage - full-bodied, light, quick- 
developmg, etc. - and some, published ever}' two or three years, 
adding to this information an indication of when the wines will be 
reidy for drinking. 

The chart giving comparative quilitics of vintages for the last 
twenty years and nothing else is liable to be misleading. Some of the 
old vmtages may be past their best and not worth drinking a few years 
after the chart is printed ; some of the later ones not be ready; and 
the best wines to drink may be those of a medium vintage which are 
at the height of their development. Furthermore, the experts nearly 
always disagree on the relative merits of vintages. It is also a well- 
known fact that poor vintages often produce some wines far above the 
average of the vintage in quality, and vice versa, so that a chart of this 
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description can never act as more than a rough guide in selecting a 
wine from a restaurant list, or discussing a purchase with a wine 
merchant. It docs, however, act as a reliable guide to price, since 
vintages with good reputations arc more in demand and therefore 
more expensive than vintages with poor reputations. It follows that a 
good wine of a poor vintage, which may be better than a poor wine 
of a good vmtage, may also be much cheaper. Such a wine will not 
be discovered by sticking too closely to the 1 ec ommendations of any 
wine ch irt, but only by the advice of friends who have already dis- 
covered it, or by consult ition with a wine merchant or a competent 
wine waiter. 

Ch \rts that give information about the state of maturity of vantages 
and the general character of the wines made in e ich recorded year 
can be of greit issistancc; wine merchants sometimes have these 
available. Wines bought for laying down cannot be selected from the 
same vim iges is wines wanted foi lmmcdntc drinking. Big, matured 
wines for saving late in the meal do not usu illy come from the same 
vintiga is the light matured wines to lx saved it the beginning, 
although both \t us ma> hive in iquil quihtv -rating on the vintage 
chart 

Vint igc chiris are not to be despised as guides to the selection of 
wine, but tbai function and limititions should be understood, and 
tiler r inhumation used in conjunction with the advice of the wine 
merchint ot wine waiter 


COOKING WINE 

Very often light wmes recommended foi cookmg will be available 
from the tetnnants of bottles that have been opened for previous 
meals, and will be pcifcctly suitable provided they have not been kept 
so long that they have become acid. Ideally, they should be corked 
up in a full bottle of some land, but they will generally keep for a 
few days in partly filled bottles. The more subtle flavours and aromas 
of really fine wine, will, of course, be lost in the process of cooking, 
but may play a part when wine is merely added as a flavouring to hot 
soups or sauces. In general, only small quantities of wine are used in 
cooking, so that wine opened for drinking with the meal being 
prepared can often be used in the kitchen as well. If large quantities 
are needed, the wine merchant may have a special cheap wine to 
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recommend for cooking, perhaps an oddment from stock, sound and 
healthy, but not in sufficient quantity to warrant putting on his price 
list. In any case, he is likely to have sound wines from 6s. to 7s. 6d. a 
bottle 10 offer. 


F VER YD AY WINE AT 8S.-IOS. PER BOTTLE 

Theic is a big selection of red and white table wines suitable for 
cvcr)i* y drinking at 8s. to 10s. pci bottle. From France there are the 
traditional Bordeaux and Bui guild), botli red and white, reasonable 
white wines from Alsace, cheap wines from Provence and Languedoc, 
satisfying low-priced wmes fiom the various Loire areas, both red, 
white and rose, and fine, full-flavoured red wmes from the Cotes du 
Rhone. There are good cheap red and white wines from Sp|[p, 
Portugal and Italy , and attractive medium-dry white wines from 
Yugoslavia, hi addition, there arc the 1. 1 le wmes from South Africa 
and, according to taste, tabL wmes from Cyprus and Greece. There 
aie also satisfy mg red wines from Algeria, Morocco and Chile 
available from mail) wine merchants. 

There are other, somewhat less-known, attractive wmes within 
this 8s. to 10s. category that arc worth examining when wine mer- 
chants recommend than. The Muscadct from the Loire is an example. 
For many the name indie ites a sweet wine, but it is in fact a dry wine 
whose flavour goes pirticularly well with oysters. 


EVERYDAY WINE AT 10S.-I2S. ER BOTTLE 

The quality of wmc to be obtained between ros. and 12s. per bottle 
rises out of all proportion to the modest increase in price. In the price 
of every bottle of table wmc sold by a wine merchant, at least 5s. is 
accounted for by the expense of shippmg, duty and bottling, so that 
the 8s. bottle provides 3s. worth of wmc and the 12s. bottle provides 
7s. worth of wine. Or, put another way, the wi ^ merchant will have 
paid something like ^25 for a cask of the wine 11c sells at 8s. and he 
will have paid about fjSo for the wine he sells at 12s., so that the 
increase of 50 per cent in price to the consumer represents an increase 
of 124 per cent in price of the actual wine. This is reflected in the 
quality. 
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Broadly speaking, a 12s. wine is more than twice as valuable as an 
8s. wine, and it is reasonable to expect that the consumer will profit 
by more than his pocket suffers. 

This superior everyday-wine category overlaps the ‘dinner-party* 
group. From this price-group upwards the choice is more and more 
limited to France for red and white wines and to Germany for white 
wines. Other countries producing table wines cannot compete. 

Fine wines from French regions other than Bordeaux will come 
into consideration in the higher price brackets, but here at the cheaper 
end of the quality categories Bordeaux is predominant. This is not 
surprising when it is remembered that Bordeaux produces 30 per 
cent of all the Appellation Controlcc wines of France, that Is, those 
French wines winch, by their quality, have earned the recognition and 
special protection of the state. Most Bordeaux wines in this group 
belong to the categories known as Bourgeois or Bourgeois Supericur. 
There arc about two thousand of them and they rate just below the 
sixty-five best wines of Bordeaux, winch aie known as the classed 
growths. They come from the best winc-grow ing areas of the region. 

These lesser chateau wines of Bordeaux will be more subtle in 
character and develop and improve moie in bottle than wines from 
Burgundy at tills price level. Some knowledge or guidance regarding 
vintage is necessary. Generally, they do not need more than four or 
five years in bottle to acliievc their best, but this varies with the 
characteristics of the vmtages. Their prices increase as they get older 
and if it is possible to negotiate with a wine merchant a special price 
for a dozen or two at the time of bottlmg, they can be laid down for 
three or four years and enjoyed as matured wine for a very small 
outlay. 

Most other red wines in this 10s. to 12s. ‘superior everyday wine* 
category arc generally drunk young and do not need to be laid down,; 
they can be bought in small quantities as wanted. Wines of this type 
come from the Macon and Beaujolais areas of Burgundy - particu- 
larly from the Beaujolais villages such as Flcurie, Julienas, etc. They 
come also from the Cotes du Rhone - a large area with vineyards 
spreading into four counties, but with a little variety in the character 
of its medium-priced wines. They are generally identified by the 
names of shippers or by brand names. 

There are first-rate white wines to be had in this category, but 
tastes in white wines differ greatly and only the widest guidance is 
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given here. Many wine-lovers maintain that 
wines do not improve in bottle. Ibis is not my 
Bordeaux, Alsace and the cheaper hocks and Mosblles are 
when drunk very fresh. Some first-class dry Graves also 
this price group and so do many excellent Sautemes and Bafutl 
These wines, whilst pleasant as young wines, are capable of 
improvement in bottle. The dry wines benefit particularly from ffaj 
added bouquet that age in bottle produces. Dry Bordeaux WitiMM 
often do not give the impression of dryness that the customer mayttt 
looking for. Although chemically dry, that is to say containing M 
sugar, they may have a softness that does not appeal to die buyer wi M 
is looking for a crispness and distinct fruit acidity when he asks Sag a 
dry wine. This quality, which so admirably presents die flavour and 
finesse of more expensive wines from Chablis and the Moselle ataj; 
Loire, is not so easy to find in the ios. and 12 s. class. It shoatjPH 
looted for amongst the Rieslings from Alsace, white Mlc6n^tiN! 
Pouilly Fuissl, and is now and again to be found in small vtrigttta frott 
the Moselle of the type that should be drunk very young and ver; 
cold. To anyone who wants a dry white wine for normal drinking afi 
the year round I strongly recommend a carefully selected Bordeaua 
Graves with three to ten years bottle age. The slight deposit which 4 
white wine may throw off in bottle is no more harmful to it than tbi 
deposit generally expected to be found in old red wines and yet h 
accepted with difficulty by the public. Possibly this is because it gag 
be seen floating in a newly unpacked bottle of white wine buj 
remains hidden in the dark bottle of red wine. It can be dealt*witit is 
exactly the same way and with no more troub'e than the deposit Ip 
a red wine. 



The young Graves, Barsac, Sautemes, Riesling and German WH 
are well flavoured and robust and maintain their freshness easily | 
two or three days after being opened. Because of their mvigorgti 
qualities, they are becoming more and more popular as aperitif* fc 
as an eleven o’clock pick-mc-up. There is no doubt that some of t 
best value in wines is to be found amongst tho*** in the IO&. t^j ti 
category. They generally have to depend for their popularity os ^ 
quality alone and without the support of well-known chftteaututytt 
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FORTIFIED WINES FOR ORDINARY USE 

Fortified wmes, that is port, sherry, Madeira and Marsala, pay a 
much higher duty than table wines. This, and other fixed charges like 
freight and bottling, represent Sv mething like 12s. of the retail price 
of a bottle. In other words, a 22s. port should be twice as good as a 
17s. port. Prices of sherry vary from 14s. to 22s. per bottle. Port is a 
little more expensive. Sherry is a blended wine pioduced m infinite 
variety to suit the taste of the public. It ringes from the pale straw- 
coloured dry wmes to brown and golden-coloured rich wines and is 
divided into the types mentioned in Part Three of tins book. The 
selection of sherry is entirely a matter of pcisonal taste. It is bought for 
drinking at once, since its development in bottle is too slow to be of 
practical intciest. It can be kept in bottle for years without deteriorat- 
ing and an open bottle or decanter will ictain its freshness for a fort- 
night or more. It is worth while taking a little trouble to taste a range 
of sherries at a wine merchants in order to select one suited to your 
taste. This is a sti ughtfoiwatd exercise winch anyone can undertake. 
Port is more difficult to taste. It is a wine of greater subtlety than 
sherry, which will live for a long time in bottle but deteriorate within 
a few days after it has been opened. Both tawny and rub)' ports vary 
greatly in quality; all will remain chmkable foi a week or 11101 e after 
opening, but the finer qualities will lose 111 a few days those charac- 
teristics that distinguish them from die rest. Wheieas sherry is gener- 
ally used as an aperitif, poit is usually chunk at the end of a meal. 
There arc exceptions in both cases and both wines are often drunk 
without any meal at ill. Slier lies and tawny port can be dulled or not 
according to taste, hi general the type of wine selected as an aperidf 
can be chilled and that drunk with the end of a meal left at its normal 
temperature. 


MEDIUM-PRICED TABLF WINES I OR LAYING DOWN 

One of the most interesting aspects of wine is the opportunity it 
gives the drinker for exercising his own judgement. It is possible to 
collect wines that will improve so much if laid down that they reach 
a standard out of all proportion to the price that has been paid for 
them. Some categories - dealt with later - can even become profitable 
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investments. A wine from an unknown vineyard, bought early at its 
opening price and kept for four 01 five years until it has matured and 
developed all its good qualities, is a good gastronomic investment. 

The choice of a good wine that will improve in bottle needs all the 
accumulated expein nee of wine mci chant and wine shipper, and the 
amateur will do well to start by taking some t' cubic to select a good 
wine merchant as Ins adviser. Fven with the best advice, there is no 
absolute guarantee ot sitishctory development, but neither is there 
any 1 »sh of complet e disastei . 1 lit ‘xpci t may have to assess the likeli- 
hood and degree of development, but he will be in no doubt about 
the stabilits of die wine and its certainty of survival m bottle. Without 
doubt, it is the red wines of 1 lance that have the greatest possibilities 
ol lnipiovcment in bottle 111 the medium price range so far as table 
wines aie concerned. l*oi all piactical purposes these are limited to 
the wines ol Bordeaux and Burgundy. For fortified wines, the great 
red wines of Portugal ate supreme. They arc also excellent from the 
point of vie w of monetary investment. . id are dc'alt with later, in the 
section ili ilmg with the 11101 e expensive categories. 

1 o consider , then, foi the present, wines that can he an investment 
in pleasure 1 ithcr than m money. 1 living selected one or more wine 
me 1 chants as uKiseis, it is lmpoitant for the customer to be able to 
explain the sort ol wines he likes, if he is to get full advantage from 
lus investment. The wine me i e h int will want to know a few details, 
sue Ii e the kngdi of time the buyer is prepaicd to wait before enjoy- 
ing Ins v mi, and perhaps the am nt >)f money he wants to spend 
iid oi the ejti mtuy he has room to store. Many wine merchants will 
lx pup ned to stoic wine free of charge, or *or a small fee, but they 
are becoming laici in thc*sc days when so 11 any of thc'ir customers 
have no stonge place of them own and need the wine merchant’s 
help. Once the wine metchmt knows the preference of his customer, 
he will lx able to suggest, suitable wines. 

An inquirer for red Bordeaux to lay down in 19^4 would, other 
things such as puce inel t)pc being equal, be recommended a 1961 if 
he was prepared to wait ten )c«us or more f r development, or a 
1962 if he prefcncd something ready to drill,, in about five years. 
Similarly, according to Ins picfcrcnce in type of wine, a selection 
would be made amongst the full-bodied Saint-Iimilions, the aromatic 
Margaux winc>, the strongly flavoured wine* of Pauillac and Saint- 
Estfcphe, or the suave Saint-Jub n*. Possibly the wine merchant might 
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consider that none of the recent Bordeaux vintages would suit the 
taste of his customer and recommend instead a Burgundy of recent 
vintage. No knowledge gained from books or articles on wine, or 
from vintage charts, can possibly be sufficiently detailed to ensure the 
satisfying of individual tastes. A wine merchant who knows his stock, 
and his customers, is indispensable. 

Bought in this way, at the righ. time, twelve bottles of bourgeois 
clarets need cost no more than ios. per bottle, and according to 
quality could go up to 14s., with a large selection in between. This 
bourgeois category excludes the cheaper wines, which do not develop 
suihciently to warrant laying down, and it excludes also the best 
sixty-five wines of red Bordeaux known as the ‘Classed Growths’, 
which fetch relatively much higher prices because of their reputation, 
and arc dealt with below. In Burgundy there is no viable classifi- 
cation; the nomenclature is complicated and prices much higher. 
Also the majority of Burgundies do not live so long or develop so 
well in bottle as the Bordeaux. Carefully selected Burgundies, 
however, will repay lor laying down for shorter periods and the best, 
of which there arc very few indeed, can live and improve for a long 
time in certain years - as, for example, the 1929s, 1937s, 1945s. Recent 
years have produced fewer examples of this type. 

It is unlikely that Burgundies worth laying down can be found at 
under 15s. per bottle, and they can easily cost as much as 25s. The 
greatest of all are even more expensive. 

It can cost as little as jT t 15 a year to lay down a dozen or two 
bourgeois clarets and /[4s invested in a good year can form the basis 
of a cellar worthy of tlu attention of any wine-lover. This does not 
mean laying out ^45 every year, but only in good years. At the very 
most a decade will produce live vintages worth laying down, as did 
the 1950s (six if the 1957s are included, as they should be); the 1940s 
produced four, and the 1930s only three. The 1920s upset the balance 
by producing seven out of ten, but this compensated for the decade 
before, which produced only two. An expenditure of £45 per good 
vintage, invested exclusively in this most rewarding category, could 
produce two dozen bottles of three different wines per vintage, and 
a total stock of some thirty dozen bottles for an expenditure of not 
more than ^225 in ten years, or £ 22 ios. per annum. 

For those who like the character which white wines develop with 
age in bottle, there is even more reason for buying early and laying 
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down in the medium price range. Whilst wine merchants lay down 
the finest white Burgundies and hocks and Moselles, the medium 
categories are not generally obtainable with more than a year or 
two’s bottle age. There is not such a wide choice as there is of red 
wines, and four or five years is long enough to enable the wine to 
develop. A study of Bordeaux Graves and Saute nics at about ns. 6d. 
per bottV, and white Burgundies up to 1 3s. 6d. is worth while; so is 
the selection of a good Riesling from Alsace. Genuine Chablis, from 
Burgundy, ionics into tins categot - and should be available at under 
T2s. 6u. pel bottle if bought in case-lots of twelve bottles. Here a little 
extra care is needed in selection, because the word ‘Chablis’ is some- 
times used m a generic sense to dcscnbe .ill white Burgundies, f-om 
the cheap, short-lived white Macons to the expensive, but very 
different, wines of Mcursault and Clnssaguc-Montrachet. The cheap 
Macons are not worth laying down, the Mcursaults are worth it, fcut 
have a character of their own and need careful selection. Therefore, it 
is important to make certain that the naiiu Chablis refers to a genuine 
wine from that district, with its characteristic, incisive flavour and 
light colour. 

JIM W1NLS TO LAY DOWN 1 OR INVESTMENT 
AND ENJOYMENT 

Tins section coveis not only the categoi) of world-renowned wines 
wine h c in be sold pi ofitably merely / lei ring the m take their chance 
in an auction sale, but also wines fiom smaller vincyaids of such 
gi cat qu ility that the) ll w ivs c in find a mai ket mongst the restricted 
gioup of title connoisseurs. 

Initnl prices for the young wines may range from t6s. per bottle 
to 3Ss. pci bottle, and the eventual market price show an appreciation 
in value of 200 per cent uid moie aftei twent\ years or so. Before the 
post-war claret and Burgundy prices adjusted therisclvcs to the 
increased demand for fine vnne, the puces of growers and shippers 
wen half their prc.dit level. 
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quantities. Examples of these increased values can be seen from wine 
merchants* lists. The classified first-growth Chateau Latour of 1952, 
originally listed at about 23s. per bottle, is now sold at 50s., and the 
third-growth Chateau Palmer, originally sold at about 15s. per 
bottle, is now quoted at 37s. 6a. on some lists. 

The value of wines depends on fc hc degree of quality they reach and 
on supplies available, and so van, s fiom wine to wine. There is, 
however, an additional rise ir price common to all wine winch is 
brought about by die fall in the value of currency. Wines foi which a 
world demand exists maintain thcii leal or ‘gold* value. 

Similar rapid price mcicascs like these noted here cannot be 
expected in the future. Prices have ldjustcd themselves to demand, 
and young wines that opened at 20s. in the earl) now start at 

35s. The opening price of the Chateau Palmer is, for example, 
about 25s. per bottle, not 15s. as it was for the . Investors, how- 
ever, arc alw'ays likely to be well rewarded by a stead) me lease in 
value as qualit) develops with age and irreplaceable stoehs diminish. 

Wines of the calibre now being consideicd can only lx pioeluced 
in strictly defined vmexards. I here is \ei\ little authorized land left 
implanted, so that even the po^sibilm of lneicasing future supplies to 
meet the growing demand is .dmost negligible and the consequent 
investment value is increased. 

Amongst table wines, the most re mum rativr led wines to la \ elown 
in the higher price bracket are the gnat clarets. They live longei and 
improve more than any others, their initial prices are rather less than 
comparable wines from Dm guild), and they come from large, well- 
defined estates w ith wot Id-w rdc 1 emulations. 1 he sec tion on Bordeaux 
in Part Three gi\es full particulars of these wines. Prices of the first 
growths (sec p. ns) and c hiteau Mouton-Rothschild, and of Chcval 
Blanc and Ausone m Saint-Pmilion are generally out of proportion 
to the puces of the lesser growths, hut they can, nevertheless, be 
worthwhile investments. 1 hey are often superb and supreme in their 
quality. They probably do not make more than about 700,000 bottles 
per annum between the seven of them 011 an average, which is not 
much for a world demand. Tlieic aic many Champagne shippers 
who hold stocks of 2 million bottles. First growths oi the 
vintage have recently’ fetched as much as 800s. per dozen in public 
sales, and one Chateau Haut Brion fetched ^19 for a single 
magnum in . This sort of winc-buving is for rich men; for the 
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majority it is better, when laying down fine wines, to concentrate 
on the lesser classified growths. They are likely to be easy to sell, but 
at less exaggerated prices than the first growths. 

The wines best known in the U.K., and therefore those having the 
highest investment v iluc, e\en though they may not offer the highest 
quality value, are specified in the section on Bordeaux wines. Repu- 
tations are, howevei, always changing, albeit slowly, and the true 
wine-lovei will invest his money in the w T incs lie likes best and back 
his own judgement rather than tin reputation of past vintages. 

Tin best drinking value in wines is often to be found amongst a 
score of top bourgeois clarets, w hich, being less known, do not attract 
speculators. Starting prices are about iGs. per bottle. There arc also 
half a dozen loosed) defined irtt* iwccptionch ’, rated between the best 
boii 1 gems and the classed growths, such as Chateau Cliassc Spleen, 
which start at about t8s., and some wines from individual Burguftdy 
vineyards, which can only be discovered with the help of wine 
merchants and which start at about tnc price. In addition to 

these, there are expensive single-vineyard Burgundies, bottled on 
their respective estates, which apait from their chinking value rival 
the chateau-bottled classecl-giowth clarets as financial investments. 
Puces jtait at about the same level of 2 s s. pe» bottle. Wines of this 
calibre, carefully selected from good vintages, can double hi value 
between their south md full maturity. This may mean something 
like tW'Mitv ycai* for the Burgundies and longer for clarets. Those 
wines which can reach their highest point of development in under 
ten veais aic not likeh to attain a quality that will earn a great repu- 
tition. furthermore, care is necessary in thcM lays of publicity and 
facile wine articles in newspapers when vinta^ *s sometimes acquire 
leputations before they are earn d, and Jt is wise to get some profess- 
ional advice before investing in fine wine. 

White Wines 

1 lie higher price br icket cover* many white w hies of sufficient weight 
and quality to last a long time m bottle and mprove with age. 
The great Sauterncs and Barsacs of Bordeaux arc one example. There 
arc many enthusiasts who seek them out, but their appeal is not as 
general as that made by old white Burgundies, hocks and Moselles. 
These, together with some of the Rhone wines, comprise the only 
group of white wines rcadil) available to the public which are 
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capable of great improvement with time in bottle. Almost all wine- 
producing areas have their exceptional examples of great wines, 
notably the very long-lived sweet wines of Hungary, which from 
time to time appear on the market at several pounds a bottle. Other 
countries, such as Spam and Italy, may possibly have treasures of this 
nature unknown to the author. 

The smaller areas of France produce notable wmes, rather special 
in character and flavour, and greatly appreciated by some enthusiasts. 
They are generally difficult to come by The Jura (see p. 1 57) produces 
its 1 nn jaunt and vui dt paille Alsace occasionally rises to really mag- 
nificent white wmes, compirablc to fine hock m quality, and well 
below it m price Fme Saute mes and Barsacs can be bought for 
financial investment, but they should be confined to the classed 
growths, bottled at their chateaux Even so, the return is likely to be 
very much less than a similar investment m red wmes. From a quality 
pomt of view there is no advantage m a chateau-bottling over a good 
London bottluig by a responsible wine merchant, and there is a small 
disadvantage in price. It costs more to bring twenty-four dozen of 
wine in bottles from France than it does to bring one cask (hogshead); 
the freight is considerably more expensive and the duty about 20 
per cent more. 

Hocks and some fine Moselles are 111 a different category from fine 
Sautemes and B irsac. 

Great hocks can be as mdividual as great clarets Modem technical 
methods make it essential that they are bottled in Germany. Hocks 
of great quality make thur appearance on the British market fre- 
quently enough to make them of general interest. Their market value 
when old and fully developed depends, as m the case of red wmes, on 
the reputation of the vintage, but since the vineyards arc much smaller 
than m Bordeaux, and smee the proprietor generally differentiates 
between the various qualities made at one vintage, be it from different 
grapes or combination of grapes, from different pickings, or even 
from different fermentations, and mdicates all these differences on the 
label, there is seldom enough of any one individual wmc to enable it 
to gain a Wide reputation. The flavour and general quality of most of 
these winfes is clear-cut and easily recognized, so that fine hocks and 
Moselles, because of their direct appeal, are more readily appreciated 
by the public t h a n subtle red wmes, and they command very high 
prices. 
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Of the four main areas in which Rhine wines (p. 181) are grown, 
the most likely to produce long-lived wines is the Rheingau, and then 
the Palatinate and a selected few from the Rheinhessen district. How* 
ever, it should be remembered that it is far. more difficult to select 
young white wines for future development than it is to select red 
wines. The palate is flattered by the freshness of young white wines, t 
so that it is difficult to judge the general balance, so necessary to long 
life and graceful development. This obscuration is more apparent in 
the fine white wines of Bordeaux, where sweetness helps to hide 
defects. 

Although the financial return may compare unfavourably with an 
investment in red wine, the fact that there is comparatively very little 
fine hock available make its early acquisition almost essential for the 
collector. Prices for hocks worth laying down may start at about 30s. 
per bottle and go up to almost any price; some are quoted at xjfek. 
per bottle today. Fine Moselles are in the same category. They are 
easier to select because their structure is not obscured by so much ' 
sugar, and is more easily assessed on the palate when young. Here 
again, the financial investment value is restricted because of the rela- 
tively small demand, but from the point of view of the amateur of 
fine wine, the rewards can be even greater than with Rhine wines, 
depending on individual tastes. 

Fortified Wines 

The most interesting fortified wines 1 lay down are again red wines* 
Amongst these the vintage ports are predominant. Opening prices 
for the 1960s vary from 14s. 6d. to 19s. per bott’e for the same wine^ 
depending to some extent on whether single battles are ordered, or 
larger amounts in case lots. The 1950s arc already quoted at 37s. 6cL, 
the 1947s at 34s. and older vintages arc difficult to find. Port is an 
investment from all points of view: it is strictly limited in supply, its 
progress in bottle is generally steady and certain, and the fully 
matured result appeals strongly to a wider public than probably any 
other wine. 

The large majority of shippers agree on which years are to be 
declared vintage years. Any exceptions, which have to Jtbtify by 
their quality their variance from the majority decision, are nearly 
always well worth consideration. The market value of any one 
vintage of port is well defined at any given period, with variations of 
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the nature of io per cent in either direction, depending on the repu- 
tation of the individual shippers, or on the success or otherwise of 
particular bottlings. The time, place and efficiency of the actual 
bottling arc important and influence the development of the wine to 
an extent easily recognizable to a normal palate. Wine merchants take 
a great pride in their bottling; it in an art for which British merchants 
are justly famous. A few vintage ports have always been bottled in 
Portugal and during the war more shippers were forced by circum- 
stances to bottle their vintage wine there, particularly the 1945 s - The 
practice has survived to a small extent, and the relative merits of 
Portuguese and British bottlings are still disputed. Vinrage port is 
usually bottled in the second year after the vintage and on an average 
takes twenty years to reach its full maturity. 

The longest-lived of all wines - Madeira - today never seems to be 
laid down as it once was. The demand for old Madeira is too restricted 
to make the operation of financial interest, and the stocks of ole 
Madeira in wine merchants’ cellars are sufficient to supply an) 
enthusiast with his requirements. Madeira is, however, increasing in 
popularity, and the time may come again when it will be worth while 
laying down stocks for ageing. It improves greatly with age, and 
should a demand for old Madeira materialize, stocks of old-bottled 
wines, as opposed to old cask wines or soleras, may quickly disappear. 

BUYING COGNAC 

If fortified wines develop only slowly in bottle, Cognac and other 
brandies (indeed, all spirits) develop not at all. They mature only in 
cask and once bottled remain static until they evaporate after a few 
centuries. There is, therefore, no point in laying down Cognac (which 
in any case must be stored standing up and not ‘laid down’ at all) for 
development in bottle. A glance at the section on Cognac (p. 153) 
will convince the reader that there is an excellent case for grabbing 
any fine examples that he may come across of a good vintage, matured 
in cask, under the right conditions, and bottled at the right time. Such wines 
are found almost only in Great Britain; they represent a drop in the 
ocean of good and indifferent Cognacs marketed under brand names. 

To acquire a few bottles of this naturally matured, pure distillation 
of the grape is not easy and is expensive. They need time, care and 
money to produce. About twenty years are needed for development 
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in cask, during which time something like 30 per cent of the quantity 
is lost by evaporation. There is strong temptation to keep the cask 
refreshed with ever-younger wine mstead of accepting the necessary 
shrinkage in quantity. After twenty years a 1940 Cognac that has 
been kept filled up may contain only 70 per cent of the original wine. 
British wine merchants resist tins temptation and are helped in their 
resolution by the rules of H.M. Customs and Excise, which strictly 
forbid the filling up of casks m bond except with duty-paid stock. 
As th*' duty on a bottle of brandy - whether Cognac or not - is in the 
neighbourhood of 25s. per bottle, depending on its strength, there is 
very little temptation to the wine merchant to fill up his bonded cask 
with duty-paid spirit on wln^h he will have to pay duty again when 
he clears the cask from bond. 

The demand for Cognac at ^4 a bottle, without an advertised 
brand name behind it, is very limited, however good it may be, and 
the wine merchant is not encouraged to invest the necessary time and 
money in this particular scroll for perfection. There are a few im- 
porters who can still permit themselves this luxury and who ship into 
bond Cognacs one }ear old winch they will not bottle for twenty 
ycais. The majority rely on French bottled spirits sold under shippers 9 
brands for their supplies of expensive Cognacs. 

WINES FOR DINNER PARTIES 

A bottle of wine produces about six large glasses if filled three- 
quarters full, as they should be. All table wmes are suitable for dinner 
parties, although some attention to the ord' of serving and the 
accompanying food is desirable. Giu dance o both these points is 
given m Chapter 5 and a selection ot wmes of various types can be 
made b) reference to the table included in this chapter. These indicate 
the traditional choice open for any occasion, but let me repeat once 
again that deviation from tradition in the marrying of wine and food 
is not a crime. The previous sections m this present chapter on wines 
for laying down will help in the selection ot i c categories, and 
finally - as usual - the wine merchant is ready to give advice. 

Many of the groups of wine suggested m this chapter in the section 
‘Everyday Wines’ (p. 95) are suitable for the less elaborate dinner 
party. Most of them can be served all through a meal. It is in fact 
easier to list those wines which cannot be served through a meal than 
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the reverse. The only wines served with food are the so-called table 
wines - not the fortified wines. Of table wines, the only wines that 
cannot go all through the meal are the sweet white wines, smce most 
people do not like them with meat or poultry or game, which genen* 
ally form the main course of a dinner. Sweet white wines go well 
with a meal consisting of fish, sweet and/or fruit. 

Dry white wines and red wines can go all through a meal, even 
though they may not taste at their best with the richer desserts. Any 
red wine is an excellent accompaniment to cheese. Highly flavoured 
wmes, such as some from the Jura area of France, or the Rhone area, 
such as Hermitage or Chateau Grillet, must be used by the host in 
accordance with his own preferences and judgement. They have 
strong individual flavours winch may or may not appeal. The one 
wine which can be served all through any dmner party without 
exception is, of course, Champagne. 

If two or more wmes are to be served with a carefully organized 
party, it is often a good thing to start widi i ** ell-chosen wme from 
the 10s. to 12s. category, which, besides being a pleasant accompany 
ment to the food, acts as a foil to the finer wmes to follow. It may 
well be that for the moderate drinker this gradual encouragement to 
the pah te at an early stage of the meal, leading up to the more subtle 
qualities of an older wme later on, will give better results than a direct 
plunge mto the delicacies of fine wme. The change from the pre- 
dinner aperitif or cigarette, or the demand on a neglected palate, is 
eased m this way. It must be accepi i that a little care is needed if 
wme is to show at its best, so that it is desirable for it to be delivered 
by or collected from the wme merchant a di or two before it is 
needed. Twenty-four - or better still - forty-* ight hours’ rest after 
delivery will make all the difference and give time for any deposit to 
settle so that the wme can be decanted and for the wme to acquire 
the right temperature. (See sections on temperature and decanting, 
pp. 46-8.) If even a modest cellar of a dozen or two bottles is main- 
tamed, this problem does not an^c. 

If very old wmes, or other wmes that have tl ( Mia deposit, have 
to be bought especially for the occasion and it h*s not been possible 
to give them two days* rest, it is better to have them decanted by the 
wme merchant one or two hours before they are required, and trans- 
ported thus to the dining-room. If none of these alternatives is 
possible and it is still desired to give outstanding wines, they must be 
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|OUmcy rrom wine merchant to home . Fine white wines, French or 
German, seem to be the natural choice under these circumstances . 


APERITIFS 

For all dinner parties where wine is to take its natural place as a 
pleasant accompaniment to the food, and not intended as a topic of 
analytical discussion throughout the meal, I believe that the choice of 
aperitif is relatively unimportant. It should depend on the company, 
rather than the food. Too much gm or wlusky will certainly deaden 
the palate, but a glass or two may well help an ‘ evening ’ palate to 
revive from the effect of its daily dose of contaminated air and tobacco 
or from sheer weariness. 

For the exhausted who arc about to dine and have no time to relax, 
a quick pick-me-up is prob ibly indicated rather than a slow-workmg 
reviver. Cognac and water is very effective. It is a drink that is 
gentle oil the palate and leaves it clean and refreshed for whatever 
wines are to follow. A mild whisky is an excellent booster m the same 
category, but the flivour of whisky is foreign to wine and leaves the 
palate less ready for delicate flavours. In the circumstances where an 
hour or more is available for relaxation before dmner, there is loom 
for the more gentle type of apcutif that leaves the head clear and 
calms the nerves. Sherry fills tins role, as do the attractively flavoured 
manufactured aperitifs of France, Spam and Italy, some of them based 
on a concentrated wine. 

For myself, I have found that a bottle of the sweet natural table 
wines of France, such as one of the classed growths of Sautcmcs, that 
can be bought for about 15s. per bottle, makes a perfect aperitif for 
five or six people with time to spare before going in to dme. The cost 
of 3s. per head must compare favourably with the cost of five or six 
people drinking gin before dinner. 

For a conventional informal dmner party, the aperitif period is 
adequately covered by a medium-dry or dry sherry, with the alterna- 
tive for non-sherry-drinkers of gin and vermouth, or orange juice. 
Dry sherry, like other aperitifs, is often served dulled. This is a matter 
of taste, and in the case of the more delicate sherries care must be 
taken not to kill the flavour. 
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Of all natural wine aperitifs, Champagne is the champion. Not 
only does it leave the palate clean, but it revives tired guests or 
hostess as quickly as any spirit, and by means of a far mote gentle 
application of alcohc i to the system. It is not the cheapest aperitif, 
but neither is it the most expensive, and sometimes, because of its 
stimulating qualities, it is indispensable to the success of a dinner 
party. 

At certam times, such as liui summer evenings, or at dmner dances 
with predominance of young people, table wines appear to me to be 
prcfeiablc to any spirits as an aperitif. White wines, dry or sweet, 
well chilled, have obvious refreshing qualities. Rose wmes, chilled and 
drunk from large glasses, are excellent tlurst-qucnchcrs and revivers, 
and can be bought of excellent quality for about 9s. per bottle. Alsace 
wmes, pirtieul irly a good Trammer, make first-class aperitifs. 

WTNT AND GIIEET PAkIIES 

A vanet) of modem conditions and factors have made wine and 
cheese pirties so popular a form of entertainment that it has seemed 
woith while givmg them a little special attention here. The attraction 
of these functions to the guest seem to be mainly twofold. Unlike 
cocktail pirties, the) suppl) a whole evening’s entertainment widi 
food, and they provide an opportunity to taste and compare an 
unusual variety of wmes in the comvunv of friends. For the host and 
hostess, there is the added advantage that they are simple to organize 
and mexpensive 

Theoretic ill), ill wmes ire equally suitabk "ir showmg at a wine 
and cheese pirtv, but m practice the informal at losphcrc, the amount 
of wine drunk, the aceompmyipg noise and smoke make the inclu- 
sion of expensive wmes or wmes of great delicacy undesirable. 
Smnluly, whilst distmet difference m type adds to the mterest, if 
there is too great a difference in quality, demand will tend to concen- 
trate on the best and supplies will be threatened to the detriment of 
the reputation of the commissariat. Expensive \> are best reserved 
for the more formal organized wme-tastmgs. For wine and cheese 
parties the choice can well be limited to those up to a maximum of 
12s. per bottle. There can be some connexion between the wines if if 
is desired to make the party an informal tastmg. This aspect is elabo- 
rated m the next section. A wme and cheese party can, however, 
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equally well be just a pleasant social occasion in which wine to suit 
the taste of everybody plays its part. 

In general, the wines should be quite distinctive from each other 
and not separated merely by shades of flavour. The character should 
be distinctive so that guests may choose and declare, if they so wish, 
their preferences quickly and certainly, and thenceforth enjoy the wine 
of their choice for the rest of the evening. All wine and cheese parties 
should include both red and white wines, to cater for varying tastes. 
Hie average consumption at these parties varies greatly with the type 
of guest and length of party. As a minimum appropriate to a gathering 
of ordinary sober citizens with a sufficient leavening of ladies, I would 
suggest half a bottle per head; there is no known limit to the nfiaxi- 
mum. The duration of the party needs only a casual thought in 
determining the amount of wine, since the amount of wine generally 
effectively determines the duration of the party. 

WINL TASTINC.S 

Tastings are another manifestation of the modern interest in wine. 
They are generally arranged by clubs specially formed for this pur- 
pose, and arc an altogether more formal and disciplined affair than the 
social wine and cheese party. 

Clubs arc founded on the principle that one bottle is sufficient for 
about twenty people when the object is careful tasting, and not 
drinking. Six to eight wines arc about sufficient for the average palate 
if critical tasting is to be carried out. At an average price of 15s. to 
20s. a bottle for fine matured wmes that induce prolonged discussion, 
a tasting for a club of twenty members can be organized easily at the 
cost of 7s. 6d. to 1 os. per head, and affords the soundest way I know of 
for learning about wine and developing a palate. Ten tastings a year 
for the expenditure of £5 per member, and including the will mg 
attendance of a specialist in the wines to be tasted to point out 
traditional characteristics and occasional deviations, are a very useful 
exercise to wine enthusiasts. 

All that is needed is a table long enough to carry six or eight 
bottles spaced out in a row, preferably placed in the middle of the 
room so that members can approach it from two sides; two tasting*- 
glasses per member, so that comparisons can more easily be made 
,}>etween two wines if desired; a few strategically placed boxes of 
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sawdust or pails of water for spitting wine into and -if Ac strictest 
economy is to be observed - a few small glass funnels for pouring 
ba& into the bottle any wine from the raster’s glass that may be 
superfluous to his needs. If members are not squeamish and are pre- 
pared to taste out of the same glass, only two glasses per bottle and 
not per member are required, to be filled before the tasting to the 
regular level, and placed strictly in front of their respective bottles 
where, for purposes of identification, they must also be equally 
strict* \ replaced by each member after tasting This eliminates any 
waste and also the need for die funnels. It is the method used in 
professional tastings. 

The variations of comparison on which wine-tastings can be based 
are almost unlimited. All the areas producing fine wines provide, each 
vintage year, a senes of wines that can be usefully compared* Bor- 
deaux, for example, produced at least some sixty classified wines in 
1959 which can be compared. In groups of eight, one vintage alone 
provides a programme for Mlf a year on tnc basis of ten tastings per 
annum. Bordeaux alone produced the same qmntity m 1950, 1952, 
1951, I9SS» 1957, 1961 and 1962 - not, of course, all now easily pro- 
curable from wine merchants. Instead of comparing different wines 
of one vintage, it is also possible to compare one wmc through difieo- 
ent vintage' As an absolute safeguard of the b.isis of comparison, it is 
best thit all should have been bottled by the same bottler and it is 
thcrcfoic wise to select only chatea’i-bottlcd wines. 

Burgundies can be tasted, the selection being based on different 
shippers' wines from one^district or one area of different vintages, or 
a price range of different areas from one merch \ \ Hocks and Moselles 
and ports can be arranged on the same basis c r different shippers of 
one vintage, or different vmtiges of one shipper. Sherry and Madeira, 
sold always without vintage, can be compared shipper against shipper, 
or the whole range of one shipper compared wine against wine, with 
an eye on the price of each wine. Types of wmes can be compared, 
such as dry white wines at comparable prices from different countries, 
or the same can be done with red wines. There s! Id be no difficulty 
in the selection of wmes for tasting, as members of tasting clubs may 
be presumed to have already acquired an overall knowledge of the 
varieties and variations possible. 



CHAPTER 13 


GROWER, SHIPPER AND MERCHANT 


Thl responsible originator of good wine is the grower. In the major- 
ity of cases the man who owns the vineyard and cultivates the vine 
is also the maker of the wmc. hi some cases he may sell his grapes to 
wine shippers who have their own presses or to the cooperative wine- 
making society to which lu , in company with the other local grow- 
ers, belongs, but generally he grows the grape, presses it and makes 
the wmc, and it is a hill-tune job. He has no tunc to study home 
or foreign markets, control sales organizations or deal with the many 
detailed activities involved in selling fine wine to the consumer. He 
looks upon himself as a trustee of the soil that he has inherited, to help 
it to produce the highest quality that it is capable of pioducmg. He 
needs faith, courage and mone\. faith to believe that there exists 
somewhere in the world people tapibh of u cognizing the existence 
of the most refined subtleties of flavour that he is able to produce; 
courage to take the risks that hive to be taken it the second best is to 
be rejected and only perfection accepted; money because without it 
he is at the mercy of a commerce that is always looking for bargams 
to be had from giowcis who lack it and because he may have to 
survive years when lus wines cannot be sold. His year is a succession 
of anxieties, stirting with the fear of late hosts in the spring after the 
sap has started rising, bid we ithci to interfere with the vital flowering 
period, storms, hail, insect and cryptogamic invasions, lack or excess 
of sun or lain. Not until the grapes arc gathered in the autumn and 
the first pressings have finished fermenting 111 his vats will the intelli- 
gent grower predict what sort of wmc lie is going to produce. Even 
then, as often as not, after tasting Ins \\ me he will admit his inability 
to judge it objcctiveh He will recognize it as his own child, different 
from and incomparable with an\ other and so impossible to judge 
as better or worse. He has made the best qualm lie can with the 
resources that Nature has entrusted to his care, he must rely on the 
wine trade to assess its value, to find a market and to encourage him 
to go on striving. 

The grower’s contact with the consuming world is the shipper, 
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who, if lie does not often grow his own grapes, always matures and 
cares for the young wine, which he keeps in his cellars until it is ready 
to be bottled either in its own country or abroad. The shipper needs 
the same assets as the grower - faith, courage and money. He also 
needs a discerning palate, a knowledge to interpret what his palate 
discovers, because the taste of young wines often has little relation to 
the taste of the matured wine ready to be sold. He must have also a 
sympathetic understanding of the home or foreign wine merchant 
whr has the responsibility of bringing good wme to the notice of 
those who can pay for it and appieciatc it. The somewhat confusing 
term ‘shipper’ presumably comes fiom the days when English 
meichant fleets sailed annuilly to Bordeaux to collect the new wines 
from the King of England’s French domaine. He still remams the 
explorer who searches for something to satisfy a particular market. 
Whatever the origin, the term today describes the first selective 
outpost in the lmc connecting the vineyard with the wine-drinker. 
The importance of the shipper’s function varies with the kind of wine 
he deals in. If the variety of wine available in any area makes his skill 
as a selector important, his name on the label is important; if the 
wine has a reputation of its own and an assured authenticity, the name 
of the shipper is of no interest and often will not appear on the label 
at all. The name of a shipper on a chateau-bottled claret of an accepted 
vmtige is of no interest, but on a bottle of wine from a primary or 
large secondary wmc-growing arei such as Medoc or Saint-Julien, in 
each of winch many hundreds of different wines arc produced each 
year all bcarmg the same description, the name of the shipper or 
wme merchant is the only practical guarantee of quality. 

A slnpper has a positive objective, both as concerns the grower and 
the wine merchant. With each he strives to establish a reputation for 
knowledge and quality - with the grower in order to ensure that the 
best wines are offered to him each year in the knowledge that he is 
capable of appreciating quality and ready to pay for it, and with the 
wine merchant m the hope that the latter will consider it worth while 
examining the shipper’s selection of wines wIkii they arc ready for 
bottlmg. Sometimes the importance of his name on the label is 
pai amount as being the only means distinguishing between wines 
of the very highest quality. Bordeaux has its individual chateaux to 
identify its finest wines, Burgundy its domaines or clos or named 
vineyards such as Beaune-Grfcves. Germany has its carefully indicated 
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individual vineyard names, Schloss Johannisberg, Piesporter- 
Goldtrdpfchen, but its sparkling wines have to be defined by the name 
of the shipper who has made them. The finest of all sparkling wme$ 
come from Champagne, in France, a primary producing area with 
no practical subdivision to indicate quality or character, so that a 
shipper’s name on Champagne is essential as the only means of 
identifying one wine from another. Champagne is nearly always a 
blended wine, so that even if there did exist named individual 
vineyards, as m Bordeaux, the wine, blended from the produce of 
different vineyards, would not have the right to the name of any one 
of them. The same applies to port and sherry. Both these, fortified 
wines arc blended and arc identified only by the shipper’s name, or 1 by 
a made-up brand name belonging to the shipper - or by a combi- 
nation of both. Since it is possible to produce a large variety of types 
of these blended fortified wines from full-bodied to light, from sweet 
to dry, most shippers produce a whole range under their labels. To 
differentiate between them sherry shippers add a brand name to their 
label, whilst port shippers often rely on their own name with an 
additional description such as vintage, tawny, crusted, vintage 
character, ruby, etc. 

Brand names arc used also by Bordeaux and Burgundy shippers, by 
German wine shippers and to a lesser degree by others who want to 
establish wine blended from various vineyards in a primary or secondary 
wine-growing area that will not vary in character or price from year 
to year. In these cases, however, brand names used by shippers arc 
mostly confined to wines in the lower or medium price categories. 

The shipper does not sell his wine to the public, at least not in 
Great Britain or in the U.S.A., where the demand is not big enough 
to enable him to sell his wine in shipping quantities to individual 
consumers. He sells to the importing wine merchant, with whom he 
cooperates in every way and to whom he remains loyal as a specialist 
in those areas from which he ships his wines. The merchant is the 
specialist in the tastes of his customers. He covers the whole field of 
wine and, whilst often an accomplished wine-taster and extremely 
knowledgeable about wine-growing areas and their products, cannot 
keep abreast of the continually changing qualities of new vintages. 
Just as the shipper relies for his success on his reputation with wine 
merchants, so the wine merchant attracts to himself numbers of the 
gvablic who have faith in his integrity and judgement. 
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Most wine merchants, whether they admit it or not, are dedicated 
to good wine and most have to compromise from time to time with 
their own judgement m order to satisfy a demand created by adver- 
tisers instead of by selection and experience. They are ready to consult 
with potential customers in order to find for them wines which suit 
their palates and their pockets and they are anxious always for an 
opportunity to recommend to the initiated new wmes which they 
have discovered m the course of their visits to shippers’ tasting rooms 
or cell, 1 >. They are ready to help anyone who wants to take an intelli- 
gent interest in wine by sel ling to them single bottle s or half-bottles for 
tasting purposes. Not unre isonably, too, they are more delighted ISO 
sell a wmc of their own mdividuil selection that finds favour than a 
popular brand whose price may be inflated by the cost of advertising. 
Many indt pendent wmc merchants in their efforts to serve the public 
with the best quality available at different price levels will have sherries 
and ports blended for them by shippers. To these they often give 
brand names just as shippers do to their own wmes, so that wine 
merchants’ brands are freely to be found on the market as well as 
shippers’ brinds. To a smaller extent this applies also to Champagne 
and to light table wmes - particularly the Graves and Sautemes 
from Bordeaux. 

Although three bottles per head of the population per annum are 
consumed m Great Britain, we are still a long way from becoming a 
wmc-drmkmg nation Sufficient progi r*ss has been made smee 1945 in 
the consumption of lower-priced table wmes to justify the creation of 
enormous distributing organizations able to brmg to the public this 
category of wmc efficiently and at attractive prices. The creation of 
these organizations has involved the buymg-up 01 smaller independent 
wine mere hints, some of whom, although by no means all, prided 
themselves m the pist on their rok as selectors of fine wme. Many 
tnditional wme merchants have, therefore, disappeared into the 
larger org mizitions, w here some of them have lost both their identity 
and their role as selectors Others m these groups have retamed a large 
degree of independence so far as fine wme is concerned, whilst still 
others have formed themselves into consortiums allowing full inde- 
pendence to all their members. The picture of the chain of distribu- 
tion is changmg, but its final form will be determined by the attitude 
of the public to the standards of quality and service which the new 
regime can offer. 




PART THREE 




EUROPEAN WINES 


Austria 

The vineyards along the bank of the Danube are one of the original 
nature ! wme-growing areas of Europe. The soil is particularly suitable 
to the production of the light white wines which form the majority 
of Austrian production. Altogether the vineyards cover an area of 
about 135 square miles and pioduce on an average 30 million gallons 
of wine per year. At an estimate, about 25 per cent of this can rank as 
superior wme of a character similar to the wines of Alsace, whilst j}ie 
remainder is Pin ordinaire . A substantial quantity is exported to 
Western Germany, about half a nulh'Mi gallons each year, and a 
smaller quantity to CzechoiJo vakn. Very little appears to come to 
Britain at the moment, but it seems likely that the undoubted quality 
of Austrian wmes will win them a discerning clientele. The Austrians 
themselves drink about thirty bottles per head of the population per 
annum - they drink four times that amount of beer - which, with 
exports, accounts comfortably for the yearly crop. 

The wme industry is traditional and well organized, and it is 
unhampered by complicated nome* latmc laws, although there is 
legislation to control description and vinification. As nearly all the 
wme made is naturally fermented table wme and very little is turned 
mto fortified or any form of exotie wme, as it so often is m countries 
which over-produce, the laws arc sensible and respected and the 
reputation of well-known areas safely left to growers and merchants. 
There are a few but not many large wine-growing estates, over 
50 per cent of the vineyards belong to growers owning no more than 
ten or twelve acres and another 45 per cent to growers owning 
between twelve and fifty acres. The industry is organized very much 
on the lmes of the Gtrman vmeyards and the vines are made by 
experts and distributed through traditional and responsible channels. 
The names too are reminiscent of German wme names. They are not 
much known m Britain, but the following list of vmeyards and 
villages may serve as some guide to the student who stumbles upon 
an opportunity to taste any, either at home or abroad. 
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From the Vienna province: Grinzing, Nussberg. 

From the Lower Austria province: Gumpoldskirchen, Voslau, Retz, 
Diimstein, Krcms. 

From the Burgenland province: Rust, Oggau, Marbirch, Gols, Wciden- 
am-Scc, Pottendorf, Eisberg an dcr Pinka, Sandweine. 

The reader will possibly agree that it is a pity that not more of 
these evocative names decorate British wine lists. There are a few 
names quoted reasonably often by London and provincial merchants. 
They are generally selected from the following: 

Tirol province also makes a very small amount of wine, mostly white 
and sold between 9s. and 1 is. per bottle by a few British merchants. 
They are similar to the Alsace wines and made from the same grapes. 
Wachauer Schluck: Generally without a vintage. The wine is made 
from the Sylvaner grape. The word ‘ Schluck 9 means a drop of wine 
and has no other connotation. 9s. 6d. to 10s. 

Gumpoldskirchen: 13s. non-vmtage. 

Spatlese: 13s. non-vintage. 

Plus vineyard name and vintage: 1 3s. 6d. 

Plus vineyard name and vintage Becicnauslcse: 15s. 3d. 

The liberality of the control over Austrian wine names may explain 
the small difference in price between the above wines of apparently 
vastly different quality. The aica is highly rated in the list of Austrian 
vineyards; a variety of grapes are grown, including some varieties not 
found elsewhere. 

Durnsteitier Katzensprung Auslese 19 59. Often a dry, lefrcshing wine 
made from the Griinc Veltlmer grape. 14s. 3d. 

Kremser N.V. Another wme from the Griinc Veltlmer. The sample 
tasted was very soft and medium dry. ns. 3d. 

Loibner N.V. The sample tasted was a medium-dry wine reminiscent 
of the Tramincr grape but made from the Riesling. 12s. 3d. 
Nussberger N.V. 13s. 3d. 

Steiner Ilutid Rhcinriesling 1959. A wine from the Stein monastery in 
the Warban district, with a pleasing legend of a vintner who, in time 
of famine, exchanged one of his vineyards for a dog in order to 
satisfy the hunger of his family. It was of course his best vineyard. All 
things considered it seems to be more of a recommendation for the 
dog than for the vineyard. The wine, however, has great finesse, is 
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more sweet than dry, and has a dcar-cut, clean flavour. It is made 
from late picked grapes and compares very favourably in price with 
other Spatlese wines. 13s. 6d. 

There are also some very attractive ‘Pcrle’ wines - that is, slightly 
sparkling wines - which, at 13s. 6d., represent first-class value for 
festive occasions. 

The red wmes are well-made soft wines, with a pleasing flavour of 
their own; straightfotwaid and uncomplicated, they sell at about 
13s. Cue of the best known in Austria is listed by some British wine 
firms: 

Kaltcnce Aude\e. This is the c illy example I have come across of the 
word ‘Autlete* being applied to a led wine. 13s. 

The suffixes ‘Spatlese', ‘Amlese 9 , * Beerenauslese ' seem to be used 
rather more frcel) than in Germany and the difference in quality they 
imply arc less easily rccogni able. 

Anyone who is interested 111 finding really dry natural white wines 
clean-cut in flavour and with the refreshing quality that such wines 
should have will do well to examine the white wines of Austria. 


Bulga a 

Like Rumania, another Balkan country, Bulgaria is increasing its 
wine production. The vine covers about 700 square miles and 
accounts for nearly 4 per cent of rhe arable land available. The total 
production of wine in i960 amounted to 42 million gallons, most of 
it red. Only a small propoition is officially considered at present to 
attam the quality of good table wine. In 1958 i| million gallons only 
was so classified, the rest being described as vin ordinaire. It may well 
be that a high standard is set. It is likely that with time more good 
wmes will be made. Those that I have been able to taste are well- 
made, clean-tasting wines that compare favourably with wines from 
other countries sold at similar prices. In addition to light table wines, 
a substantial quantity of sweet fortified wine is made, mostly for 
export to the U.S.S.R. Small quantities of table wines are also ex- 
ported to the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Germany. 
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The vineyards are scattered over the whole country. In the east, 
the provinces of Tamovo, Bourgas, Rousse, Kolavograd and Varna 
grow the vine, in the west, Vratsa, Vidin and Michailovgrad, in the 
north, Pleven, in the south, Stara Zagora, and in the centre the largest 
producing area of all, Plovdiv and Pazardzhik. The grapes grown are 
mostly old traditional national varitties, with some classic European 
varieties, such as Riesling for white wmes and Cabernet for red. The 
whole wine industry is m fact being modernized under the guidance 
of West European experts and a great deal of progress is being made, 
both in viticulture and m vinification The soil is particularly well 
adapted to making fine wine, bemg rich ui mineral salts and light and 
friable m characttr The climate also is favourable to the production 
of wcll-b danced wmes, the long hours of sunshine, without the 
exaggerated heat that some southern European vineyirds have to 
suffer, not only nourish the grape but permit an unhurried and steady 
ripening. Wmes arc named by their grape or by region d names, and 
Sometimes by a combination of both. 

Although they are sold at the modest price of 9s. to 10s. per bottle, 
it has been my experience that they are capible of developing finesse 
and delicacy in bottle. The follow mg arc listed on some British wme 
merchants’ lists: 

Trakta A Bordeiux-typc wme, a little light m colour, gentle, with a 
good clean soft flavour. The word ‘Tr iki 1’ means Thrace. The wme 
is made from Panud and Maverud gripes 

Qrozden A white, medium-full, soft, clcan-tastmg wme, medium 
dry. Made from the Miskct grape. 

Bulgarian Riesltny Crisp, good bouquet, dry, very clean, and a dis- 
tinct flavour of the Riesling grape. Very pleasant white wme 
Bulgarian Gamza Well-made red wme. Clean, very well-balanced, 
strong, clear-cut classic flavour of good grapes Resembles Bordeaux 
in character Gamza is a grape Variety 

Bulgarian Kadarka Soft, sweet, light-coloured red wme, almost a 
ros6. Very pleasant to drink cooled. Kadarka is a grape variety. 

All the above retail at 9s. 6d. a bottle, comparing m quality with 
many popular wmes sold at higher prices. 
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Cyprus 

Cyprus, like Greece, is the cradle of wine ui Europe, but its products 
have not so far made much unpact on the British or American mar- 
kets. Certain types, such as its ‘sherry’, are largely imported by the 
Umted Kingdom, as well as its great speciality, the Commandaria 
wines. Other wines arc exported m some degree to most European 
counti ics Much is being done to modernize the ancient vinification 
and cultivation methods of the islanders and to bring the wines more 
mto lme with the taste of northern export markets. Hie British 
Government appointed a Commission to examine the possibilities and 
received its report m 1956, smee when progress m viticulture and 
vinification has been noteworthy. % 

Nearly 70,000 people, about one-fifth of the population, are said to 
be employed in the making of wine m wa j or another, many of 

them peasants living on the mountain slopes on which most of the 
vineyards are situated. The vineyards cover a total area of some 146 
square miles and m 1961 produced 7 million gallons, of which 3 
million was exported, including 96,000 gallons of the special Com-* 
mandana wme referred to above Over 50 per cent of the wine made 
is now produced from local grapes by well-organized cooperatives 
or vinification companies, and is no longer at the mercy of badly 
equipped vineyards’ press-houses. Tl is one of the measures which 
m time are likely to have a beneficial effect on the type and quality of 
Cyprus wines. As a further measure of planned improvement, thi 
wines have been divided officially mto seven mam groups, each recog- 
nized and controlled by legislation: 

1. Dry red and white table wines with a maximum alcoholic content 
of 17 per cent - generally m fact not exceedmg 13 per cent* 

2. Sweeter dessert wmes with a minimum alcoholic content of 1$ 
per cent. 

3. Fortified wmes, which can be very sweet ana nave a maximum 
alcoholic content of 23 per cent. 

4 Commandaria. 

5. Special wmes made from the Muscat grape which can be dry or 
sweet. 

6 . Sherry type - officially called ‘Cyprus sherry* 
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7. Concentrated musts, that is unfermented grape juice dehydrated as 
far as possible, without spoiling its essential character. It is exported 
to countries that like to make their own wme, but cannot grow 
the grapes from which to make it. 

In addition to these wmes, winch account for 55 per cent of the 
grape production, another 26 pci cent of the harvest is used for 
making raisins and 39 per cent for table grapes. 

The table wines, which are mostly red, are at present rather too 
strong for the British market, but nearly all wme merchants list 
‘Cyprus sherry* and Commandaria amongst their cheaper wmes. 

r 

Cyprus sherry by law must be m iturcd at least two \ cars 111 cask before 
bemg bottled and when foitihed must be made with gtape brandy. 
In fact the vitality of the loc il y e ists is such th it unusu illy high degrees 
of alcohol can be obtained b) sti ughtfoiw ud fermentation. As a 
member of the Commonwealth, Csprus enjoys a preferential duty 
on imports to Great Bntun, which cmblcs merchants to import a 
reasonably sttong wme of this t\pe it a vuy low duty indeed, since 
the preference applies both to the rate of duty and the permitted 
alcoholic strength. As a icsult, there are she try -type wmes, sweet and 
low in stiength compatcd with good Spinish sherry, available at 
prices as low as 7s. yd. per bottle. They are not likely to appeal to 
regular sherry dnnkeis. The best sheny-tspe wmes from Cyprus are 
fortified with grape brandy and sell at about 10s. 6d. per bottle, a 
price at which the cheaper sherrwvpc wines from South Afuca arc 
also sold. A comparison of the respective qualities from these two 
Sources will quickly decide the reader’s preference. There is an inter- 
mediate quality from Cypius, at about 9s. per bottle, nude possible 
by blending in dun -paid ccllais, that is after duty Ins been paid and 
the wines ate in merchants’ cellars m this countn , a low-stiength and 
a high-strength wine. This is a pncticc strongly r chscouiaged by 
sluppcis of genuine Spanish sherr), but which Ins been generally 
encouraged by the Cyprus authorities. 

Commandaria . The name comes from the headquarters of the Knights 
Templars and Knights of St John, former h established on the island 
and known as the Grande Commanderic. It is a sweet red dessert 
wine, with a strong brownish tinge which it can acquire naturally 
with age, made from red and some white grapes in the mountain 
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villages. The grapes, after picking, are spread on the roofs of the 
buildings to dry in the sun for about three weeks and are then pressed 
and the juice runs off into stone jars where it is left to ferment and 
clarify for twelve months or more. Various processes of blending and 
ageing are generally carried out by the merchants of Limassol, the 
wine centre of the island, to whom the village wines are delivered 
after their preliminary maturing period. There is a considerable 
difference between various Comnandaria wines, which are usually 
sold with some identifying brand name, the qualities being influenced 
not only by the farmer, who makes a single wine, but also by the 
merchants who treat and blend them. They are sold at about io c per 
bottle. 

Kokineli or rose wines arc also made. The term ‘rose* is comparative, 
the wines being lighter 111 colour than most Cyprus red wines, %ut 
often scarcely light enough to merit this description in comparison 
with other roses. A wine of the same name and made from the same 
Mavron grape is also produced in Greece. 

The Cypriots themselves consume about twelve bottles per head 
of the population per aimum. 


Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia produces 72 million gallons of wine from eighty 
square miles of vineyards spread throughout the three provinces and 
in the Carpathian Hills. The majority of wine made is white and for 
early consumption - there appears to be no movement to restore the 
vineyards to die relatively greater importance they enjoyed before 
the Phylloxera disaster in the latter half of die last century. Home 
needs are augmented by the importation of some 5 million gallons 
annually. 


France 

France runs neck and neck with Italy as the biggest wine producer in 
the world. Together they are responsible for about 48 per cent of 
world production, with a yield each one of about 1,300 million 
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gallons a year. This impressive figure is produced from 3 J million 
icres of French vineyards, about 5,000 square miles planted vrith 
rines. Only a very small proportion produces vanes of a quality 
generally defined as fine - roughly this means wine that is matured 
in cask for bottling and further improvement, instead of going into 
:onsumption direct from the cask. This vin de consommation category, 
is it is called, or sometimes vin ordinaire , is often stored in cask in 
private houses, or restaurants and cafes, and drawn off into carafes as 
wanted each- day as part of the staple diet of the majority of French 
families. A11 average of 180 bottles of wine were drunk in i960 by 
the men, women and children of France; adjusted for non-drinkers 
and young children, this probably means a bottle a day at least for 
die ordinary French man in the street, k compares with under three 
bottles per head per annum of the population in Britain. The produc- 
tion of fine wine amounts to about 190 million gallons a year, and of 
this almost a third, some 60 million gallons, is exported. * 

French law controls the production and protects the reputation of 
its fine wmes by a series of regulations known as the Code da Vin 
and administered by an independent body known as the Institut 
National des Appellations d’Origine Controlefcs or I.N.A.Q. for 
short - and generally referred to phonetically as Inao. The regu- 
lations Cbvcr two groups of wmes, each amounting ta between 10 . 
and 1 5 pcT cent of the total annual production of the country. The 
superior group known as Vuis d’ Appellation d’Originc Controlec 
(A.O.C.) consists of the winc-growmg areas in winch vineyards for 
one reason or another have over the years evolved traditional or 
unusual methods of production, or whose soil is capable of producing 
wine of great quality and individuality provided that certain disci- 
plined traditional methods of production are followed. The laws are 
fomprehensivc and control the number of vines that may be planted 
per acre and the way in which they must be pruned in order to dis- 
courage over-production and a consequent sacrifice of quality to 
quantity. They also control very exactly the kind of vine that may 
be planted in order to maintain the quality on which the reputation 
of die area is founded. They prevent as far. as possible the name of the 
area being given to a poor quality wine which may result from a'poor 
vintage year. There are regulations about the minimum^ degree of 
alcohol a wine must contain to qualify for the area name, and in 
nearly all districts there is also a tasting test. In this way the quality 
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and characteristics of the wines from Bordeaux, Burgundy, Cham-* 
pagne, the Loire, the Cdtes du Rhone and Alsace are protected by law, 
as well as those from some less well-known districts such as Juran^on 
(seldom seen in export markets), Bergerac, Gaillac and Cdtes du Jura. 
In many of these areas there are sub-areas which have their own 
appellations, particularly in Bordeaux, Burgundy and the Loire. 
These are indicated in the sections dealing with individual areas in 
the pages following. 

The secondary group of controlled wines consists of areas which 
have earned a reputation for their general quality whilst not producing 
Wines of such individual characteristics as the A.O.C. The law is 
designed mainly to protect them against infringement of their area 
name by growers in other districts who may produce wines ofa 
similar type, and they concentrate on strictly defining the area en- 
titled to a specific name and less stringently, although still effectively, 
on the method of production This group is known as Vins Delimits 
de Qualite Supericure - referred to as V.D.Q.S. - and vineyards in 
the group arc scattered over the whole wine-growing area of France. 
It should be noted that the A.O.C. is accorded to a region, such as 
Bordeaux, to a secondary area within that region, such as M6doc, or 
to a village within the secondary area, such as Saint-Julicn; it is not 
given to the vineyard itself, the reputation of which can be adequately 
assured by its proprietor. The proprn tor, however, is bound by the 
regulations applicable to the region it he wishes to use the name of 
the region on his label. 

The wine-producing area of France covers "he whole qountry, 
except roughly that part north of a line drawn from Nantes on the 
•west coast, through Paris, to the eastern frontier with Luxembourg. 
The various areas are listed in the pages that follow, either under the # 
group names by which they arc best known, or under the Appellation 
Controjce name of their primary areas. Thus there is a Loire group, 
although the Loire is not an Appellation Controls, but is divided 
into a nurqbcr of sub-areas which have an appellation, whilst other 
well-defined areas, such as Bordeaux, Burgundy and Champagne, 
which are-themselves Appellation Controlee names, serve 35 a logical 
heading under which to group their numerous A.O.C. sub-areas. 
Individual sub-areas will be easily found by reference to the index at 
thfe end of the book and the text will reveal the groups to which they 
belong. 

T-e 
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ALSACE 

The Alsatian vineyards are probably the most picturesque of all 
French vineyards. They arc situat d on the slopes of the Vosges hills, 
which rise from 600 to 1,500 ft, a little distance from the western 
banks of the Rhine in an aica about foity miles long and three miles 
wide in the two (h'pai tenant s of France known as the Huit-Rhin and 
BtH-Rhin From 1S70 to J9T4 Alsicc was pait of Germany, and her 
vines aids concentrated on the pioduction of cheap ye liite wine, 
which did not compete w ith the high-cl iss wines of famous Gfctman 
vincyaids on the lower Rhine or on the Moselle. It was not until after 
their liberation by the \ le foi \ of the Allies in the T91 4-T 8 war ag linst 
Get many that the Alsatians wti e free to resume tlieii efforts to 1m- 
piove the quality of then wines and e 11 11 foi themselves the tcputatioti 
which the excellent position and soil of their vineyards made possible. 
B) the time the Hillci war bioke out in 1939 the qunlift of Alsatian 
wines had improved so much tint the) weie well able to compete 
with their ancient livals m ill cxupi the vei ) finest categoiics. Today 
they aie vci> popular throughout Fiance and have established them- 
selves in many export markets as reasonably priced, wcll-mide, diy 
white wines of consistent qu.ilit) , which aie 1 capable' of improvement 
in bottle. I11 T 9<52 they were promoted to A.O.G. status. 

The) grow on a limestone and granite soil - perfect for the pioduc- 
tion of fine white wines. The 30,000 acres of vines arc divided up 
amongst 50,000 peasant proprietors and in a good vear can produce 
as much as 17 million gallons of wine, 75 per cent of which qualifies 
as A.O.C. The small peasant proprietors who form a large percen- 
tage of Alsatian owners seldom press their own grapes; they 
generally belong to growers’ cooperative societies, or sell them 
to bigger estates or shipper -merchants who have their own press 
houses. 

There are about eighty villages authorized to give their names to 
wines, but up to the present time only very few of these are ever used 
and then most sparingly. The general custom is to name Alsatian 
wines by the grape from which they are made and only very seldom 
to add to it the name of the village or district. Still rarer is die name 
of a particular vineyard, although one or two famous names such as 
Kaefferkopf at Ammerschwihr, Zahnacker at Ribeauvilld, Sporen at 
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Riqucwihr, and Mamburg at Sigolsheim arc generally added to the 
name of the grape on the label. 

The fact that Alsatian wines arc usually made from one only of the 
various kinds of grape authorized adds both to their charm and to 
the attraction they have for students of wine. The differences in 
taste and character due to variation in the soil of different areas are 
easily discernible. It is possible that the granting of A.O.C. status to 
the regi* n may bring about some alteration in the traditional method 
ofnammg the wines, as local communities, encoiuaged by their right 
to an A.O.C. name, develop a pride in the produce of their own 
vineyards; but for the preseir all wines of Alsace arc known and 
identified by their giapcs only. I11 a few cases growers or shippers 
have registered brand names to identify their wines amongst the 
mass of wines bearing the same giapc name on the label, but for tne 
most part they rely upon the name of the firm on the label as sufficient 
identification. 

The authorized grapes arc divided into two groups: the * cipages 
nobles’, which make the fine wines for bottling, conservation and 
export, and 'a pages conrants which make carafe wines for local con- 
sumption {cep age = vine). The ccpaqcs nobles number six in all; their 
names arc seen on all wine labels except those relying on a brand 
name alone, generally blended wines of standard quality. They are: 

Riesling. Considered the king of Alsu grapes and producing a dry, 
ciisp and aromatic wine of great breeding, which develops very well 
in bottle. 13S.-15S. 

Gewurztramincr (Savagmn Rose). A more immed tcly appealing wine 
of very distinctive flavour, which is gradually becoming the typical 
representative of Alsace wines. It is quite different from any other 
wine and has a strong, musky perfume. It has some aristocratic 
qualities and great charm; it also develops well in bottle. I7s.-i8s. 

Traminer (Savagnin Blanc). Very similar to the Gewurztraminer, but 
on a lesser scale. The above distinctions between G wiirztraminer and 
Traminer plants are not universally recognized and are not accepted 
by the majority of Alsatian growers. They are given on the authority 
of Yves RenouiTs Dictionnaire du Vin, but are not confirmed by that 
other authority, P. Galet, in his C/pages et Vignobles ie France . M. 
Galet supports the Alsatian growers in maintaining that the Traminer 
is very similar to the Savagnin Blanc but has completely degenerated 
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in Alsace and that the description Traminer is properly used co desig- 
nate a lesser-quality Gewiirztraminer wine. From the point of view 
of the drinker this is all that matters, i 5 s.-i8s. 

Muscat resembles in its aromatic flavour the intensity of the Traminer, 
but has the well-known taste of Muscat grapes. Like all Alsatian 
wines it is a dry wine. 17S.-20S. 

Pinot Blanc and Pinot Gris. The latter, known often as Tokay d’ Alsace* 
Lis nothing at all m common with the famous Tokays of Hungary. 
The wines earn their place among the noble class, but ai£ less definite 
in character than the four first-mentioned. They are soft* wines, 
giving a less dry impression than the Riesling. 12S.-15S. 

Sylvancr is partnlly idimttc d imongst the clpagis nobles and flourishes 
particularly in the northern or Bas-Rhm end of the region. It produces 
a soft, well-constituted wine, dry but of less distinction than the others 
of its class. 10s. 6d 13 s. 

The followuig less specific descriptions in also widely used: 

Edehwicktr, literally ‘noble mixture’, is the name given to wines 
made from a mixture of the ci pages nobles. 

Z wicker, meaning ‘mixture’, is a name authonzcd for a wine of 
cdpaqes lourants gripes 01 contunuig airv ctpa^c \ courants. Blends of 
both qualities are sold in the U.K., gcnerilly under a brand name 
and without any indie ition of gi ipes. 9s -rzs. 

Grand Cru or Grand Vtti. Any wine bearing tins description 011 the 
label must contain at least 1 1 of ilcohol from the natural sugar of the 
grapes before the addition of cxtri sugar at the time of fermentation. 

Alsice wines ire bottled in the fannlnr long-necked, sloprng- 
shouldcrcd bottles used for Gciman wines. The wines resemble the 
German hocks m char u ter and flavour. The Riesling grape is com- 
mon to both districts and in e leh makes wines unblended widi other 
grapes - the Traminer and Sy lvaner are also widely used 111 Germany. 
There is some difference in the way the wmes are made and 111 general 
the Alsace wmes arc lighter and drier than similar-priced hocks. They 
do not compete with the finest wmes of Germany, although some 
growers are mcreasmg the production of very fine quality wines 
which sell at 25S.-30S. a bottle and are particularly appreciated m Paris. 
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ARMAGNAC 

Armagnac lies in the ancient province of Gascony, about half-way 
between Bordeaux and the Spanish frontier. It is a small area of 
about 75,000 acres of vines, grown with a view to producing a win^ 
that can be distilled. The wine itself is of pool quality, but th&spirft 
tha it produces under the A.O.C. Armagnac is comparable to 
Cognac. The gripes aiithonzcd in its pioduction are several in 
number and vci v much the same as those authoiizcd m Charente foC 
Cognac. The chief variety used is the Picpoul, a local name ior the 
Folic Blanche, the mam grape in Cognac. Control of production, 
includmg methods of distillation, is strict, complicated and highly 
technical and a stnct e\ limitation of all spirit sold does much to assure 
a high stand ird of qu ility. No spirit c Jd for consumption is illowed 
to leave the distnct at i strength less than 40 per cent of alcohol, that 
is to saj 70° proof in Bntish measurement (8o° American), the same 
strength as a bottle of whisk). Like ill spirit, Armagnac is matured 
in cisk and not in bottle. It is, however, seldom, if ever, shipped by 
British mcrchmts for maturing m bond uid is for the most part 
imported fully matured in bottle. Like ill spirits, Armagnac is 
colourless when distilled and gits its colour, as well as a particular 
clnnctensdc flivour, from the cade of lex d oak in which it matures 
for several yeirs. The United Kingdom is, how ewer, one of the smal- 
lest export markets for Armagnac, wlneh might be said to have a 
rantv status with us. It costs about 47s. a bott*e, about the same price 
as Thicc Star quality Cognacs 


BORDFAUX 

Bordeaux his sent wines to Britain icgularly since the twelfth 
ccnturs, when Gascony, the south-western province of France, 
belonged to the Lngbsh. English merchants sen ieir ships to buy and 
bring b ick the local wines and became the first shippers - a descrip- 
tion still applied to Bordeaux firms who arc responsible for shipping 
wines to Britain, even though they no longer own ships. 

Bordeaux has always been one of France’s greatest ports and as 
such in the Middle Ages was the centre of an export trade which 
included Britain. Its wines have always been renowned for their 
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lightness and delicacy in comparison with the heavier and cheaper 
wines from the South of France, which used to pass through the 
port and of winch stocks were held for local consumption by tavern- 
keepers. Because of their lighter colour the Gascons called them 
4 clairet 9 wines and they became kno vn in England as 4 claret \ as they 
arc today. Because of special laws favouring the exporters of local 
wines to then countrymen in England, the wines of Bordeaux got a 
three-hundred-} car start over wines from the rest of France and 
established a populaiity for themselves in tins country which they 
have never lost. The city today has about 260,000 inhibited its and is 
the centre of the depailcnmit of the Gironde, about 5,000 square 
miles in area and contaming 500 square miles of planted vineyaids. 
The River Garonne, flowing from the Pyrenees, runs through the 
city and fifteen miles to the noith joins the River J Dordogne, flowing 
from the Massif Ccntial, to iorni the Rnei Gnomic, with its estuary 
in the B\y of Biscay. Most of the \inc>aids producing fine wines arc 
along the banks of these 1 ivc 1 s. 

In an aveiage year ibout vSS million gallons of wine aic produced, 
sometimes rising, as in 1062, to 110 million gallons 01 about 10 per 
cent of all the wines of I r mu It is not this large amount of wine for 
which Bordeaux is famous, but foi the fact chat it is lcsponsiblc for 
between 33 pci cent and 40 pci cent of all the A.O.C. wines of France. 
On an average, over two-thirds of ill the wme made in Bordeaux is 
of good enough quality to earn the status of an A.O.C. The piopor- 
tion between red and white production vines quite widely; on 
average it is about equal, with a tendem ) m fa\om of white wine. 
With the rapid growth in the popul uity of ted wines this is likely 
to change in the next decade, is vine} aids in those aieas which are 
able to pioducc both ted or white satisfactorily aic gradually ic- 
planted. Individual holdings are substantial in si7c compared with 
other French vineyards; the gicat clarets and medium-priced chateau 
wines come from estates averaging probably 25 acres of vines and 
producing 200 casks of wine a year . The bigger estates may be twice 
this si 7 e; anything larger is exceptional. Statistics for 1960 show the 
average holding, including small peasant holdings and large estates, 
to be 6 acres per proprietor. 

There arc something of the order of 2,000 individual and sub- 
stantial properties making wine worth keeping in bottle - what the 
French call Vim Ac garde * - amongst the red wines of Bordeaux alone. 
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They all merit attention, but very few of them are known by name 
in Great Britain or the United States. 

Classed Growths 

The sixty-two best led wines were classified in 1855 by an official 
committee into five ‘giowths* 01 \itt s\ known collectively as the 
Classed Giowths, or Ciu\ Cia w'\. 


P Lima * Cun 


*Ch. Luite 

Pawllac 

*C h. Maigau\ 

M.ugaux 

*C ll. LalOUI 

Pauillac 

*Ch. Haul Bnon 

Pesvic (Graves) 

Dam una> Cun 

*Ch. M out 0 n-Rothsc luki 

Pauillac 

*Gh. Uiusm-Segla 

Margaux 

*Oh. R luzaii-Gassies 

Margaux 

*( h. L 6 ovillc -Lascases 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Leo vj 1 L- 1 *oy ici re 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Leo vilk -Barton 

Saint-Julien 

Ch. Dm foi t-Vivci is 

Margaux 

Ch. Lascombes 

Margaux 

* r h. Giuaud-Laiosc 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Braui-Cantcuac 

Cantcnac 

*Ch. Pichon-Longucville 

Paiullac 

* Ch . Pichon-Loi 1 gu e ville-Lalu 1 de 

Pauillac 

Ch. Ducru-Bcaucaillou 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Cos d’Estourncl 

Saint-Est&phe 

*Ch. Montrose 

Saint-Estdphe 

TroPidmes Crus 

Ch. Kirwan 

Cantenac 

*Ch. Issan 

Cantenac 

Ch. Lagrange 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Langoa 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Giscours 

Labarde 

Ch. Malescot-Saint-Exupdry 

Margaux 

*Ch. Cant enac-Br own 

Cantenac 

*Ch. Palmer 

Cantenac 

*Ch. Grand la Lagune 

Ludon 

Ch. Desmirail 

Margaux 
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Troisiime Crus (continued) 

*Ch. Calon-Sdgur 

Saint-Estiphe 

Ch. Ferrifcrc 

Margaux 

Ch. Marquis ci’Alcsme-Becker 

Margaux 

Ch. Boyd-Cantenac 

Margaux 

Quatriimes Crus 

Ch. Samt-Pierrc-Sevaistre 

Saint-Juhen 

Ch. Saint-Picrre-Bontemps 

Saint-Julicn 

*Cn. Branaire-Ducru 

Saint-Julien 

*Ch. Talbot 

Samt-Julien f 

Ch. Duharr-Milon 

Pauillac 

Ch. Poujct 

Cantenac 

Ch. La Toui -Carnet 

Saint-Laurent 

Ch. Rochet 

Samt-Estephe 

*Ch. Beychcvcllc 

Samt-Julien 

Ch. Lc Priturc 

Cantenac 

Ch. Marquis dc Tcimc 

Margaux 

Cmquiimcb Crus 

*Ch. Ponte t-C met 

Pauillac 

Ch. Bitailley 

Pauillac 

Ch. Haut-Bit ulley 

Pauillac 

*Ch Grand-Pny-Lacoste 

Pauillac 

Ch. (irand-Puy-Ducasse 

Pauillac 

*Cli. Lynch-Bagcs 

Pauillac 

Ch. Lynch-Moussas 

Pauillac 

Ch Daiiz.li 

L ibardc 

Ch. Mouton-crArmailhacq (now Baron 

Philippe) 

Pauillac 

Ch. Lt Tcrtre 

Arsac 

Ch. Haut-Bagcs-Libeial 

Pauillac 

Ch. Pedesclaux 

Pauillac 

Ch. Belgrave 

Saint-Laurent 

Ch. Camensac 

Saint-Laurent 

Ch. Cos-Labory 

Saint-Est&phe 

Ch. Clcrc-Milon 

Pauillac 

Ch. Croizet-Bagcs 

Pauillac 

*Ch. Cantcmerle 

Macau 


* Wines marked with an asterisk have a regular fallowing in the UJC 
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Their names are world-famous and the demand for them wide- 
spread. They attract the wine-lovers of England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Scandinavia, U.S.A. and Switzerland, apart from die 
biggest demand of all in France itself. Their authenticity is guaranteed 
in the majority of cases by chateau-bottling and in good years they 
represent a safe and remunerative investment for capital. For this 
reason and because their fame and qmlity earn for them a demand 
among 1 the rich and prestige-conscious, the prices of the first classed 
growths are very high in comparison with those of the second, third, 
fourth and fifth. Puces of first-growth clarets of good vintages go as 
high as 40s. to 60s. per bottk, while even less good vintages fetch 
37$. 6d. The best of lesser growths can be bought for 25s. and are 
often far superior in quality to lesser vintages of first growths at^o 
per cent higher prices. 

The classed growths cover a large price rea, from 17s. per bottle up- 
wards. At the lower level they overlap with the bestot the ‘bourgeois* 
grow dis, which is the 2,000-strong group outside the classed growths. 

Bourgeois Growths 

It is tlus bourgeois group which forms the backbone of the claret 
output and draws to ltsell the attention of ill claict lovers. The names 
of the chateaux are often unknown, but their labels inform buyers 
of their vintage and the district from Inch they come. Since they are 
all wines of the A.O.C. class and improve greatly m bottle, and since 
they vary m price from 10s. to 20s. a bottle, they offer an interesting 
field of exploration for rich and poor alike. A guide is easily found 
amongst die wmc merchants of dus country, lielow the bourgeois 
wines in price and quality the district wmes, entitled to the A.O.C. 
of their district, supply a large variety of everyday wmes that can be 
drunk young. They come from the Mcdoc - m which are included 
well-known villages like Saint-Julicn, Mirgaux, Saint-Estiphe— from 
Saint-£milion, Con s dc Fronsac, Pomcrol and Bourg, and may be 
either blends or vmtage wmes. Their qualities /ill depend on the 
wine merchant and shipper who have selected them. The name of one 
or both of these should be on the label. They cost about 9 S « per 
bottle. 

White Wines 

The finest white wines of Bordeaux - those from the Sautemes area - 
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are made from grapes that have been attacked by a fungus known as 
Botrytis cinerea and referred to as the 'pourriture noble \ or ‘noble decay 9 . 
The fungus lias the property of converting part of the sugar into a 
less fermentable form of glycerine and is responsible for the unctuous 
flavour of Sautcines. Its appearance in the vineyard is haphazard, but 
it occurs in varying degrees m all but bad years. 

The white wines arc classified ui very much the same way as the 
red wines. The 1855 CJ issification selected twenty-two wines from 
Barsac and Sautcmcs and grouped them mto two classes of growths: 

Gnmd Piunur Cui 


Ch Yqucm 

Sautern,ps 

Pro/ nm Cm* 

Ch. La Tonr-131 inche 

Bonimes 

I C los H uit-Pc \ 1 unit v 

Homines 

Ch. Pcyiagucy . , n ; ^ 

7 n J \ J it iunc-l\ynguty 

Homines 

Ch. Uiyne-VigiKiu 

Bomnus 

Ch. dc Suduiriut 

Puignac 

Ch Coutct 

Bars ic 

Ch Chnicns 

Barsac 

Ch Giiiiaud 

Sautcrnes 

Ch UlLUSSCC 

F.ugues 

Ch. Rabaud ) ?’ b ! ud - 1>1 , oim l s 

Bonimes 

j Sigihs-Ribiud 

Boimnes 

DiU\ tutus Ct us 

Ch. dc Myiat 

Baisac 

\ Poisy-Dubiota 

B irs ic 

Ch. Doisy 1 1 loisy-Daene 

Bamc 

J Doisy-Vednncs 

Barsac 

Ch. Pcixotto 

Bonimes 

Ch. d’ Arche (and d’Ai chc-Lafaune) 

Sautcrnes 

Ch. Filhot 

Sautci nes 

Ch. Broustct 

Barsac 

Ch. Nairac 

Barsac 

Ch. Caillou 

Barsac 

Ch. Suau 

Barsac 

Ch. de Malle 

Preignac 

Ch. Raymond-Lafon 

Fargucs 

Ch. Lamothe 1 Lamothe - Ber B e y 

Sautcrnes 

ome / Lamothe-Espagnct 

Sautemes 
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Some of the original properties have since been split among two 
or more owners as indicated. 

CliStciu Yquem - labelled Chateau d'Yquem - is in a class by 
itself as incomparably the finest wine amongst the white wines of 
Bordeaux. It sells at 45s. to 30s. per bottle, compared to 18s. to 25s. 
per bottle for other classcd-growth Sautemcs. It will be seen from the 
table tkr the description Sautemcs is given to the whole primary 
area in which the village of Sautemcs is situated. It is the A.O.C. 
for the whole area. Within the aici thcie arc, as always, a number 
of villages. One of these, the village of Bamc, produces a wine 
of so distinctive a character that it has been accorded an A.O.C. of 
its own A wine from Barsac is therefore also a Sautemcs knewn 
unde r its distinctive name. 

Most of die white Bordeaux wine sold in the U.K. and for export 
in general is known undu the name of its primary area: Gratis, 
Sautemcs, Entrc-Dcux-Mers; or its village: Barsac, Loupiac, Saintc- 
Croix-du-Mont, and few single vineyard wines outside the classed 
growths 11c c\cr seen. The reason probably is that white wines are 
generally drunk young and seldom get the chance to develop their 
full qualities m bottle. This is a pity, because there arc very many 
fine white wines giown in the Graves and Premieres Cotes areas 
which can be sold it ros. to 12s. per bottle and compare very favour- 
ably m qmlit) with wines at 15s. and 11101c from other countries, or 
from other puts of France. In 19S9 eight wines were classified 
amongst the white wines of Grav^. r iliey are known as ‘Crws 
Chiefs dc Giavi s’: 

Ch. Bouse uif 
Ch. h Tour M 11 till it 
Ch Livillt-Hiut Brion 
Ch. Coulnns 
Ch. Caibonnicux 
Ch. 01 mcr 
Domaine dc Chevalier 
Ch. Mahrtic-la-C 4 ra ^icre 

Nomenclature 

Bordeaux wines, both red and white, vary infinitely in character. 
Without doubt this is mostly due to the differences in the soil in 


Cadaujac 
Martillac 
Talc nee' 

Villcnavc-d’Ornon 
Ldognan 
I eogmn 
Leognan 
fagnan 
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different districts. It is logical therefore that they should be known 
by the district from which they come. A wine from the M£doc may 
be expected to have a different character from the wine of Saint- 
£milion. Within the Saint-£milion area there are no sub-areas of 
distmetive character, but within the 240 square miles of the M&loc, 
largely planted in vines, there arc several sub-areas in which the soil 
is different. These areas enjoy their own A.O.C. - usually that of the 
village itself, such as Saint-Julien - and being a limited area it is there- 
fore a more valuable name than Mcdoc. Within each sub-area arc the 
individual vineyards - Chateau Bcychcvclle and Chateau Langoa 
Barton, and many others m the Samt-Julien sub-area. These single 
vineyards again make wines quite distinctive from each other, al- 
though all within the same sub-area. The reason may again be slight 
or considerable differences in soil over a small part of the vineyard, 
but they arc also due to the grapes used. There are six varieties of 
grape authorized by I.N.A.O. for red Boidcaux wines, of which four 
arc currently used* Cabernet Franc, Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot and 
Petit Verdot; the M ilbec and Cirmenere arc falling out of use. These 
vines may be planted in an\ pioportion decided on by the vineyard 
proprietor and are an additional source of variation in the character 
of the wines of one vineyard from another. The chateau name of a 
wine is therefore dso import mt, even though, as already mentioned, 
it is not protected b> A.O.C laws. For these reasons Boideaux wines 
arc kuo vn bv the pi ice from which the\ come and not, as in Alsace, 
by the grape from which they ai e m ide, 01 , as m Ch imp igne, by the 
name of the sluppu who Ins st lie ted tlum The system is exactly 
the same for white wines and ted wmes. The luthon/cd gi ipes for 
white wines are the Sauvignon, Sun ill 011 and Must addle. 

The Primary Area A.O.C. for Bordeiux wines is Boidtaux or Bor- 
deaux Siipcneui, accoidmg to the degree of iltohol. It covers both 
red and white wines grown within tlu Bordeaux A.O.C. area. 
The Secondary Areas (all of couise situated within the Primary 
Area) for red wines are inunh Mcdoc, Haut Mcdoc, Sunt- 
£milion, Pomcrol, Cotes de From it , Bourg, Bla\e, Graves, 
Lussac-Samt-^milion, Montagne'-Saint-Emilion, Parsac-Saint- 
£milion, Puisse g uin-S aint-£milion , Samt-Gcorgcs-Saint-£milion 
and Sables-Samt-£milion, Bordeaux Cotes dc Castillon, Lalande 
de Pomerol. 
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The Secondary Areas for white wines arc: Graves, Sautemes, Entre- 
Deux-Mers, Premieres Cotes dc Bordeaux, Saintc-Croix-du-Mont, 
Loupiac, Saint-Foy Bordeaux, Graves de Vayres, Cdtes de Bor- 
deaux, Saint-Macairc. 

Villages with independent A.O.C. situated witliin the above Secon- 
dary Areas: 

In Hau* Me doc: Saint-Estephc, Pauillac, Saint-Julicn, Margaux, 
Moulis, Listrac. 

In Graves: Ccrons. 

In Sautemes: Barsac. 

Saint-fetmliort is a latge area containing some ten square miles of 
vines. There arc no superi u sub-areas within its boundaries, the 
hyphenated Saint-Emdion districts listed above being outside the 
S unt-Emilion arc 1 and of a h sser standing. In 1954 the best vineyards 
of Snnt-Emihon were classified bv the I.N.A.O. and divided into 
two groups. Tin’s classification, unlib * the Mcdoc 1855, has the 
authority of an A.O.C. 


S AT NT- 1 Ml LI ON 

Premier Grand Cru Class & 

Cli Ausonc 

Ch. Bcausejour 

Ch. C htvil Blanc 

Ch. Belair 

Ch. C anon 

Ch. Figcac 

Ch. la Gaficlicre-N mdcs 

Ch Magdelaine 

Ch. Pavn 

Ch. Trottevicille 

Clos Fourtct 


Grand Cru Class 6 

Ch FArrosce 

Ch. l’Angdlus 

Ch. Bilestard-la-Tomicllc 

Ch Bellevue 

Ch. Bergat 

Ch. Cadet-Piola 

Ch. Cadet-Bon 

Ch. Canon-la^Gaffclidre 

Ch. Cap-dc -Mourlin 

Ch. Chap 'H Madeleine 

Ch. Chauvin 

Ch. Corbin 

Cli. Coutet 

Ch. Croque-Michotte 

Ch. Cure-Bon 

Ch. Fonpldgade 

Ch. Fonroque 

Ch. Franc-Mayne 

Ch. Grand Barrail 

Ch. Grand-Corbin-Despagne 

Ch. Grand-Corbin-P£cresse 

Ch. Grand-Mayne 
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Grand Cm Class 6 ( continued) 

Ch. Grand-Pontet 

Ch. Guadct-Saint-Julien 

Ch. la Carte 

Ch. la Clusifcre 

Ch. la Dominique 

Ch. Lamarzcllc 

Ch. Larniandc 

Ch. Lasserre 

Ch. La Tour-Figcac 

Ch. lc Couvcnt 

Ch. Mail vez 111 

Ch. Pavie-Decisse 

Ch. Pavilion-Cadet 

Ch. Faurir de Sou Laid 

Ch. Sansonnct 

Ch. Soutard 

Ch. Tnmoulct 

Ch. Troplong-Mondot 

Ch. Y011 Figcac 

Clos la Mulckinc 


Ch. Grandes-Murailles 
Ch. Jcan-Faurc 
Ch. la Clotte 
Ch. la Couspaude 
Ch. Larcis-Ducassc 
Ch. Lamarzelle-Figeac 
Ch. Laiozc 

Ch. La Tour-dc-Pm-Figcac 

Ch. le Chatclct 

Ch. lc Pricure 

Ch Moulin du Cadet 

Ch. Pavie-M icquni 

Ch. Pctit-Fauric dc Souchard 

Ch Ripcau 

Ch. Suut-Gcoigis-Cotc-Pavie 

Ch. Ttitic-Daugiy 

Ch. Tiois-Moulins 

Ch. Villcinaurinc 

Clos dis Jacobins 

Clos Saint-Maitm 


Vin Rose is also made in Bordeaux w ith an A.O.C. Bordeaux Rose 
or Bordeaux Clanct. 

Vintages 

The character and state of readiness of a cent vintages aic given on 
p. 263. The quality ot the last ioit\ vintages is given lieu. 

Poor: 1927, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1935, I93<>, W9. J94C *963. 

Moderate : 1925, 1933, 1938, 1940, 1942, 1944, 1946, 1951, 1954, T956, 
1958, i960. 

Good: 1926, 1928, 1934, 1937, 1943, 1948, 1950, 1952, 1955, 1957. 
Very good: 1929, 1945, 1947, 1949, 1953, 1959, 1961, 1962. 

BURGUNDY 

The vineyards of Burgundy were cultivated by the Romans; their 
origin is unknown, but they arc said to have existed in 600 b.c. The 
area known as Burgundy today stretches some 120 miles from Chablis 
in the north to Villefranchc-sur-Sa6ne in the south; the bulk of the 
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vineyards are concentrated in the middle part known as the C6te d’Or 
and at the southern end where the wines of Macon and Beaujolais are 
grown. Altogether the area covered by vines amounts to about 200 
square miles. They produce on an average 20 million gallons of wine 
per annum, but the quantity varies greatly from year to year. By far 
the largest production is from the Beaujolais area, where red wines 
form 99 per cent of the crop. The overall proportion for red and 
white in the whole Burgundy area is on an average about five of red 
to one of white. 

The propeLties arc much smaller than in Bordeaux. The average in 
the best area - that of the Cote d’Or - works out at jl \ acres per 
proprietor. Tin re are very few big estates and the majority' of the 
vineyards belong to pc mat proprietors who look after their vine- 
yards themselves with the help of family and friends at vintage time. 
There arc few chateau nanus in Burgundy, or names of individual 
properties. Those that do exist are generally entitled ‘Clos’ or 
*Domainc\ Some of the most famous vineyards are divided amongst 
many different proprietors, each of whom makes his own wine and 
produces a quality different from Ins neighbours. Clos de Vougeot 
has around sixty different owin is, producing part of the total of some 
20,000 gallons. At the other end of the scale are vineyards like Roma- 
nic Saint Vivant with several owners to share the 700 or 800 gillons 
that it produces. There are several hundred vineyards producing so 
little wine th it their names seldom become known. They are gener- 
ally sold under the name of their vill ige. with the addition of the 
words ‘premier crn\ which aie offtcnlh recognized as part of their 
A.O.C. Because of tins division of famous vineyards amongst several 
proprietors tlieic is 110 longer one owner who is responsible fot the 
reputation of his wine, as there is in Bordeaux. The State has stepped 
in to protect the quality of wines that arc rightly considered to be 
part of the glory of France and the A.O.C. laws are extended to 
include the most renowned of individual Burgundy vineyards. 

Part of the confusion that exists about Burgundy names stems from 
this multiplicity of fine wines from one vineyard bearing die same 
name but varying in quality. Clos de Vougeot is an example. Further 
confusion arises from the habit of not naming very small vineyards 
individually, but using instead the words ‘ premier cru\ It is highly 
probable that a dozen wines labelled Gevrey-Chambertin premier cm , 
offered by twelve different wine merchants, come in fact from twelve 
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different vineyards and consequently vary considerably in quality and 
character. Even this is not the end of the confusion caused by Btxtf* 
gundv names, because it has become the custom, blessed by the 
A.O.C. laws, to add to the name of the village the name of the most 
famous vineyard within its boundaries. Thus th^ village of Aloxe has 
become Aloxe-Corton, Chambollc becomes Chambolle-Musigny, 
Vosne is Vosnc-Roman£e, Nuits is Nuits-Saint-Georges andGevreyis 
Gevrey-Chambertm. Chambcrtin, which is a vineyard, and the best 
in th ' district, is therefore a better wine than Gevrey-Chambertin, 
which is a village. In the same way, Cor ton is better than Aloxe- 
Corton, Musigny than Chambolle-Musigny, etc. The student who 
hopes to clarify the situation by remembering that a hyphenated 
name in Burgundy is never as good as a simple name is making 
progress in the right direction, but must confine his definition to 
hyphenated village names. It is not too difficult to memorize the 
village names, as will be seen from th' tabic following. He must do 
this because there are fine \meyards, ranking just below the supreme 
Chambertm, which have the right, again authenticated by an A.O.C,, 
to add the name Chambertm to their own. Ruchottes-Chambertin, 
Mazis-Chambcrtm and tlirce more tabulated below are, at least 
theoretically, less fine than Chambertm, but they arc far better than 
Gevrey-Chambertm because both hyphenated names are the names 
of vmey irds and neither of them a village name. Possibly the best way 
to m«ster this complication is to 1c *n the village names and so dis- 
cover vineyard names by a process of elimination. This particular 
complication is limited, since it only arises with Chambertm and 
Romance m red wmes, and Cor ton and Mont achct in white wines. 
Unfortunately the position is m fact reversed at Corton, where the 
white Corton-Charlcmagnc ranks above the white Corton. As Corton 
is, however, mainly a red wine and makes only about 140 gallons of 
white, the deviation from the principle is not of much consequence. 

Vines 

Red wines must be made from the Pinot grape in tne finer districts, or 
the Gamay in Beaujolais. The two may be mixed at the cost of 
abandoning the description ‘ vin de Bourgogne * and substituting for it 
‘Bourgogne Passe-Tout-Grains \ In the fine white wine areas the 
grape is the Chardonnay and Pmot Blanc, two very similar varieties, 
and in the cheaper areas the Aligotl. If the Aligot6 grape is used, the 
T-f 
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fact is indicated in the name. It is a less fine grape than the Pinot 
Chardonnay and wines made from it are unlikely to develop much 
in bottle. 

Names 

In the following table the Primary Areas arc given and also the 
Secondary Areas in the few places in which they exist. All village 
names arc given which arc in general use on wine labels and all 
individual vineyards which have the piotection on an A.O.C. It will 
be remembered that there arc a gicat many fine vines aids that have 
not applied for A.O.C. protection but are identified mlv by the 
addition of the words ‘ picmiet an 9 to the village name. Only the best 
known of these are listed heic. 

PRIM ARY ARl AS 

Chablis, producing about 400,000 gallons of white wine A.O.C. 

Cote d’Or, producing about 3,300,000 gillons of red and white wine 
with a 90 per cent prepondei ance of led. 

Cote Clnlonnais, pioducing ibout 250,000 gallons of winch a quarter 
is white. 

Cote Maconnais, pioducing ibout 3,7so,ooo gallons, with a slight 
preponderance of white. 

The Beaujolais, producing about 14,000,000 gallons of red wine, with 
only an insignificant production of white. 

SI C O N D A R \ ART \S 
In Chablis: Chablis, Petit-Chablis 
In Cote d'Ot: Cote dc Nuits, Cote de Beaune. 

VIII ACTS 

I11 the Cote de Nuits. Gcviey-Chambeitin, Moie> Stint Denis, Vougeot, 
Flagey-Fchezeaux, Nuits Saint Geoigcs, Fixm, Chanibolle-Musigny, 
V osne-Ronianee. 

In the Cote dcBeaunt : Aloxe-Corton, Savigny, Beaune, Volnay, Auxey- 
Duresses, Blagny, Puligny-Montrachct, Santenay, Pcinand-Vcrge- 
lesscs, Chorcy-lcs-Beaunc, Pommaid, Monthelie, Mcuisault, Saint- 
Aubin, Chassagne-Montrachet, Dezize-les-Maranges. 

In the Chalonnais: Mcrcurey, Givry, Rully, Montagny. 

In the Cote Maconnais: Pouilly-Fuissd, Pouilly-Vinzellcs, Pouilly-Lochd. 
In the Beaujolais: Saint Amour, Julidnas, Morgon, Chcnas, Fleurie, 
Brouilly, Moulin-k-Vent, Chiroubles. 
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VINEYARDS 

At Fixitt: Clos de la Pcrriere. 

At Gevrey-Chambertin: Chamber tin, Chamber tin Clos dc Bize (ranks 
equally with Chambcrtm), Ruchottcs-Chambcrtin, Chapelle- 
Chambertin, Mazoycrcs-Chambeitin, Gi lotic-Chambertin, Mazis- 
Chambertm, Latnci^re-Chambertin, Cliaimcs-Chambertin, Clos 
Saint Jacques, Varoilles, Foucherc, Etournclles, Cazcticrs. 

At Aforey Saint Deni*: Clos Saint Denis, Bonnes Marcs (part), Clos de 
Tdt, Clos de la Roche, Clos dcs Lambrays. 

At Chambolle-Musigtiy: Les Musigny, Bonnes Mares (part). 

At Vougiot: Clos dc Vougeot. 

At Flagey-Echtziatix: Les Grands-Echezcaux, Les Echezeaux du Dessus. 
At Vosnc-Romanec: La Romanee, Romanec-Conti, Les Richcbourg, 
La TSchc, Les Vcrroillcs. 

At Nmts Saint George s; Lc Saint-Georgcs, Les Boudots, Les CaiUeSf Les 
Cras, Les Murgcrs, Les Poircts, Les Prulicrs, Les Thorcy, Les Vauc- 
rains. 

At Aloxr-Corton: Le Corton, Lc Clos du Roi, Les Renardes, Les 
Chaumes, Charlemagne. 

At Pirnancl-Vergele^es: Ilc-dc-Vergcksscs. 

At Savigny: Les Vcrgclcsscs, Les Marcomicts, L^s Jarrons. 

At Beaune: Les Fcvcs, Les Grevcs, Les Cras, Les Champimonts, Les 
Marconncts, Les Bressandes, Clos dc la Mousse, Clos dcs Mouchcs. 
At Pomtnard: Les Epcnots, Les Rugiens-Bas, Le Clos Blanc. 

At Volnay: Les Caillcicts, Les Cham pans, Les Fremicts, Les Angles. 

At Mcursault Les Santenots-du-Mn .a (red), Les Perneres (white). 
At Puligny-Montrachct: Lc Montrachct (part). 

At Chassagnc-Montrachet: Lc Montrachct (part) 

At Santenay: Les Gravi&rcs. 

The above listed vineyards are all tetes dc cttvfas, that is the 
highest class in their village area. There exists no coordinated classifi- 
cation and since die wines of some villages are better than others, it 
must not be assumed that the tetc 9 de cuvees of different villages are 
equal in quality. Many names of the next category - the premier cm 
or cuvee, which are too numerous to list here - iy be well known 
to readers and may be better than some of the tetes de envies listed. 

There is in Burgundy no official classification as there is, for ex- 
ample, in Bordeaux. There is, however, one isolated group of wine 
greatly sought after because of its quality. These aie the wines of the 
Hospices de Beaune, a hospital and home for old people, whose fine 
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PRICES AND TYPBS 

Prices 

Red 

White (all dry) 

8 s.-ios. 

Macon 

Micon. Also Rose Wmes 


Beaujolais 


I0S.-I2S. 

Village wines from 

Pouilly-Fuissd 


Beaujolais 

Petit-Chablis 

I2S.-I()S. 

Younger vintages from 

Cliablis. Fmc-quality 


Cote d’Or villages of 

white wmes from 


good quality 

Meursault and 



Chassagne' 

l6s.-20S. 

Matured Cote d’Or village 

Chablis ler cru. Single 


wines and single vineyard 

vineyard wines from 


v mes of good vintages 

Meursault and Chas- 



sagne 

20s. 


Sparkling wines 

25S.-50S. 

Old vintages of best growths 



of Cote d’Or 


buildings dominate the town of Beaune. The Hospices wines are the 
products of vineyards which have been bequeathed to the charity 
during the centuries wluch have passed since its foundation in the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Nicholas Rolin and his wife 
Guigonne de Salms. Nowadays the) are sold by public auction m the 
Market Hall of Beaune on the second Sundiy m November, after 
the vintage, to anyouc who cares to bid. It is a picturesque and festive 
occasion conducted according to ancient traditions and enlivened by 
banquets and wmc-tastings during the week-end. The vineyards 
belonging to the Hospices are amongst the finest in the region and 
wines bearing their label arc always worth tasting even though their 
prices may sometimes be exaggerated. 

True Burgundy, the Burgundy of France, has very little in common 
with so-called Commonwealth Burgundies which have borrowed 
its name. The latter, often excellent in themselves, arc heavier, 
darker, richer wmes and arc justly popular. They arc sold at much 
lower prices than genuine French Burgundy. They are probably 
partly responsible for the widespread belief that Burgundy is a ‘big* 
wine. Wines like the Macons and Beaujolais are often lighter in 
alcohol than claret and are excellent ‘quaffing* wines, often treated 
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with far less respect by their supporters than are the wines of the C6te 
d’Or by their local population. These are often a degree stronger in, 
alcohol than many clarets, but since the habit of producing wines that 
will mature quickly has taken hold, they are no darker m colour or 
stronger m substance than the wines of Bordeaux. They owe their 
high reputation to their quality of flavour and not to their weight. 
The difficulty in classify mg a group of wines, many of which bear the 
same name whilst varymg widely m quality, make it difficult for the 
studi nt to get a clear picture of the wines of the district. Burgundy is 
capible of the sime improvement m bottle as claret and it can often 
attain the sain,, degree of finesse of flavour and bouquet. The student 
has a right to set Ins standards high. It will cost more to make the 
acquaintance of good Burgundy, because there is so little of it made, 
but under the guidmcc of a competent wine merchant the effort and 
expense will prove rewarding. 

Vmtaqei 

The i h arac ter and quditv of recent vintages is given on pp 264-5. The 
following is a classification of the last forty years, irrespective of 
whether the) ire available for dunking now 

Vu) food 1926, 192S, 1029, 1945, T 947 , 1940 , 1953 , 1959 , 1 961. 
Good iqh, J 937 , * 94 \ J9S2, 1955 , > 957 , 

Mcdum 1942, 1943, 1946, 1950. 

CHAMPAGNF 

The Clnmpignc vineyards arc the most nort icrly of Fiance. They 
he t 1st ind north-cist of Pans md cover ai area of some 27,000 
acies, or 40 squuc miles, mostly 111 the dipaikment of Marne. The 
making of Chunpigiu is a InglJv skilled art, more complicated by 
far th an the m along of still wine 1 here are various ways of making a 
sparkluig wine, but the Mtthodi Chanipinot sc is more costly and 
takes longer than the others. It is protected by the A.O.C. laws. That 
is to s ») th it all Champ igne must be m adc by i 1 Mithode Champe - 
twist. The main difference between this and other methods is that the ^ 
sparkle must derive from the gas generated by natural fermentation 
and that this fermentation must take place m bottle. This involves a 
long process, first for the fermentation to complete itself in a cold 
cellar, and secondly for the deposit which the process forms to collect 
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in the neck of the bottle so that it can be removed before the wine is 
dispatched. 

To begin with the wine is made in the same way as any other white 
wine is made, with the unusual difference that it is made from both 
black and white grapes: the Pinot Noir - the grape that makes red 
Burgundy - and the Pinot Blanc o, Chardonnay, which makes white 
Burgundy. To make an untinted wliitc wine from black grapes is in 
itself a delicate operation, which involves the careful elimination of 
any unsound grapes from the presses and great care in the pressing 
itself. NcarW all Champagne is made from a blend of black and white 
grapes, but a small quantity is made each year from white giapes only. 
The resulting wine is lighter and finer in texture than the wine from 
blended grapes and is preferred by some connoisseurs in spite of its 
higher price. It is described on the label as ‘Blanc dc Blancs’. Within 
five or six months of the vintage the wine, until then in cask, is 
blended by the shipper with other wines of the same vintage from 
various districts within the Champagne area. Sometimes a still Cham- 
pagne from the year before, specially kept m cask for the purpose, is 
blended in at the same time in older to enable the shipper to maintain 
the particular character of his wine. At the same time a solution of 
pure cane sugai dissolved in the wine of the ) ear is added to the cask 
with ferments and clearing solution or ‘fillings’. The strength of the 
sugar solution, which is destined to ferment entirely into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas and not to sweeten the wine , dc pc nds on the amount 
of sparkle that is required. It is hi most cases a standardized amount. 
Immediately this solution has been added, that is to say about six 
months aftei the vintage, the wine is bottled, and the whole of the 
development of the wine takes place in bottle. It takes some months 
for the whole of the added sugar to be transformed into alcohol and 
COo gas and during that period the bottles are stacked horizontally 
in great piles across the floor of the cellai, often to some io ft in 
height. Cellars, w r hich are general h dug out of the limestone lock, 
vary in size, but the floors a:c often 1 6 ft or so in width and in some 
cases can total a length of io miles. The stacks of bottles having been 
left undisturbed for one or two sears are then transferred to wooden 
frames in which each bottle lies in a cage of its own, with the cork 
pointing downwards, at a slight angle, to enable the deposit which 
the fermentation has left on the side of the bottle to start sliding down 
towards the cork. Every two or three days the bottle is given a slight 
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twist and the angle of the slant is increased. After about six months 
the bottle is almost standing on its head and the deposit is lying on 
the cork. Thereafter die bottle is left upside down in a vertical position 
until the time comes for disgorging and liqueuring. This takes place 
as soon as convenient after the deposit has settled. It entails two 
operations. One, to remove cork and deposit togedier from the 
bottle, die other to replace the small amount of wine lost by the 
liqueur d 9 expedition, or dosage, which determines die sweetness of the 
final wine. Different markets demand different degrees of sweetness 
and so at the time of the disgorging, or removal of deposit, the shipper 
likes to know the probable ultimate destination of the wine in order 
to be able to give the light amount of dosage and to avoid having to 
icpeat the lengthy and expensive operation of uncorking and re- 
coiking a second time. The liqueur d 9 expedition is therefore often added 
two or three years before the wine is sold or sliippcd. It consists oi 
puic cane sugar dissolved in old Champagne and stabilized, to prevent 
it fiom fermenting, by the addition of high-class grape brandy. For 
the best Champagne, young spirit from the best district of Cognac 
is used. 

The operation of disgorging is a highly delicate one and fascinating 
to watch. There are different methods possible, but the most usual 
is to retain the bottle in its inveitcd position, remove the temporary 
wire which has been holding the cork into position, allow the gas in 
the wine to blow out cork and deposit, quickly restore the bottle to 
an upright position, add the right amount of ‘dosage’ (liqueur 
d 9 *>xpedition), rccork with a permanent cork and lay the bottle back 
in a hoiizontal pile of its fellows to mature for a year or two. The 
whole operation is carried out at as cold a temperature as possible, so 
as to avoid an excessive loss of wine owing to an over-activated 
sparkle at the moment when the cork is withdrawn. Some shippers, 
in fact, freeze the neck of the bottle whilst it is stored in the upside 
down positiou. When the wine in the neck is turned to ire, the deposit 
on the cork is automatically trapped and the bottle can be returned 
at leisure to its upright position and the whole disgorging operation 
carried on from there. The degree of sweetness of a Champagne is 
indicated on the label, according to a formula respected by the whole 
trade. The words ‘Brut’ or ‘Extra Dry* or ‘Extra Sec* represent the 
driest of all - a dosage of i per cent or 2 per cent of liqueur; ‘Sec* or 
‘Dry’ is slightly sweeter, ‘Demi-Sec’ begins to taste distinctly sweet, 
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‘Dcmi-Doux’ leaves no doubt that it is a sweet wine, and finally 
‘Doux’ caters for a special taste that likes anything from 12 per cent 
to 20 per cent of liqueur added to the wine. ‘Gout Americain’ 
depends on individual shippers’ estimates of this elusive quality. 

In addition to the shippers, all of whom carry out this highly skilled 
manipulative part of the production of Champagne as well as the 
pressing of the grapes in their own cellars, there are a small number 
of growers who do the same thing and market their wines either 
direct to wholesalers under a brand name, or to shipping houses that 
need emergency stocks. Since sliippers generally own some vineyards 
themselves as well as buying grapes from others, the difference be- 
tween these two groups of Champagne producers is fundamentally 
one of capital resources. Some shippers hold stocks of several million 
bottles in order to be able to supply their market with matured wines; 
the cellars in which they lie arc enormous and costly and the staff 
employed for the production of each vintage and its subsequent expert 
treatment is highly skilled and much in demand. 

Champagne is sold either as a vintage wine or non-vintage. The 
conditions under which a wine is entitled to a vintage are laid down 
and strictly controlled by I. N.A.O. Provided that these regulations 
are followed, a shipper may sell any wine which lie considers good 
enough to represent his house as a vintage. Li general, there is a high 
degree of unanimity amongst shippers in their estimates of wines 
good enough to be sold as of vintage quality. Whereas the character 
of vintage wines must of necessity vary from year to year, the non- 
vintage wines are generally blended by each shipper to maintain a 
particular type and character which become associated with his house. 
Their price is considerably lower than the price of vintage wines. 

The calcareous, chalky soil of Champagne is the main reason for 
die unique quality of its wines. Very little still Champagne is made, 
but a small quantity of both red and white is produced. It has not 
the right to the appellation ‘Champagne’, but must be described as 
‘Vin Nature de la Champagne’ - the feminine ‘La’ indicating the 
district, whilst the wine itself is masculine - in the same way that La 
Bourgogne is the Burgundy country and Le Bourgogne refers to the 
wine. Still Champagnes sometimes appear on the list of French 
restaurants under the heading ‘Vin Nature de Champagne’, together 
with the name of the area from which they come, such as Bouzy or 
Sillery. 
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France drank about 35 million bottles of Champagne in 1957, the 
United Kingdom gets through about 3 million bottles and the U.S.A. 
about z\ million. In France and the U.K. the figures are rising rapidly 
- in 1963 Britain imported about 5 million bottles. 

Buyers’ brands, that is the wine merchants’ own brands, can gener* 
ally be bought at 22s. to 23s. Shippers’ vintage wines can be as high 
as 40s. per bottle. The cheaper brands are by no means to be despised. 


COGNAC 

Any spirit distilled from wine is brandy and every wine-growing 
country distils part of its production into brandy, sometimes only 
for local consumption. But only the spirit distilled in the registered 
Cognac area of France has the right to the name Cognac. Since its 
quality is due to a highly skilled and very strictly controlled method 
of distillation, as well as to the particularly chalky soil on which its 
best vineyards arc planted, this protection of the name Cognac is in 
the interests of everybody. The delicacy of flavour and bouquet which 
good Cognac, when properly matured, can achieve give it an un- 
challenged position as the finest brandy produced anywhere in the 
world. 

The area is situated north of Bordeaux and south of La Rochelle, 
on the west coast of France, and stretches inwards to Angouleme. The 
River Charente runs through the district and gives its name to the 
two (Upartenwnts in which the large majority of the vineyards are 
planted: the Charente and Charcnte-Maritimc. The vineyards cover 
about 160,000 acres (250 square miles) and produce anything from 
2 million to 4 million gallons of pure spirit. Owing to the great 
variations in the soil and the consequent quality of the spirit produced, 
the area is divided into five A.O.C. controlled sub-areas. In the centre^ 
around the town of Cognac, lie the two best areas: 

Grande Champagne 

Petite Champagne 

so called because the chalky limestone soil is very similar to that of 
the Champagne country. Together they are responsible for 21 per 
cent of all Cognac distilled. They can be sold under their own names 
or blended together and sold as * Fine Champagne’ provided that the 
blend contains not less than 50 per cent of Grande Champagne. 
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Merchants and restaurateurs often label their Cognac ‘Fine Maison* 
and a glass of Cognac is sometimes referred to in France as ‘une fine \ 
but these descriptions are illegal in France and do not necessarily 
indicate a spirit from Cognac at all. Legally they must be followed 
by the name of a district, i.e. Cognac, Languedoc, etc. The Fine 
Champagne areas are surrounded Ly the next in order of merit, 
known as: 

Les Boidcrics 

This is a border area between the chalky soil of the central part and 
the more clay-ricli soil of the outer areas. It makes only about 4 per 
cent of the total. The brandy distilled from its wine docs" not reach 
the same standard of delicacy as Fine Champagne, neither does it live 
as long in cask. It is, however, very fine Cognac and in isolated places 
produces a spirit almost indistinguishable from the best. Aiound this 
area agiin are two scpii ite are is called: 

Fins Boi s 
J 3 o//? Boi s 

They aic areas formerly covcied b) primeval forests and aic respon- 
sible together foi over 60 pci cent of tilt production of the aiea. The 
soil is largely clay and marl, with veiy little of the highly desirable 
chalk. Brmdy fioin these are is is 11101c common in tiste and smell 
and matin es much mote quick] v. 

The outermost areas of the district aic called: 

Bois Ordinaire \ 

Bois Conn nuns 

They arc not controlled appellations in themselves blit come under 
the general A.O.C. Cognac 01 Eau-dc-Vic de Cognac. They cannot 
be used in any spirit described as Grande or Fine Champagne, or any 
of the other three A.O.C. names mentioned above. They cover 
roughly 13 per cent of the vineyaid area of Cognac. 

The wine fiom which Cognac is distilled is of very poor quality. 
It is a white wine, made mostly from a grape known locally as the 
Saint-Eniilion (in no way at all connected with the claret area of 
Saint-fimilion) and the Folle Blanche. The latter, since it was grafted 
on to American wine stock after the Phylloxera scourge of the 1880s, 
has weakened in character and its one-time supreme position in the 
vineyards of Cognac is now largely filled by the Saint-£milion. A 
third variety - the Colombard — is gradually falling out of use. One 
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or two other varieties authorized are of very little importance to the 
total production. 

The distillation which produces such a superb spirit from a poor 
wine is strictly controlled, as is everything that appertains to it. Cog- 
nac is double-distilled in order to obtain the required purity. It is 
matuied for anything from three to fifty years in cask and under the 
best conditions can live for a hundred years in wooden casks. It 
cannot mature in bottle, since like all spirits the concentration of 
alcohol is too strong to be affected by the small amount of oxygen 
that is present in a sealed bottle. Again like all spirits, it is a colourless 
liquid when newly distilled, but takes on colour from the wood of 
the cask in which it is stored. Great importance is attached to the 
quality of the cask, which should be of Limousin oak and of properly 
matured wood. A good deal of American oak is now used to supply 
ment die diminishing supply of Limousin. Immature wood will at 
once spoil the taste of the brandy as well as giving it too dark a 
colour during the years in which die spirit must remain in the cask 
in order to achieve its full development. The cellar in which die cask 
lies is also important to development. An average matured Cognac 
needs from twenty to tliirty years in the cask. During diis time the 
alcohol gradually evaporates, and the drier the cellar the more it 
evaporates, so that after twenty years as much as half of the contents 
may have been lost. In a damp cellar the alcohol that evaporates is 
replaced in the cask by water extracted frem the atmosphere by the 
luandy remaining in the cask, for alcohol is a powerful dchydrant or 
drying medium. In this case the contents of the cask will disappear 
much less quickly, but its alcoholic degree will fall, owing to the 
absorption of moistuic. Since the strength of newly distilled Cognac 
may be as much as 70 per cent pure alcohol, far too strong to be 
drunk, it has in any case to be diluted with distilled water before it is 
bottled and ready for sale. If this dilution can take place gradually 
over a period of twenty years or more, instead of quickly in the space 
of a few weeks, the quality benefits. Producer n or wine merchants 
who hold stocks of Cognac for maturing therefore pay great attention 
to the atmospheric conditions of the cellars in which they store it. 
Only a small proportion of the Cognac distilled each year is kept 
separate for maturing into vintage Cognac by this long and expensive 
process. The greater part is destined for shippers’ blends, to be sold 
under their names or brands as a Cognac of standard quality and 
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character. The blends are made up of brandies of varying ages, from 
a few years old to a comparatively small proportion of very old spirit. 
Tins is the main use to which a shipper must put his fine old stocks, 
since the demand for fine Cognac at £2 per bottle is infinitely 
greater than the demand for vintage Cognacs at £ 4 to £5 per bottle. 
Most of the great shipping houses own vineyards themselves and 
press their own grapes and distii their own brandy, but nearly all 
need more stock than they can produce from their own vmeyards. 
This is supplied by smaller proprietors of vineyards who produce 
thcif own brandy without having the financial reserves to permit 
them * 'ture it, or by peasant cooperative distilleries who ptoduce 
brandy on behalf of their members who supply the grapes. 

A small quantity of Cognac is triple-distilled to produce a too per 
cent pure spirit, for the ‘ hqu( ur d\ xpiditwn \ or dosage, of Champagne 
(p. 151). This is generally sold direct by small independent proprietors 
to the Champagne houses, or produced from the first or last part of 
the final Cognac distdlatc, which is eliminated from the mam pro- 
duction. 

Great Britain is the biggest export market for Cognic, using lbout 
33 per cent more than the USA Othei countries arc a very long way 
behind. It is sold mostly undir conventional signs winch have been 
adopted by the trade 111 general and indicate roughly the age of the 
spirit. V V S.O.P - icputcd to stind tor Very Very Superior Old 
Pale, although one authority mauit uns that die P. stands for product - 
is the highest gi ulc of this group, claimed to re present over thirt\ -five 
years 111 age, V S.O.P. is cl timed h\ various mthorities to represent 
anything from seventeen to thirty -five ycais, V.S.O. according to the 
same authorities twelve to t went) -five ye irs. Other descriptions, such 
as V.O.P. and V O., are sometimes used and these aie followed in 
descending order by the three, two and one stu s)stcm. None of 
these , however, aie in any way controlled and miti ils and stars should 
be considered only 111 relation to the shipper who uses them is a me ms 
of identifying a particular type and quilitv Where distnet names aie 
used they may be taken as authentic products of the area they claim. 
Grande Champagne, Petite Champagne or Fine Champagne can be 
relied on as can the other A.O.C. district names. Vintage* on Cognac 
labels have m the past been very nnslcading. In the first place, since 
Cognac only improves in cask and not m bottle, the important thing 
to know is how long it was in cask before bemg bottled. Secondly, 
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since Cognac is a blended spirit, or at least nearly always a blended 
spirit, it is important to know if the vintage applies to all the com* 
ponents of the blend, or only to the oldest part of it, wliich could be 
anything from i per cent upwards. Finally, if the brandy is a single 
unblended product or a blend of one vintage only, has the yearly loss 
by evaporation been made good by a younger wine each year? Up 
to the present there has been only one guarantee of the authentic age 
of Cognac and it is provided by the fact that wines kept in U.K. 
bonds are not allowed, under Customs regulations, to be filled up 
except with duty-paid stocks. Many British wine merchants are in 
the habit of shipping new Cognacs when one year old, placing them 
in bond to avoid laying out the crippling import duty, and leaving 
them to mature for the necessary twenty to thirty years. Such Cognacs 
are obviously genuine when they are eventually cleared from bond 
for bottling in duty-paid cellars. They often bear their history on 
their labels with date of shipment, date of bottling and vintage and 
can be bought with confidence and a good deal of money. 

New French regulations governing vintages, however, came into 
force in 1963. The authenticity of the age is now controlled by the 
French authorities from the time of distillation to the moment of 
shipping and a certificate is issued by them to the British importer. 
There will be far fewer vintage Cognacs in future, but they will be 
genuine. 

Prices today vary from 46s. to 180s. per bottle in wine merchants* 
lists, according to age and quality. 

As in all products of the grape, purity, delicacy of flavour and lack 
of strong foreign odours like vanilla arc the mark of authenticity of 
quality throughout the whole price range. 

An aperitif known as Pmcau des Charentes is made from the 
unfermented grape juice, stabilized by die addition of Cognac. 


JURA 

This small district, about eleven square miles in area ofvincs,lies at 
the foot of the Jura Mountains, about eighty lilies east of the Bur- 
gundy area. It makes some of the most strikingly unusual wines of 
France and it makes them in an unusual manner, largely from grapes 
grown in no other area. Pasteur lived in the district for some years 
and it was on the wines of the Jura that his experiments that led to 
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the explanation of the process of fermentation were carried out. The 
vineyards are mostly divided into small holdings and produce any- 
thing from 700,000 to 2 million gallons per annum. About a quarter 
of the total production is good enough to merit an Appellation 
Controlee and of this about 60 per cent is white, the remainder being 
red or rose. Some sparkling wine is also produced by the Champagne 
method (sec pp. 149-152). It is the white wines that arc the most 
remarkable and different from any other French wines. 

The soil is mostly a mixture of calcareous nature and clay, perfect 
for the production of full-bodied yet subtle white wines, wliich the 
specialized vinification mcdiods of the area arc designed f o produce. 
Besides the normally made wines, there arc two special groups known 
as the vins jaunes (yellow wines) and the pins dc paille (straw wines). 
Vins jaunes arc made entirely from the Savagnm grape, the Trammer 
of Alsace, and they are made in very much the same way as the 
sherries of Jcrc7, except that they are not fortified. The fermentation 
takes place slowly at low temperature and takes scvcial weeks; as 
soon as it is over the wine is transferred to small casks, kept in a very 
cool cellar, and stays there, by law, for a period of not less than six 
years. During this time the volume gradually sinks by evaporation 
and is never replaced, again by the regulation of the A.O.C., whilst 
there forms, on the surface of the wine, a grey dust, known in Spain 
as the for 9 , and consisting of a particular form of ferment which 
gradually oxidizes the alcohol and eventually gives the wmc the 
taste best known in the U.K. in sherry. Tins for 9 , winch has no 
special name in the Jura, but is refcricd to as *lc noth 9 (the vul) or 
4 mycoderma pini ’, is a shy and uncertain startei; it may in fact not 
appear at all and in any case takes a long time to foim, depending as 
it docs on the amount of air in the cask, and wine surface made 
available by gradual evaporation. During all this time, six years in all 
be it remembered, the wine is vulnerable to all kinds of other less 
beneficent and actively harmful bacteria, for no sort of treatment is 
allowed during the six-year period. There are many casualties and 
these, added to the great expense involved by the time necessary for 
full development in casks, make vin jaunc very expensive. 

The greatest of all the vins jaunes of the Jura arc those from a small 
area known as Chatcau-Chalon, not a simple property, be it noted, 
but a name borne by a group of vineyards within a specified area. 
It must have a minimum degree of 12 per cent of alcohol, as opposed 
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to the 11 per cent for other vim jaunes , and is an A.O.C. on its own. 
It is quoted on a few lists at about 32s. per bottle. 

The description \ 'jattne * given to this group of wines is due to the 
distinct yellow colour which they achieve through their long stay in 
cask. They taste very much as light sherry might taste, although since 
they are not fortified they may be drunk with a meal, their strong 
flavour standing up well to spiced dishes. 

Kims de paille, the second of the unusual white wines of the Jura, get 
their 1 mie from the straw mats on which the black Poulsard and 
Trousseau grapes aie dried for sevcial weeks before being pressed. 
Other methods of di) ing arc also used, legitimately, but whatever 
the method the juice fiom the picsscd grapes is very rich in sugar and 
cannot all be fermented into alcohol. Since the grapes are gathered 
1 ite, and laid out to dry foi two or three months, they arc not pressed 
until Januaiy or Fcbiuary, when the weather is cold. The fcrnlfcn- 
t ition is a long and slow process because of this and because of the 
great lichness of the juice in sugar. Being white wines, the skins of 
the grapes are kept out of the fermenting vats. The wine must ferment 
out to 15 pei cent alcohol if it is to be entitled to its A.O.C. - and 
mcidentalh ovei shoot the alcoholic limit set for duty on table wines 
b\ Butisli Customs regulations. Since at this strength of alcohol the 
laments become uiictive, especially at low tcmpcratuics, and give 
up using to turn my 11101c sugar into alcohol, the wine retains a 
ca lam amount of sug ir. It is thercfoic a dessert wine and although a 
vci \ pic isant one, of gieat breed and finesse, it is by British standards 
a light dessert wine, since it only contains 15 per cent of alcohol 
complied with ovei 20 per cent of port or sherry. 

I In other wines of the Jin a , red, white and rose, as well as sparkling, 
aie made m the normal manner, largely from the same two grape 
varieties seldom seen in othci paits of Fiance - the Poulsard, making 
vci ) light coloured led wine, and the Trousseau, which on the con- 
tiai y produces a particularly dark red colour, and also the ubiquitous 
Pmot. The white arc made from a grape known as the Melon, which 
is m fact the Chardonnay of Burgundy. They L ivc a strong charac- 
teristic taste of their own, but like the red do not pretend to any great 
qualities and are sold by a few wine merchants at 9s. to 12s. per bottle. 

Jura wines with any pretension to quality are entitled to one at 
least of the following Appellations Controlees: 
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Cites de Jura , covering all types: red, white, rose, jaune and vins de 
paille. 

Arbois , covering the same types as above. 

Vt.toxle % white, jaune and vin d< paille - producing only about 35,000 
gallons. 

Chclteau-Chalon , covering vm jaune only and making under 10,000 
gallons. It is bottled m special dumpy bottles, holding less than a full 
bottle, known as the 4 claveltn \ 

Red w '?s made from the Poulsard grape, also locally called the 
Plant d* Arbois, md used by itself in the best Arbois vineyards, r makcs 
the best red wint of the Jura It is light 111 colour and is often referred 
to as ‘pcluri d’oiqnon* - onion skin. Its colour belies the fullness of its 
flavour. 


1 HI LOITU 

The Loire, the longest river in Fr nice, is not m any sense a compact 
vitieultural area. Along the six hundred miles of its banks and those of 
its many tnbut irics, stirting irom the eentre of France where it rises, 
up to its cstrnry at Nintes, there grow a vinable collection of vines. 
Some belong to the anstocr itic Appellation Controlec group, but the 
majority are only entitled to be gi ided as V D Q S. (Vms De'lnmtcs 
de Qualitc biipeueure). 

The year 1955 pioduced about 16 million gdlons of Appellition 
Controlec wine, of which tvs o-thirds was white, the remainder red 
or ro$6. It also produced T20 million gallons of V.D.Q.S., of which 
only one-fifth was white. There arc about 420,000 proprietors of this 
group of Appellation Controlec, which works out at an average of not 
more than 324 gallons per owner - a very small figure compared with 
the big estates of Bordeaux. The group is classified below under the 
regional group names to which each is entitled. Each regional group 
is further subdivided into the appellations applying to the region. 

Vines 

Most of the white wines are made from the Chenin grape, also known 
as Pinot de la Loire, and most of the red wines from one of the two 
varieties of Cabernet, and also sometimes from the Pinot Aunis. 
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Anjou Wines ( A.O.C. Anjou) 

The ancient province of Anjou gives its name officially to those^^lii 
grown in the dipartements of Mamc-et-Loire, Deux Sevres, la ViaH | m 
and, since 1950, die Loire Atlantique, which conform to the standajCpl" 
of quality and restrictions on production imposed by the I.N.A.0* 
Little red wine is made, the soil being best adapted for the production 
of white wines and rose. The whites m pirticular vary greatly in 
tistc and sweetness. They are fairly well known m Great Britain and 
arc ob mablc without much difficulty. The reputation of Anjou rests 
m uni) on its rose wmc. The following arc the main areas and descrip- 
tions under which they ire known. 



Quantity 



Naim 

(gillons) 

Type 

Description 

Bonnezc iux 

14,000 

Wlnte 

Sweet 

Cote m\ ile PAubancc 

1 so,ooo 

White 

Medium dry 

Cote iu\ du Layon 

750,000 

White 

Sweet 

Qu irt dc Ch mine 

10,000 

White 

Sweet 

Siumui 


Red md rosd 

Light wines, 

Cotcaux de Siuinur 


White 

drunk 

Saumur-C lump] guy 

► 300,000 

Red md rosd 

young Vary 

Saumur Pc till mt 

Slightly sparhlmg 

from dry to 



white 

medium 

Sauniui Mousse uk 


Sparkling white „ 

sweet 

Sivcnmcrcs 

6,000 

White 

Dry 

Anjou ^ 

Anjou Petillmt 

► 2, 800,000 

Rose and r»*d 
Slightly sparkling 
white 

Light wines 
-to be drank 

Anjou Mousscux J 


Spxrkling white 

very young 


Prices m the U.K. vary from 9s. for the lighter wines to 15s, for 
selected wines from the best vineyards, such as Quart de Chaumc. 
There arc occasionally to be found a few more expensive wines from 
small areas like Savemnfcrcs , these are generally bottled in France. The 
ros6 wines of Anjou and the whites of Saumur are the most likely to 
be of interest , they are firm, fresh and pleasant in character, refreshing 

T-o 
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in hot weather and good at any time with buffet or snack meals. They 
ztc difficult to match from any other part of France. The finer 
qualities of white wine made in Anjou are available in small quantities 
and have a flavour so distinct from other areas of France that their 
price is influenced more by the demand from their particular ad- 
mirers in France itself than by the demands of the export market. 

MUSCADET (A.O.C.) 

The Mus'adct is not a region but a grape. It is the name used by the 
appellation uithorities foi wines mide from the Muscadct grape, 
grown in the di'partunuih oi the Loire Atl antique, 111 accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the Institute. It includes also small 
quantities m ide in the adjoining dtpaihnnut\, but only because the 
chaiactcr of the wine is the sum. I lie ofhci il mines arc: 


Name (A O C) 

Quantity 

(gillons) 

1 } pc and 

Dc h tip t ion 

Muscadct de Scvrc et Mime 

1 , 000,000 

Diy white 

Muscadct du C otc m\ clc 1 1 



Loire 

T 80,000 

Dry wlntc 

Muscadct 

1 , 200,000 

Dry white 


These wines aie sold in Gre it ihitam it ibout 9s. 6d. a bottle. 
Slightly chilled, thc\ are excellent accompaniments to oysters and all 
shellfish. Tlx} can well be chunk throughout 111} meal and, whilst 
blending pai ticul 11 h well w ith shellfish, will taste well with an\ food. 
Their robust character is accompanied bv such a dedicate flavour th.it 
they would not spoil the taste of am dish ; the} arc gcncialh con- 
sidered wines to be drunk within five )c\irs of their vintage. 

TOURAINt (A.O.C.) 

Another ancient province, like Anjou, winch has been adopted as the 
official description of wine grown m the aica. It is represented today 
by three departements: Indre-ct-Loire, Loirc-ct-Chei and Flndrc. The 
main vmc\aids arc sometimes known as those of the Val dc Loire, 
referring to vineyards on both banks of the River Loire. Lesser areas 
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are spoken of as belonging to the Vallce du Cher, de l'lndre, 
Vienne, or de la Claisc, all tributaries of the Loire. The official cob* 
trolled appellation for all of them is ‘ Touraine * and they are sub** 
divided into the officially recognized sub-areas and descriptions 
listed below. There are many more icd wines made here than in 


Name (A.O.C.) 


Quantity Type 
(gallons) 


Desct iption 


Boiugueil 
Chin on 

Saint Nicolas de 
Bourgucii 


Montlouis T 

Montlouis Petillant >200,000 
Montlouis Mousseux I 


Vouviay 

i 

V ou vray Pctill mt f 
Vouvray Mousseux J 


400,000 


Strong flavour, 
perfumed red 
wines, quite light 

, „ , 111 alcohol, made 

360.000 Red - . 

.. , from a classic 

200.000 Red ~ . 

> Cabernet grape, 

, „ , , soft 111 texture,* 

160.000 Red and lose , , „ . 

develop well 111 

bottle. Available in 

London at 12s. per 

bottle 

White, Ay Light, soft white 

, , , . ' , , wines, develop 

Sir 

& J young. 

Best known as a 
sparkling wine. 

White, dty and Still wines develop 
sw 7 very well m 

SI.lLVp.ukln 4 b0ttk - 

, , , wines obtainable 

Spaiklmg • r j i. 

in London at 

16s. 6d., still 

wines at 12s. 


Sparkling 


White, diy and 
sweet 

Slightly spai kin * 
Spaiklmg 


Touraine-Am boise 
T ouramc-Azay -1 e- 
Rideau 

T ourainc-Mesland 
Touiaine 
Touraine Petillant 
Touraine Mousseux 


480,000 Red and rose 


480,000 


White, dry and 
medium dr y 
Slightly sparkling 
Sparkling 


These are mostly 
light wines of no 
great quality, 
generally drunk 
young. 
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Ari$ 90, some of them worth serious consideration to anybody looking 
for a change from the more ubiquitous Beaujolais, Burgundy and 
dat$t» They arc distmctive in flavour, strong, soft wines, some of 
wtidb are capable of great development in bottle. 

There arc a few other isolated vineyards on the banks of the Loire 
and its tributaries, bearing a controlled appellation and sufficiently 
robust to be exported. They are available in Great Britain. The 
complete list is as follows: 

Jasnibres (AO.C.) 2,000 gillons only are made. It is a light, medium- 
dry white wine, resembling m character the Vouviay, and is available 
in Great Britain at 12s. 

Quincy (. A.O.C ) fco,ooo g illons of dry white wine arc made, this time 
from the Sauvjgnon gi ipe, which produces gicat white wines in 
many parts of France, including Bordeaux. A wine to drink young, 
firm m texture, diy ind distinctive in bouquet, excellent with shell- 
fish, available m Grc it Britain at 15s. 6d. 

Sancerre (A.O.C.) Produces about 120,000 gallons of dry white wine. 
Like the wmes of Quincy, this is made from the Sauvignon grape and 
not the more usu d C henm It is cusp, definite and lively and should 
be drunk within tivi )c irs of its vintage. Available in Great Bntam 
at 16s. a bottle. 

Pouilly-Mr-Loiri ( 40 C) 20,000 g illons of dry white wine made from 
the big producing uid less fine Chassclas gt ipe. It does not hc< p long 
and is best drunk s ouug md cold in its country of origin. 

Pouilly Fume ( 4.0 C ) - 01 Blanc Fume de Pouillv - not to be con- 
fused with Poiull) I uisse, which is a white Macon from the Burgundy 
area. Pouill) Fume produces about 60,000 gillons of wine, fine, long- 
living dry white wine, with a distmctive and attractive bouquet, made 
from the Sauvignon grape. It is this grape which is locally known as 
the Blanc Fume. It is a dry wine of real quality. Available in Great 
Britain at 15s. or 16s. a bottle. A wmc that can well go all the way 
through a meal. 

There is one wine amongst the lesser group of wmes with no 
Appellation Controlce, but graded as a V.D.Q.S. (Vms Delimits de 
Quality Supdrieurc) which is worth mentioning here: 
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Saint-Pourfain-sur-Sioule. This is a light, dry white wine, that vari^ 
lot in quality because of the variety of grapes that are used to maheH^ 
and the choice amongst those grapes made by the growers. 
available in Great Britain at about 9s. 6d. a bottle and is worth trying. 

Bottles 

Most of the red and white wines of the Loire are bottled in Burgundy* 
shaped bottles, the reds in dark glass, the whites m clear glass. The 
roses, however, are sometimes m hock-sh iped bottles, made of clear 
gl iss. 


RHONE 

The Rhone is a vast river flowing south from the Swiss border 
through the south-eastern portion of France and joining the sea in a 
large estuary near Marseilles. The country through winch it flow&js 
1 irgcly planted m vines and produces some of the most full-flavoured 
red wines of France, as well as unusual white wines and a lot of ros6. 
On the whole, the Rhone wines can be described as similar in type to 
Burgundies, both red and white, with more body and rather less 
finesse, due allowance bemg made for a few wines of special quality. 
As usual die general name ‘Rhone wines' can be misleading, since 
some, grown in the dipartement of the Rhone, belong to other 
appellations, and some wines with the appellation ‘Rhone’ come from 
the valley of the Rli6ne in other dipartements . To avoid as much 
confusion as possible, the names of dipartements have been avoided in 
this chapter, as well as throughout the rest of die book, except when 
they are m current use as descriptions of wane. In some cases the wine 
area names coincide with the name ot the dipartement. The whole 
area is large and rambling and the boundaries between areas some- 
times ill-defined. There is no tidy system of naming as in other 
large areas; there are thousands of acres produemg no wine at all and 
minute areas of a few acres produemg famous wanes interspersed 
among more ordinary vineyards. There are sub-areas with official 
A.O.C., well defined and controlled, and there are others with no 
official appellation, which have subnutted themselves to the discipline 
of local regulations and take a pride in differentiating their wanes 
from those of neighbouring districts. Because of this rather loose 
organization, the wines described below are limited to those available 
in the U.K., or worthy of notice for some other special reason. They 
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are arranged in groups based on their geographical position, stai tin » 
from the most northerly of the Rhone area. 

It seems likely that the modern trend, both in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., to accept wine as a normal accompaniment to a meal is going 
to bring the wines of the Rhone into more and more prominence. 
Already the strain on supplies in Burgundy, both Cote d’Or and 
Bcaujolais, is reflected in prices that incicasc steadily year by year. 
Burgundy has very little room left in which to plant new vines and 
production per acre camiot be increased without damage to a jeal- 
ously guarded reputation for quality. In the Rhone area theic are 
thousands of acres of authorized vine land still implanted. The soil is 
unusually productive and the vines, different vaiictics from those m 
Burgundy, bear geneiously. Two thousand two hundicd vines per 
hectare of ground pi oduce more wine than t 0,000 vines per hcctaic 
planted in Bordeaux and Bui guild) . I here aie about 89,000 hectares 
-nearly 3 50 squire miles of vines in the au 1, pioduung 011 an avci ige 
66 million gallons of wine pci annum, of which about 20 pci cent aie 
entitled to an A.O.C \ 

The vincyaids aie in some cises on hills so steep that they have to 
be woiked entneh b) manuil Jaboui and in some cases on the 
plateaux boi elei mg the 1 iv c 1 . I licit is much more red wine pi oduc ed 
than white, thete is 11101 e lose pi oduc ed th 111 white, but it will be seen 
that some of the most famous wines of the 11 e 1 are white. As fui tiler 
evidence of the contusion tli it Rhone wines t uise the student, it will 
be noticed that theic aie vei) few indi\iduil vmc\ aids with chateau 
names and that those which do exist ire seldom seen on much nits’ 
lists. Some of the chateau 11 imes that au know 11 icfei not to mdividual 
properties but to distnets, such as C hateauncuf-du-Pape. 

Many vaneties c>f grape aie authoiizeel and used, paiticulaily in the 
fine red wine aiea of Chatcauiicuf-dii-P ipe, w heie there are at least a 
dozen. The foundation of ncarl) all the Cotes du Rheme icd wmc 
ari'as is a grape calk'd the Syiah, which has a veiy distinctive pleasant 
warm flavour, but tends to make a haid wmc. For this reason, in 
areas where it is the onl\ ted grape authoiizeel, it is often fcimcntcd 
in the same vat as a small percentage of Viognier, the white grape 
which makes the fine white wine of Chateau Giillct. The Syrah is not 
the only highly individual strong grape of the area. The Grenache is 
predominant amongst all grapes used in Chatcauneuf-du-Pape and is 
becoming more and more a rival to the Syrah in the cheaper areas 
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of the Cote du Rh6ne. Its wine, however, is apt to age quiddy* 
probably the reason for its increased popularity amongst growers, and 
it needs to be blended with grapes like the Syrah to make the big, 
cLirk-colourcd, long-living Chateauncuf and Rhone wines that many 
people still like. 

The soil is in general a well-balanced marl, with a good proportion 
of calcareous elements and silicates. The Hermitage red and white 
areas and that of the Cote Rotic arc granite, whilst the Chatcauneuf 
aiea is covered in large flat stones, % diich make the vines appear to be 
glowing out of a stone terrace and help greatly in maturing and 
softening the stubborn S/iah. 

For the record, and for the sake of students whose researches may 
brmg them into contact with the appellation stiucturc of the area, it 
vmII be necessary to make one mention of di path me tits. The A.O.C. 
Cotes du Rhone covers wines giown in altogether six ddpartemefrts , 
or counties. They are the dtpar foments of Rhone, Loire, Drome, 
^dcche, Vauclusc and Gard. Over 90 per cent of the A.O.C. come 
from the last two departenunts and the lowest A.O.C. they can bear is 
that of Cotes du Rhone if they .ue not entitled to one of the superior 
appellations mentioned below. The wine s of the first four ddpartements 
sometimes do not come up to the standaid icquned for the Cotes du 
Rhone A.O.C. and arc then permitted to add the name of the 
dtparfenunt to the words C ou s du Rhone. Thus the lowest appella- 
tions of ill in the Cotes du Rhone arc: 

Coti s du Rhone - Rhone 
Cotes du Rhone - Lotte 
Cotes du Rhone - Drome 
Cotes du Rhone - Atdtche 

I have never seen them quoted on British or U.S.A. wine lists. The 
lovvcst-pnccd wmcslikel} to be encountered will bear the description. 

Cotes du Rhone - with possibly a vineyard name or a brand name on 
the label. They aie dark or medium-dark red w ines f soft on the 
palate, full in flavour, medium in alcoholic degree. They can be 
drunk young, but can also improve with age. In this respect they vary 
greatly according to the grapes from which they have been made. 

In gcneial character they resemble the lighter Burgundies, such as 
Beaujolafe, but with a different flavour of their own. ios.-i2s. 
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These are the only two general area descriptions that exist. Finer 
wines bear the name of their restricted sub-area. 

C 6 te R 6 tie. Makes only about 20,000 gallons of red wine. This is the 
wine which is made chiefly from the Syrah grape, with up to 20 per 
cent of the white Viognier adde d. In character, something between 
Burgundy and claret, with distinctive flavour of Syrah grape. 

I0S.-I2S. 

Condrieu. Only about 2,500 gallons of white wine. Often slightly 
spark! ing. light and refreshing. No price available. 

Chateau Grillet. Only about 350 gallons - or seven cades of white 
wine - made from the Viognier grape. The vineyard is owned by 
one family. It has its own appellation. It is known for its sweet, rich 
wine, often made from grapes that have benefited from the pourriture 
noble (see p. 13K). I have also tasted a dry wine made in 1959 from a 
different variety of the Viognier, known as Viognier d’Ore, and the 
Serine grape - the local name for the Syrah. About 35s. 

Hermitage (or Ermitagv). Crozcs -1 Iermirage and Tain-Hermitage. About 
120,000 gallons of' red and 40,000 gallons of white wine, between 
them, mostly at Crozes. The most famous is a white wine called 
Chante-Alouette, which is supposed to resemble the Chateau Grillct, 
but which I find lighter, more refreshing and easier to drink. The red 
wines of this area grown on a granite soil and the white on suitable 
chalky earth. iis.-i6s. 

Clairette de Die. A few miles south cast of Hermitage is the village of 
Die, where the Clairette grape produces excellent white and rose 
Sparkling wines. It is a very pleasant wine, with a gentle sparkle wliich 
tends to disappear after some years in bottle. About 120,000 gallons. 
About 20s. 

Comas. About 20,000 gallons of a wine similar to Hermitage. 

ChateauneuJ-du-Papc. This is the best known of the high quality red 
wines of the Cotes du Rhone. It makes around i ,250,000 gallons of red 
wine and about r 0,000 gallons of less interesting white. Although 
there are over twelve varieties of grapes used or authorized for the 
making of the wine, the two predominant varieties arc the Grenache 
and the Syrah. Both arc strong-flavoured grapes and have a great 
influence on the wine made. The flavour of each, whilst strong, is 
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different and there is in consequence considerable variety in the 
character of Chateauneuf-du-Pape . The growers of the area maintain 
that the best wines are made by the use of all the authorized grapes. 
Since the proportions used may be expected to vary from grower to 
giowcr, this adds a considerable unknown factor to the label Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape md increases the possibility of finding one suitable to 
individual tastes In general the wines are like the bigger Burgundies 
from the Cote d’Or (see p 148) but with a stronger flavour and a 
softer impact. They howcvci 1 ids the breed of fine Burgundies and 
although they improve for many years in bottle do not acquire either 
the subtlety of flivour or iromatic bouquet of fuv' Burgundy. There 
are 1 few 1 irgc properties nnhnig fine wmc, but they ire seldom 
seen quoted on merchants’ lists Chatc 111 Fortia and Chateau Vaudieu 
both ire offered m the U K , Chateau de la Nerthe and Chateau des 
Fmcs Roches ire of the sinu stmdird Prices of these top qualities are 
about 14s per bottle andthosc ofslightly less quality from tis to 13s. 
The demand for these full-flavoured warming wines is beginning to 
str 1111 the supph , which is strictl) lnmted The irci is more favoured 
than most 111 the reguhntv of its quality, but one pool vintage can 
hive an immediate effect on the price of good wines, because they are 
for the most part sold and consumed within four or five years of the 
vintage and neither growers nor shippers arc able to hold large stocks 
to even out the supply. Their fullness and intensity of flavour makes 
them particularly suitable for drmking with highly fl ivourcd dishes, 
such is game. 

Cofet du Rhone Villages is a courtesy title accorded to certain villages 
that have submitted themselves to local restrictive regulations in 
addition to those imposed by the A O C Villages such as Chusclan, 
Gigondis, Laudon and C air nine permit their growers to accept the 
appell ition Cotes du Rhone only if they submit to these regulations 
designed to make a better wine than the average They are grouped 
under the unofficial title Cotes du Rhone Vill ages. 

Lirac and Tavcl make about 250,000 gallons of vin rosd between 
them, two-thirds of it at Tavel Tavel Rose is probably the best 
known of all the rose wines of France. Unlike the general run of ros6 
wines, both Tavel and Lirac is made from a mixture of red and white 
grapes, fermented together. The poorness of the soil on which the 
vines grow assures the finesse of flavour so necessary for quality m 
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OTHER WINES OF FRANCE 

There arc vineyards scattered over the whole of France whose names 
arc not well known outside that coi utry, either because the quality of 
their wines is not good enough to mtercst export markets, or because 
they h ive to be drunk very young to be tnjoved md would deterior- 
ate whilst w utm r foi customeis in those coiuitiics where wine is not 
anaUO* 1 1 ink, or lxc uisc the quin ti tv produced is too snull to be 
spread about The best of them ire bricfk mentioned here for the 
benefit of re uleis ti ivclhng m Fi line mel is i gi ide to students who 
would like to t \plore foi themseKes Most of them will not be found 
on British oi USA wine lists 1 i 1 the s ike of com am nee the\ have 
here been divide cl into tine e in oups die West, the South md the Fist, 
each gioup co\crs se v e t il Appel! itions C ontiolces md m e ich tlie 
most lute U stm r of tile Vliis OUimitcs eli Quilite Su|erieliie lli\C 
been mentioned 

JVistun Sutton 

This covus ue is < esnti t lu iw with or lie u to the Bordtnux uei. 

Btrqirai stuts it the list m boulei of the Boide mx iounti\ It is 
an A.O C primus nn with se\a il second in itcis within its 
boulers wirli then own A Of 1 lie best known ue 

Mi nbi/ill te i,soo,oo j g illons of i\iellent sweet md rieh white 
wines, like S internes 

Montrwcl 2 , soo ooo gillons of di\ white wine. 

Rosette f 20,000 gillons of similu wine 
Peehumeiit T,200 gillous of ver) pleisuit red wine, 

The re m lining Bttgn ic irei mikes ibout 1,500000 gillons of less 
interesting led md white wims 

Coti di Dinas /IOC, 111 the southern coiner of the Bergenc iiea, 
makes 500,000 gillons of mosth white wme, ill lather mediocre. 

Gaillat AOC This is 1 lirge irei loughh noith-east of Toulouse 
and making 7,500,000 g illons of white wme Many' of them are very 
pleasant and re freshing when drunk y oung. They make both medium 
sweet and sweet wines. The latter often improve a lot with bottle age. 
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j mMt on A.O.C. Lies south of Armagnac near 
makes about 250,000 gallons of rather unusual 
varieties of unusual grapes. A taste for the wines of the JuranfOll D2S 
to be acquired if their natural finesse is to be enjoyed. 

There are a lot of V.D.Q.S. wines belonging to this western section, 
most of which can adequitcly lefiesh the traveller but would them - 
selves suffer b) journeying. It is worth while mentioning the wines 
fiom Cahor s : powci ful 1 cd wines, made from the Malbec grape - one 
of the traditional Bordeaux grapes - and with an amazing ability to 
witustand the action of ox) gen. They develop foi many years in cask 
and then foi many moic in bottle, and d though they never attain the 
finesse of the wines of Bordeaux, they live much longer andapj. ear to 
have u1111su.il therapeutic qualities. There arc not moic than about 600 
acres altogether authorized to use the name and of these only some 
125 acics produce the tiue, tr idition il wine. I u commend any reader 
ft i veiling in the area to seek out M. fouffie iu, who is t producer of 
the old school and proud of his inheritance. rmilK, the small district 
of the between Amnginc and Juran^on, makes some ros6 

wines which arc beginning to increase their reputation. 


the Spanish bordfcr.fe 

white wine from fiw 


Southern Section 

Tins eo\ers tile M ditetianein cotst from the Spinish frontier to 
Il dy. It is a futile aica for the vine ind is responsible for i large part 
of the vui 01 dinain use el m hi uue. Hen and theic m this area of big 
pLoduetion there exist sm ill areas where, because of the suitability of 
the soil, wines with a gie iter claim to distinction arc produced. They 
arc listed hue from west to e ist, with 011c 01 two chvcisions to the 
noith away fiom the coist to me lude areas that hive not fitted in 
an) where else'. 

Gland Roussillon. 1 his is an omnibus A O.C. given to the wines 
giown in various puts of the Plaine ele Roussillon, just north of the 
eastern end of the Pyrenees and stretching up to Peipignaii. There are 
within the bound tries four areas produemg A < > C. wines - Maury, 
Cotes d’Agl), Rivesaltes and Baity uls. These four separate A.O.C. 
wines arc collectively known as Grands Roussillons. It is not quite 
the same as the primary and secondary areas encountered hitherto, 
because there is no limited area designated as producing Grand 
Roussillon, only authority given for the four separate areas of A.O.C, 
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wines mentioned above to have the sole right to be known by that 
name. It is an important area and makes about 8 million gallons of 
wine in a good year. They are all 1 nns doux naturels - that is to say 
wines in which some of the natural sugar of the grape must has been 
prevented from fermenting - in other words fortified wines like port. 
Some of them are turned into vins de liqueur , which involves the same 
process, but is permitted with less good wines containing more 
fortifying alcohol than is allowed for the vins doux naturels . These 
natural sweet wines can improve very much with age in cask and 
bottle. When they achieve the taste and colour of old wines by 
maturing in cask, they have the right to add the word ‘Rondo* to 
their description. Used in connexion with these four wines, 'the word 
‘Rancio* is roughly equivalent to our ‘Tawny* when applied to port. 
As a description of other wines m the southern area it takes on only 
its basic meaning of ‘old developed* - it docs not in those cases mean 
that the wine has been matured m wood. There are some V.D.Q.S, 
wines made m the Roussillon area known as Corbifcrcs de Roussillon; 
they arc red, ros <5 and white and are appreciated for their light and 
refreshing qualities when drunk young. There are Corbifcres wines 
made also 111 the Linguedoc. 

The Languedoc A.O.C. area is north and cist of the Grand Roussillon, 
still along the Meditcrranc in coast. The appellation belongs only to 
fortified vim doux nature U made 111 the area, the best known of which 
are the Muscat de Frontignan and the Muscat dc Mmcrvois. There 
are light white wines made also; they arc giadcd is V.D.Q.S. and 
known as Cotes dc Languedoc, Mincivois and Costicres du Gard. 
None of these or of several other names belonging to the area are 
seen very much in the United Kingdom, although they are well 
worth searching out in France. 

Blanquettc de Litnoux is a small A.O.C. area lying west of the Langue- 
doc about twelve miles south of Carcassonne. It produces about 
160,000 gallons of sparkling wine by the Mfrhode Champcnoisc (see 
p. 149). The name ‘Blanquettc* comes from the white underside of 
the leaves of the Mauzac grape from which the wine is made. There 
is a still wine made also, called Limoux Nature (A.O.C.) - a very 
light, dry wane. 

Fitou. Another small isolated A.O.C. area in the midst of the Corbi- 
fcres V.D.Q.S. vineyards, on the Mediterranean coast due east of 
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Limoux. It makes a soft, refined, agreeable red wine from a rather 
hard Spanish grape called Cangnan, fermented, as in some Rh$nc 
. wiilcs, together with a small percentage of white grapes. Seldom seen 
on British wine lists. 

Clairette du Languedoc is a full-bodied wliitc wine, made from the 
Clairctte grape, with a powerful flavour. It is an Appellation Con- 
troldc and is used frequently as a basis for vermouths. It makes about 
600,000 gallons a year. The description ‘Rancio* (see under Grand 
Roussillon above) may be added under ccrtam conditions of age. The 
word ‘Clairctte* - which is the name of a white grape - should not be 
confused with ‘Clairct*, which signifies a clcar-colourcd red wine. 
Except for the rare* ‘Ranuo* wines, the Clairette du Languedoc is 
best drunk young. 

Clairette de Bi Ihgarde. A small area in the Rhone district, not far from 
Chateauncuf-du-Papc, making about 80,000 gallons of a rather 
clumsy white wine which should be dnuik young. 

Cassis. Between Marseilles and Toulon; makes about 60,000 gallons 
of white and rose wines. They ire of no great interest and should not 
be confused with the word, spelt in the same way, which means 
blackcurr int. A popular liqueur is made from blackcurrants in other 
parts of France and is known as C issis. Mixed with white wine, it is 
often used as an aperitif drink in France, called ‘Vin Blanc Cassis*. 
This term has nothing to do with the white wines made at Cassis. 

Baudot About fifteen miles cast of Cassis, also on the coast. It pro- 
duces about 60,000 gallons, mostly of a full-bodied strong red wine, 
which can live a long time m bottle. The few white wines made 
resemble those of Cassis. 

Eastern Section 

There arc few vmeyards in the eastern area of France other than Alsace 
and the Jura, which are dealt with separately. 

Crdpy. A small area on the borders of Lake T/man on the Swiss 
border; makes about 24,000 gallons of light white wines, very dry, 
with a pleas an t flavour. They arc made from the Chasselas grape 
which is responsible for some of the cheap wines of Alsace. 

Seyssel. Between Annecy and Aix-les-Bains; makes about 20,000 
gallons of wines similar to those of Vouvray on the Loire. They are 
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dry or half dry, delicate, full-flavoured white wines, many of which 
arc made into sparkling wine. 

General. The traveller in » France will find a great many wines not 
mentioned here. They will be wines that arc not exported because 
there is not enough made or because their quality does not justify it. 
Nevertheless, many of them c in be drunk with pleasure in their own 
locality and forgotten as individ ml s, for indeed they have not 
sufficient character to be remembered. Their destiny is fulfilled whc|i 
they have been dtuiiL and enjoyed. 


Germany 

Germany is not one of the large wine-producing countries of the 
world. It conies about seventh on the list and in i960 produced about 
the same quantity as the U.S S.R. - about 3 pei cent of woild pro- 
duction. Germany, howcvei , is supicnie is the produt cr of fine white 
wines; not only ate ha finest Rhine md Moselle wmes unbeaten, if 
not unchallenged, by those of anv otlu 1 count! y, but the gcncial level 
of her more oidimry wines is consistently higher than that of other 
countries. The ye 11 i960 wis an unusmlly prolific one; in an aveiage 
year Get many accounts for under 2 per cent of world production 
and conics about clc\ cnih on the production list. In 1959 she produced 
about 90 million gillons of wine - about the same as the Bordciux 
area of France, “Jlure were about 250 squue miles of vines pi mted 
in the whole country in 1960, but the yield per acre is over twice 
that of Bordeaux, with which the wnu s can be compired for quality*, 
and 50 pci cent greiter than the average for the whole of France with 
her enormous production of tw otdinain. The aiea under vines is 
incrcismg steidily and so, during the last seven ycirs, is the export 
trade 111 wine, which amounted to ibout two million gallons in 1958. 
Great Britam and the U.S. A. arc the biggest customers, tikmg over 
50 per cent of the total cxpoits between them, and in about equal 
quantities. The Gcimans themselves drink an average of tvsclve 
bottles per head of the population per annum, mostly dieir own 
wines, supplemented by some 18 million gallons imported mainly 
from France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, not counting a much larger 
quantity destined for the production of German brandy, vermouth 
and sparkling wines. 
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VINEYARDS 

Most of the vineyards are planted on steep liills on the banks of the 
rivers Rhine and Moselle. They are two very different rivers and very 
different types of country: the Rhine, a swift-flowing, majestic and 
busy commercial highway from Switzerland to Rotterdam, with 
vineyards lining its banks from Worms to Koblenz and the craggy 
summits of the liills often crowned by castle rums; and the Moselle, 
which ambles and twists its way through green-covered liills and 
orchards to join the Rhine at Koblenz. In spite of the amhblc nature 
of the countryside, nothing could be more austere than the soil of 
vineyards of the Moselle or the labour necessary to cultivate them. 
The steep hills are composed of slaty rock and continual back- 
breaking labour is required to maintain a sufficient topsoil of broken- 
up slate to provide a terrain in which th“ vines can grow. The Rhine 
and the Moselle dominate the main wine-producing areas of Ger- 
many and each arc served by important tributaries, giving their own 
names to extensive vine areas ; these are tabulated below. In addition 
to thes^ two main areas, wines arc made in the more southern part of 
Germany down to the Swiss border, in the provinces of Wiirttcmberg 
and Baden - on a level with the vineyards of Alsace on the other side 
of the Rhine, and also, rather more successfully, in Franconia, on the 
cast side of the Rhine on a level with the best west-bank vineyards of 
the Rhcinhessen and Rhcingau. These also arc listed later. They are 
responsible between them for under 20 per cent of the small German 
wine production. 


WINF LAWS 

German laws controlling the production and distribution of wine are 
designed to protect quality and to facilitate the spreading of the 
general reputation of her wines without pander in** to vested interests 
in cither whole parishes or individual vineyards. In the main they 
are concerned with the various treatments to which new wines may 
be submitted in order to counteract any weakness brought about by 
unsuitable vintage conditions. On the whole they work on the 
principle that man has the right to try to produce the best quality of 
which his vineyard is capable, and to do his best to put right damage 
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done by the vagaries of the weather in particular years. For example, 
vineyards which can normally produce in their must a sugar con- 
centration capable of producing 13 0 of alcohol 111 the finished wine 
are allowed to add sufficient sugar to bring a weak must up to this 
density; districts less favoured by nature arc allowed to add cor- 
respondingly less sugar so that man's interference is limited to 
repairing the damage done by an occasional failure of natural 
conditions - too little sun, too much rani, etc. In no case may a must 
(unfermented grape juice) be enriched m sugar beyond the average 
diat might be expected in a normal year. No wine which is the 
product r a ‘ verbessent ’ - i.e. ‘improved' - must can be described as 
anything but the ordinary product of the vineyards. Superior quilitics, 
such as Spatlesc , AusIlsi, etc., can only be produced from natural, 
non-sugared musts. 

The amount of sugirmg permitted is munly controlled by regu- 
lations covering specified districts. A certain amount of lititudc is 
allowed to mdividuil vines uds normally produemg ricliei musts than 
the average m the distru t Not all wmes bearing the n mu of a district 
or vmeyird only are wines made from sugared musts, they may 
simply not have been imdc under the conditions which would 
entitle them to the descriptions of higher quality, such as Spatlesc or 
Auslesi Such lesser wine s some tunes add to the 1 ibe 1 the quilification 
Natur-lViin or ‘Naturnin*. Foi exunple, a Nierstcmer Domthal 
Spatlesc or Auslcse must be 1 wine fiomnaturd must, Nierstemcr 
Domthal alone might be from an eni idled must, or cquilly well from 
a natural must. In the latter cisc it would be entitled to proclaim this 
by the word ‘ Naturum', ‘ Nattn * or ‘Natur-Wim* on the label, but is 
not undet any obligition to do so and often, in practice, does not. 

NOMENCLATURE 

The principles governing the naming of German wines have been 
dealt with m the chapter on wmc nomenclature and illustrated in a 
separate chart. They cause a good de il of quite unnecessary confusion 
to the layman, and arc summarized ag un here. They are in essence 
simple and logical. The relevant factors affecting the character and 
quality of a wine are, in order of importance: 

(1) The vintage year.* 

(2) The soil on which it is grown (district and vineyard). 
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(3) The vine variety (Sylvaner, Riesling, etc.). 

(4) The degree of maturity when it was picked (late, selected 
berries, etc.). 

The Germans indicate these factors on their labels in the logical order 
of merit. The grape is seldom mentioned unless it is the Riesling - the 
king of all German wine grapes, which nowhere else in the worl<| 
produces wines of the quality it produces in Germany. On the Rhine 
and Moselle it reigns supreme despite the fact that it ripens late and 
needs fine weather in the early au-umn to produce its best wines. 

To read a German wine label it is only necessary to know whether 
the first word indicates a district or a vineyard, e g. : 

N it r stein (district) 

Domthal (vineyard) 

to recognize a grape variety, e.g. Riesling, and finally to haw a 
knowledge of the descriptions used to qualify the dates of picking, 
i.e. degree of maturity of the grape. This requires only the following 
vocabulary in German: 

Lese picked 

Spat late 

Auslese selected (referring to bunches) 

Bt 1 reti berries (grapes) 

T roc ken dried (i.e. overripe and raism-like) 

Femste finest or fine 

or Feme 

and as a consequence the following terms are easily understood: 
Spatlest late picked 

Auslese selected bunches (ranks higher than 

Spatlcse) 

Bcerenauslese selected berries 

Trockenbecren - selected ovciripe grapes 

auslese 

These descriptions arc freely used by growers *nd by tradition have 
come to indicate quality in the ascending order in which they are 
given here. In fact, the significance of each description, if striedy used, 
would depend on the conditions in individual vineyards in different 
years. A gathering postponed in the hope of sustained fine weather 


T-h 
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might produce a Spatlese of a higher quality than an Auslese which 
had been undertaken to preserve just-ripe bunches from a possible 
deterioration in the weather feared before the whole vineyard had 
ripened. The wine trade and the layman are saved this confusion by 
the general adoption of the above convention. 

Descriptions such as feme or feinstc, Cabinet (Kabinett), are used by 
growers to indicate the comparative quality of different casks of their 
own wine. Sometimes cask numbers arc given on the labels of great 
wines and in some cases Cabinet wines arc further classified by indi- 
vidual owners by the use of different-coloured seals or capsules, to 
indie «tc heir relative quality. 

QUALITY PRODUCTION 

The tradition of keeping individual casks of the finest pressings 
separate from the 111am wine, instead of allowing it to be blended with 
it and so contribute to an increased all-round quality, is tending to 
change. The ever-growing demand for wines in the middle price 
ranges from the increasingly affluent middle classes of all nations, 
combined with improved techniques wliich enable wine to be satis- 
factorily stoicd in large vats, tend to encourage the grower to increase 
both the quality and quantity of liis medium price category easily 
sold wine at the expense of small quantities of superb wines, and at 
the same time to eliminate the risks and considerable expense entailed 
in maturing fine wine in small casks of 130 or 260 gallons. The differ- 
ence in the quality of various casks stems from two main factor :s 
firstly, the variation of soil 111 even a single vineyard and the fact that 
one part of a vinevaid may receive more hours of sunshine per day 
than another, and secondly, the unevenness in the maturity or 
condition of grapes due to variations in the weather during the weeks 
it takes to gather a harvest, or simply to the natural development of 
the state of maturity during those weeks. The reader who by now 
has appreciated that the fun st qualities of great wines are dependent 
on factors outside the control or knowledge of the grower will equally 
appreciate the possibilities of great variations in the quality of wine 
made from grapes picked on different days from different parts of a 
vineyard. It will be a pity if the facilities made available by the pro- 
gress of science are once again to deflect the wine maker from his 
efforts to achieve perfection. The principle of * apartheid ’ for casks 
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practised by German wine growers has produced in the past wines 
that set a standard and challenge to all wine growers, whilst still 
leaving the rest of their wines sufficiently sturdy in character to exist 
on their own. It is not much practised in other countries for a variety 
of practical reasons. Sometimes, the greater part of the product of a 
vineyard may be undrinkable if deprived of its best casks, sometimes 
several grape varieties are planted in a vine) ard and fermenting vats 
will consist of an uneven proportion of different varieties, depending 
on the day’s picking. Very often a vmtyaid proprietor, for practical 
comirf rcial reasons, prefers to have out wine only to represent his 
vineyard and is in fact left with very little choice in the matter in 
countries where the market price of wines is based on the integrated 
wines of each property and n > demand exists for varied qualities, all 
bearing the same vmcyarel name. 1 here is no doubt that, whereas the 
German wine laws do a great deal to avoid the confusion caused by 
a plethora of names, the single-cask system, by producing greatly 
varying qualities of wine under 011c lahtl, complicates the identifi- 
cation of some of Germany’s finest wines. I must add that I believe 
the difficulties caused by this complication arcjnstified and well worth 
while. 


GRAPE VARIETIES 

There arc not a great many varieties of grape used in German wine- 
making - the Sylvaner md the Ricking ire the two m un varieties. 
The Sylvaner is used mainly for cheaper wines, although it also 
produces fine wmes 111 RJiemliessen and the Palatinate. Its wines are 
softer and quicker to mature than the Rieslings. The Riesling is 
responsible for all fine Mosclks, with the exception of a very few, 
and for most of the fine Rhemgaus winch, as will be seen from the list 
below, include most of the renowned vmeyards of Germany. The 
Trammer or Gewurztrammci is partly responsible for the distinctive 
bouquet and aromatic flavour of the wines grown in the richer soil of 
die Palatinate or Pfalz area, but is less used now than it was, possibly 
on account of its need of perfect weather to mature properly. A 
distinct change in the nature of these attractive Palatinate wines is 
noticeable in consequence of this. This is the same grape which, a 
little further south, produces the highly distinctive Traminer and 
Gcwurztraminer of Alsace in the French Rhineland. In Germany it 
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is used mostly in conjunction with the Sylvaner and the Riesling. 
There is a fourth grape, known as the Muller-Thurgau after the 
name of its perpetrator, which is being more and more used in the 
Rheinhessen. It is a cross between the Sylvaner and the Riesling 
which, it is hoped, will give some of the stamina of the Riesling to the 
more casdy produced and softer Sylvaner. Its qualities are not yet 
fully proved, although it has iw enthusiastic supporters. Its wines at 
present seem to lack character and definition, as blended wines do 
before they have had a chance to ‘marry’. It may well be that when 
the Muller-Thurgau has come to terms with the sod m which it is 
planted, it will become a valuable addition to German wine varieties. 
It was first produced m 1872 and is now mcreasmgly planted m 
Rheinhessen and the Palatinate. Another grape, the Schcurebc, also 
produced from Sylvaner and Riesling, and at present in an experi- 
mental stage, is also sometimes mentioned on wmc lists. 

RED WINE 

About 16 per cent of the wmc made 111 Gcimany is red, but it cannot 
compare m distinction with either the white wines of the country or 
the red wines of France. V irious varieties of red grapes are used, 
mostly m vineyards around Assmannshausen and Ober-Ingclheim 
and the Ahr Valley, but the wines from tins and other red wmc areas 
of Germany arc seldom seen m Great Britain. 


LIEBFRAUM1LCH 

Although German vineyards arc often split up amongst several pro- 
prietors and there are comparatively few large estates in the hands of 
single owners, the confusion that this might be expected to cause is 
greatly lessened by the wisdom of the nomenclature laws and the fact 
that very often only one vine variety is planted in the whole area. A 
further simplification is obtained by the official recognition of a 
‘type’ name, which enjoys the same protection of its quality as do 
the wines of specified districts. The name ‘Liebfraumilch’, without 
doubt the best-known German wine name, has become an officially 
recognized national brand name and does not refer to any particular 
vineyard or even district. It had held this special position since a few 
years after 1909, when the present German wine laws became effec- 
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tive. The origin of the name is connected with the Liebfrauenstift 
Wein, the wine made from vineyards belongmg to the Church of 
Our Lady ( Ltebfrauenkirche ) at Worms in the Rheinhessen. Liebfiau- 
milch was almost certainly originally used to describe the wines from 
this vineyard. 

As the law stands today, it may be used to descnbe wine from any 
district whatsoever, provided that it is a pleasant wme of the traditional 
quality - two conditions winch it might perhaps be difficult to define 
in a court of law. Some attempts have been made to confine the use 
of this name to wmes from the Rheinhessen, so far without success. 
Liebfraumilch is therefore the description of a type of wine, an agree- 
able, medium-dry to medium-sweet, soft, pleasantly flavoured wine, 
well constituted and therefoie capable of conservation and develop- 
ment m bottle for at least three or four years. Its degree of sweetness 
may vary and so may its flavour, so that in fact there may be - ^nd 
arc - many varieties of this national type ofwmc. There is no means 
of distinguishing one variety from another, except the name of the 
blender or shipper, and it 1 is become the custom for shippers who 
want to make it easy for the public to remember and recognize the 
wmes they like to design special labels and relate them to a brand 
name for the particular quality and variety of Liebfraumilch which 
they produce. 


DISTRICTS 

The mam German wine districts are given here with the occasional 
names of vmeyaids, so that the student may get the ‘feel* of the 
German nomenclature system. The better-known parishes or villages 
arc all named. 

The Rhetngau. This consists of about eight square miles of vineyards 
on the eastern bank of the Rhine (which here flows from east to west) 
lymg between the towns of Mainz and Lorch. It is the home of great 
estates, the Riesling grape and wmes which can vary from 12s. to 
ioos. per bottle m price and live from five years to fifty years in 
bottle. It is here that the most widely-known oi the great wines of 
Germany are grown: Sternberg, Schloss Johannisberg and Schloss 
Vollrads - all, as it happens, vineyards with single owners. The 
Marcobrunnen vineyard, shared by six owners, is another of the 
famous wines grown in the lUieingau. 
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Here, then, is a list of the wine-growing parishes in the Rheingau 
with the names of two vineyards within each parish taken at random : 


Eltville: 

Sandgrube, Sonnenbcrg 

Erbach: 

Honigberg, Marcobrunn 

Geisenheim : 

Klauscrwcg, Rosengarten 

Hallgarten: 

Deutclsbcrg, Sandgrub 

Hattenheim: 

Klosterbcrg, Wissclbiunn 

Hochhcim: 

Kirchcnstiick, Neubcrg 

Johatmisberg: 

Schloss Johamiisbeig, Sclilossbcrg 

Kiedrich: 

Sandgiube, Wassctose 

Ostrich: 

Doosbcrg, Leuchcn 

Rauenthal. 

Bui ggraben, Gcicrstcin 

Rude them: 

Ilmtcilijus, Sclilossbcrg 

Winkel: 

Schloss Vollrads, Hascnsprung 

Kb s ter Uberbach: 

Sternberg 


There are, of course, a gtcat many 11101c vincyaids, many of them 
well known m Great Britain and the U.S.A., within each of the 
parishes mentioned. The above will help lo clarify the Gciman meth- 
od of naming wines. An Fltvillei Sandgiube is aceutatels placed as a 
different wine from a Htllgaitencr Sandgiub or a Kieduchcr Sand- 
grube, being separate vincyaids in sepuate parishes that happen to 
have been given the same name In their ownci s- Sandgiube (Sandpit). 
The sufhx ‘-ei ’ added to the n line of the vill ige - Eltvillc, Fltvillei - 
is optional; it is equiv ilent to adding the definite or indefinite article 
to the description of the wine - ‘the Eltville’ 01 ‘an Eltville’ wine. 
Hochhcim is sometimes said to be the oiigin of the word hock because 
of the preference which Queen Victoiia showed for wines from this 
area. As hock appeals to have been used to describe German Rhine 
wine before the birth of Her Majesty, it seems likely that if it is 
derived from Hochhcim it is for a less august reason. 

Wines of die Rheingau aic the aristocrats of German viticulture; 
they are firm wines, produced from the Riesling grape, and take 
longer to develop and live longer in bottle than other German wines. 
For me, some of their quality has disappeared nowadays in the 
attempt to meet the heavy demand from the public for younger and 
fresher wines. Therefore they are less austere and less dry than diey 
used to be and altogether more amiable than impressive. The new 
process involves a speeding-up of the whole vinification and develop- 
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ment, but it is commercially successful and the public have no means 
of knowing that they are missing anything. It is, in fact, a successful 
commercial compromise and in keeping with the times. 

The Rheinhessen 

The Rheinhessen is that territory bounded on the west by the rivers 
Alsenz and Nahe, on the north and east by the Rhine (which makes a 
right-angled turn at Mainz), and on the south by a line drawn roughly 
from Kreuznach on the Nahe to Worms on the Rhine. It is one of the 
biggeu areas of the Rhineland, covering about fifty square miles of 
vines. The best vineyards arc those on the banks of the Rhine situated 
m the parishes of: 

Laubetiheitn Nil kenheim Oppetiheim 

Bodenheim Nierstein Gimtersblum 

The vineyards around Bingen belong in part to Rheinhessen andtin 
part to the Nahe. There are at least thirty more villages of less 
renown producing good wine in the ana. Thcic arc many vineyards 
split up amongst these villages, but few large estates and none that 
have attained the renown of the great Rheinhessen estates. The pre- 
dominating grape in the area is the Sylvancr and die wines of Rhein- 
hessia reflect its soft, attractive qualities. They develop comparatively 
quickly in bottle and do not live as long as Rhcingau wines, nor attain 
the intense flavour and bouquet of these. They provide a great variety 
of wine in the cheaper price range, from 10s. per bottle to 15s., whilst 
still being represented amongst the high-priced wines by Auslese and 
Trockenbeerenauslese casks, produced in the best years. 

Nahe Wines 

The River Nahe is a tributary of the Rhine, which it joins at Bingen. 
It is a gentle, pleasant river, and the wines which grow on the hills 
lining both banks along the lower reaches of the river reflect some- 
thing of the fragrance and friendliness of the surrounding country. 
They are wines which naturally develop quite quickly and which 
lack any of those aggressive qualities which tempt modem growers 
to produce a softening sweetness in wines which would otherwise 
take time to acquire the mellow quality that everybody likes. Nahe 
wanes have perhaps suffered less from the effects of modem progress 
than most of their rivals. The hills on which the vines are planted 
consist of aporphyryrock quite different from the soil of other districts. 
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and the distinctive flavour of Nahe wines is undoubtedly due to this 
soil. They are generally lighter wines and more ‘streamlined' than 
other Rhine wines, they resemble the wines of the Moselle lo some 
extent, whilst sail being fuller than these and with a less pronounced 
acidity. They often develop a pronounced bouquet resembling that 
of honeysuckle and the best wines from individual casks of Beerenaus- 
l ese wmes can attam a balanced beauty equal to anything produced in 
the world. They are becoming better known m the U.K. than they 
used to be, and examples of Nahe wines are appearing m greater 
profusion on wine merchants' lists. The best wint-gtowing centres 
are: 

Binqen Kreuznach Schloss Bockdheim 9 

Munster Nudt rhausen 

In area, the Nahe vineyard is about the same as the Rhongau and only 
one fifth that of the Rheinhcsscn Like ill German wme areas, it 
produces wmes that arc sold from ios. to fs per bottle. 

The Palatmate or Rhetnpfalz 

This is the other large wmc-growuig area of the Rhineland. It is about 
the same size as the Rheinhcsscn, having about fifty-five square miles 
under vmes. It is the most southcmly situated of the Rhine wme dis- 
tricts, although not tlu most soutlurly of German vmeyards. Here 
the vmes arc not planted m close proximitv to the river, but on the 
slopes of the Haardt Mountains, which run p irallel with the Rhine a 
few miles from its western bank 1 he best districts consist of a sandy 
and silicate soil, with a certun admixture of calcircous clay, ideally 
suited to the production of fine white wme. The Riesling and the 
Trammer arc grown here and produce i wine wluch, at its best, can 
compare in richness of flavour with the great Sautcmes of France, 
whilst conserving the aromaac and penetrating qualities wluch are 
characteristic of the Riesling grape. The lesser wmes of the area tend 
to have the same aromatic qu dities, but less of the richness of flavour 
which they used to have, owing m some measure no doubt to the 
gradual disappearance of the Trammer grape from the district. It is 
seldom that wanes from the Palatmate are offered amongst the lower 
price ranges on wane merchants' lists. They generally start at about 
17s. per bottle, nsmg as usual to the extravagant paces commanded 
by the finest casks. To obtain a true impression of these seductive 
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wines the student should be prepared to spend between 25s. and 30i« 
on a bottle. 

The main centres producing fine Palatinate wines are in the central 
part of the range of vineyards known as the Middle Palatinate, or 
Mittelhaardt; the best known in Britain are 

Kallstadt Durkheim Waclunheim 

Forst (with its furious Jesuitcng irten vineyard) 

Deidesheim and Ruppi rtsbeurq 

Rarking with these are Hcrxheim, Ungstcm and Ncustadt, all of 
course encompassing numerous vineyards which arc mdicated on the 
label in the traditional way - Durkhcimer Feucrbcrg, Forster Jesuiteo- 
garten, Dcidcsheimcr Hofstutk. 

Other Rhine Wine Districts 

There are no other areas in the Rhine wine country which produce 
wines of any importance to the export trade as still table wines. The 
officially recognized districts of the Middle Rhine, downstream, that 
is north of Rhemgau, Hessen and Nahe territory, and the valleys of 
its two tnbut inc s, the L ihr and the Ahr, produce some red wine much 
appreciated m Germany, and white wines often used for the produc- 
tion of Germ in sparkling wine, or *Sekt\ 

The Moselle (Mosel) 

Tins third largest of the German wine areas covers about thirty- 
five square nulcs of planted vines It is at once both the most austere 
and the most charming of all districts. Austere because its clay 
topsoil is overwhelmed by broken slabs of date from the rocks on 
winch it is bedded and his a b irrcn and forbidding appearance, which 
is, however, softentd by the gn en of the vines that grow so success- 
fully on it The hillsides on which the vines arc planted on terraced 
strips arc so steep that earth erosion is continuous and has to be re- 
placed by quantities of soil and broken-up slate carried up die steep 
steps that are the only means of access to the vineyard*. The charm 
comes from the twisting, meandering river, 1 ordered at frequent 
intervals by picturesque villages and the green of grass-covered slopes 
speckled with orchards. The river twists and turns back on itself to 
such an extent that vineyards planted on southern and south-eastern 
slopes are on both sides of the river, as are the villages. This is Riesling 
country par excellence - no other vine can produce quality wine from 
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such thin soil and there exists nowhere else this combination of soil 
and hill-sheltered climate which enables this slow-ripening aristo- 
cratic plant to produce the exquisite wines that are grown on the 
Moselle in good years. 

The river flows in a general north-eastern direction to join the 
Rhine at Koblenz. Vineyards are planted from the area of Trier along 
the whole of this stretch. The best vineyards lie along the first part 
of this stretch of die river from Trier to Reil, a distance of about 
thirty miles, and half-way to Koblenz. This part is known as the 
Mittcl Mosel. South and north of Trier two important tributaries 
join the Moselle from the east - the Saar and the Ruwer, both prolific 
in vineyards producing fine quality wines. There are 'thirty-five 
villages, enclosing a large number of vineyards, on the Middle 
Moselle and nearly the same number, producing less fine wines, on 
the Lower Moselle - the name given to the stretch of river from Reil 
to Koblenz. One village at the very start of this section is more 
renowned than the rest. It is the village of Zell - with its famous 
vineyard the Schwartzc Katz. The most famous of the villages on 
the Middle Moselle are: 

Trittenheim 
Neumagen 
Dhron 
Piesport 
Brautieberg 

On the Saar: 

Ockfen Wiltingtn Scharzberg (in reality 

not a village but a 
vineyard) 

On the Ruwer: 

Eitelsbach Grtinhaus 

The wines of the Moselle arc lighter in colour dian Rhine wines and 
often have a pleasant greenish tmge. They are lighter, too, in alcohol, 
and do not tire the system when drunk even in large quantities. They 
have a relatively high acidity, which in some measure accounts for 
their pleasant, refreshing qualities. They are, indeed, considered by 
many doctors to be positively beneficial to some conditions affecting 
the kidneys. It is even said that they are effective in disposing of 
excessive fat. The author takes no responsibility for this statement. 


Lieur Erden 

Bernkastel Herzig 

Gt aacli Ttaben - Ttarbach 

Wehlen Enkirih 

Zcltingen 
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A visit to the Moselle would seem to indicate that a large part of the 
population do not drink the local wine. 

At their best, Moselles achieve a balance, a lightness and a dryness 
that permits them to be drunk with pleasure at any stage of a meal. 
In addition, they can achieve a flowery bouquet of such intensity and 
exquisite aroma that they blend well with die flavour of the most 
delicate fruits. They arc quoted in London merchants* lists at 12s. to 
£10 per bottle. Examples of well-bred natural Moselles of pro- 
nounced individuality can be found at between 20s. and 30s. per 
bottle, and good wines for ordinary occasions from 12s. upwards. 

Other German Wine Districts 

As already mentioned, there is a group of wine areas generally referred 
to as Soudiem German wines, but starting in fact from the River 
Main, which flows into the Rhine at Mainz and stretching down to 
the Bodensee (Lake Constance) on the Swiss border. They are situated 
in the provinces of Franconia, Baden and Wurttembcrg, all on the 
cast side of the Rhine, and include an area known as the Bergstrasse 
on the same side of the river in Rlieinliessia. With one exception, none 
of these areas produce wines forexport. Nearly al 1 arc drunk locally- in 
Wurttembcrg a big proportion of red wine - whilst the wines grown 
aiound Lake Constance have the right to the description ‘Bodensee 
wines’, iricspcctivc of the provinces in which they arc situated. 

The exception amongst the above arc the wines of Franconia, 
giown on the banks of the River Main, near Wurzburg, the chief 
cit\ of Franconia. They arc known as Steinweins, and bottled in flat, 
flagon-shaped bottles called ‘ Boxheuteh ’. The name is derived from 
the Stein and Stcinacker vine) aids of Wiirzbui j and strictly speaking 
should be confined to wines from these areas. The description ‘Stein- 
wein’ is, however, used by other wine-producing countries to define 
wines grown on stony soil, and the German regulation is not strictly 
enforced by the authorities; it is used to describe all Franconian wines 
of the requisite quality. Types and quality varv a good deal because 
the soil of the area is very variable. There are on 1 ; about 10,000 acres 
under vines and there are 10,000 proprietors, some admittedly 
associated in cooperative wine-making cellars; but conditions are still 
sufficiently fluid to produce many types of wine from this small 
vineyard. The Sylvancr grape predominates and it is a remarkable 
fact that this ‘soft* grape produces such steely wines in this area. The 
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most favoured vineyards are able to plant the Riesling and the most 
typical Steinwein is made from the few vineyards in which the 
Riesling forms at least part of the crop. These wines have a flavour of 
their own, they are firm and vary greatly in sweetness, but on the 
whole are very dry and for many a little austere. They are to be found 
on wine merchants’ lists in the U K. at about 20s. per bottle. 

DRYNESS AND SWEETNESS 

Although hocks and Moselles do produce both dry and sweet wines, 
it should be remembered that the natural sweet wines only appear in 
the very expensive categories from Auslesc upwards, where the fer- 
mented essence of the grape has left surplus sugar in perfect balance 
with the alcohol and acidity of the wine. The majority of German 
wines arc dry or medium dry and can be drunk throughout the whole 
meal with pleasure. 

SPARKLING WINES 

Sparkling wines, known in Germany as Sekt (the word is used in the 
same way that ‘ Champagne * is used - ‘a bottle of Sekt*), arc produced 
all over Germany from both German and imported wines. In 1958 
about 6\ million gallons were made, half from imported wines and 
half from German wines. All German Sekt is made by the long and 
expensive Champagne method (see p. 149) from all sorts of wines. 
The best qualities come from the Moselle and good Rhine vineyards, 
mostly in the Mittcl-Rlirin. Finest of all are the single vineyard 
sparkling wines made at Steinberg and Johannisbcrg from still wines 
containing at least two-thirds of wine grown on the estates. Red 
sparkling wine is also made, mostly from Wurttemberg wines. 

The white sparkling wines arc freely exported. They are sold on 
die British market at from 19s. to 22s. per bottle, nearly all of good 
quality, but varying in their individual characteristics just as Cham- 
pagne does according to the blends of the various proprietors. 

VINTAGES 

Vintages of hocks and Moselles are important. The German vine- 
yards are the most northerly situated in Europe and need all the 
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warmth and sunshine that they are likely to get in a normal yea&< 
With modem knowledge, reasonable wines can be made in most 
years, but the finest qualities are still dependent on perfect weatbeft 
During the last twenty years the most successful vintages have beeni 

Very good 1945, 1947, 1949. 1959- 
Good 1946, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1957, i9<Si. 

but it must be emphasized that qualities of individual wines in single 
vintages vary greatly 111 a country where the greatest wines can only 
be produced by the perfection of highly skilled vinification techniques, 
and 111 which the finest qualities are sometimes made m quantities of 
only 250 gallons at a time. 

ESTATE BOTTLING 

Estate bottled wmes of good vintages fetch anything from 25s. to j£io 
per bottle, but they arc guaranteed as regards both authenticity and 
quality. Because the law allows a certain controlled latitude in the 
description of vineyards and parishes based partly on contiguity, 
partly on quality and partly on blending, the working on a German 
wine label rclatmg to proprietorship or place of bottlmg is rather more 
sigmficuit than the straightforward 'mist du chateau 9 of France. It has 
already been explained how the quality descriptions Spatlese , Auslese, 
etc , can be applied onlv to natural, non-sweetened wmes. In the same 
way, the words Waihstum(QTovnh) 9 Ort^ina1abfullung (estate bottling), 
or Oriqinalabzug (literally estate ‘drawing off’, meaning exaedy the 
same as ‘ Abfullun<> , ) 9 cancel the latitude allowed by law and restrict th£ 
contents of the bottle to the unblended produce of the exact vineyard 
design) ted on the label. The word Ktllerabfullutt or Keller (Azug, 
docs not, however, have this significance, smee it indicates only that 
the wine has been bottled in the cellars of the merchant whose nam? 
appears on the label. The words Ongmalabfullung and Originalabzug 
can logically stand by themselves on a label, since they must refer to 
the cellars of the vineyard named, but the v- >rd Wachstum will be 
followed by the name of the proprietor of the vineyard, and the wine, 
unblended and untreated, may have been bottled in the cellars of a 
shipper or merchant. 
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BOTTLES 

The long-nccked graceful shape of German wine bottles will be well 
known, or will probably quickly become well known, to most 
readers. Brown bottles arc generally used for Rhine wines, blue are 
traditional for Nahc and green in common use for Moselle. 

SUMMARY OF TYPES 

It is impossible to general izc about the drinking qualities of different 
districts. I he following summary is intended only to be a rough 
guide for the use of any reader who may find himself bewildered by 
the variety offered by wine merchants. 

Rheingau: Firm, strong in alcohol, need time to develop m bottle and 
live a long time. Capable of great finesse and emphatic bouquet. 

Rheinhcsscti: Softer, easier than Rheingau. Develop quickci and live 
less long. Provide most of the popular type of hock. 

Nahe: Lighter, ci isper than other three Rhine areas. Often a flowery 
flavour and bouquet. Can be drunk young. 

Palatinate: Big, soft, aromatic, capable of great quality, most interes- 
ting in the highei pi ice categories. 

Moselle: Light, refreshing, lively wines. Can be drunk young. They 
also often have a flowery bouquet. Sometimes slightly spritzig, giving 
the impression of a light prickle on the tongue. 


Greece 

Greece, generally accepted as the originator of viticulture in Europe, 
does little today to keep abreast of her pupils. The mainland and the 
islands all grow the vine and most of them make wine of a kind, but 
a large proportion of the grape production goes to the making of dried 
grapes, hugely exported to other countries for domestic wine-making, 
and eating-grapes. Viticulture is nevertheless a flourishing and ex- 
panding industry. There are nearly 600 square miles of vineyards in 
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production, from which something like 88 million gallons of wine 
aie produced, about the same as in the Bordeaux area of France, only 
about io million gallons of which is good enough to attiact protective 
legislation. The remainder helps to supply the fifty bottles per head 
drunk each year by the population. Even the controlled wines seem 
a little carefree m their descriptions and then composition. A great 
deal of blending is allowed and a gieat deal of flavouring is per- 
mitted, controlled and prcsuni ibly ‘in accordance with local tradition 
and custom* as the mternationaj description of wine insists, but it is, 
nevertheless, an operation untlinikable to makers of fine wine. It is as 
v hough the mother of European vine) aids mocked at the seriousness 
with winch her children follow her teaching. 

Both red and white wines are made, and in case the above remarks 
should have left a wrong impression, let me say at once that some of 
them arc very palatable indeed and very cheap. They are, however, 
scarcely evci quoted on wine mci chants* lists and therefore not 
generally known m Great Britain. Except for Retsma, which is the 
description of a wine flavoured with resin, Maviodaplmc, a fortified 
wine, and Samos from the island of that mine where dry wines, 
rcsinated wines and sweet desscit wines arc named, I have been able 
to find quoted onl\ i led wine cdli d Kohkmcli, made m Crete, and 
two or three wines under brand mines, one at least of which is a dry 
and pleasant wlntc wine. Most of these wines sell between 8s. and 9s. 
per b 'ttle, going up to 1 rs. for wines bottled in Greece The field is 
wide open to c\ploi ition foi those in search of good everyday wines 
at reasonable prices. 

Official figures for 1962 show the areas of mam production in 
order of importane c to be : 


Central Greece 
Peloponnesus 
Macedonn 
Crete 

Ionian Isluids 

Thessaly 

Cyclades Island' 

Aegean Islands 

Epirus 

Thrace 

Dodecanese 


100,000 acres 
100,000 acres 

52.000 acres 

38.000 acres 

25.000 acres 

17.000 acres 

15.000 acres 

11.000 acres 
6,000 acres 
6,000 acres 
4,500 acres 
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WmlimimcaBttcikd by legidatkmwlistedbelow. 

BL- — . ^ 

Patros Cephalonia 

Tripoli Zante 

Att *ca Ithaca 

Eub 6 e Macedonia 

Crete Samos 

Santonne 


PtolnWv the best place to start a search for Greek wines m Britain is 
the Soho aiea of London. 


SaininMaure 

htot 

Corfu 

Nemea 

Messina 

Olympia 


Holland 

Holland products about 100,000 gallons of wme from fruit and 
grapes - no separate statistics are available Vine) ards cover 1*5 
square miles Home consumption totals about 2 5 million gillons. 
Holland therefore imports wme and is not an exporting country The 
situation is, of com sc, different for spirits and liqueurs, of which the 
Netherlands is an important producer. 


Hungary 

Hungary is a sunny country with a temperate climate Its ancient 
vineyards weie laigcl) reconstituted 700 years ago and now cover 
some 800 square miles, half of which is accounted for by the vine- 
yards of the Great Plain, l>mg between the Danube and the Tisza. 
Most of the rest lie to the west of tins area. 

A varuty of good table wine is made, most of it wlutc but with a 
notable exception 111 the f imous Bull’s Blood of Eger commented on 
below, and the red wines of Viliam The most famous of ill Hun- 
garian wines is not a tabic wme at ill, but a sweet dessert wme made 
at I okay. Altogether an a\ crage of 66 million gallons is produced 
each year, two-thirds of which is good-quality table and dessert wme 
suitable for export, the rest vin ordinaire. Only about 10 per cent of 
the production is m fact exported, mostly to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Germany, with smaller quantities to Austria and Switzerland and an 
increasing trickle to the U.K. The soil of the wine-growing areas is 
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well suited to die production of good wine, being largely 
of alluvia] deposits from the mountain areas mixed with 
slate and broken-up limestone, a heat-retaining soil that feeds w£S 
vine and drains off excessive moisture. Nearly half of the good*\ 
quality wines come from vineyards planted in the hills 800-1,000 & ' 
high; the production per acre is small compared to Germany and 
Alsace, which use similar grapes and produce the same type of wine. 
Partly for this reason and partly because of the soil, the wines have a 
definite clean outlme, without any of the woolliness that so often 
comes from over-production. The name of the grape is often added 
to that of the district or village cither before or after the village name. 
The grape varieties are easily memorized; there are one or two un- 
usual names of original Hungarian vines, but for the most part they 
are names to which any wine-drinker will quickly become accus- 
tomed. The following is a list of regions: Badacsony, Somft (a 
favourite of Queen Victoria), Villany, Sopron, Debro, Mor, Eger, 
The Great Plam, Tokay. 

To these names the grape names are generally added: Riesling, 
Szurkebarat (the Pinot Gris of Alsace), Furmint - probably derived 
from the French Froment, winch is allied to the Pinot Gris and 
Trammer - Muskotaly (the Hungarian name for Muscatel), Kadarka 
‘an origin il Hungarian grape*, Sylvaner, Muscadine, Veltellini, 
Harslevelii, and the following original Hungarian grapes still grown 
on the Great Plun: Kovidmka, Szlankamentha, Sarfchcr. The white 
table wines sold under these descriptions are well-made serious wines, 
similar m charactu to German and Alsace wines. 

There are laws governing the labelling of wmes based on their 
district of origin which guarantee authenti lty. None arc more 
strictly applied than those governing Tokay. 

Tokay is a wine of romance and majesty. Voltaire praised it, Schubert 
sang of it, Louis XIV called it ‘the wine of sovcicigns and the sover- 
eign of wines*, while Peter the Great of Russia is said to have sent a 
battalion of the royal bodyguard to escort his >ta from Tokay to 
St Petersburg. History docs not relate who protected the wine from 
the bodyguard. Tokay has more solid reasons for its reputation than 
the fame gamed from royal and literary persons. It is made bya 
unique method and can claim with some justification unusual thera- 
peutic qualities. 
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It is grown on a lava soil covering alluvial mountain deposits on 
volcanic rock. The grapes are the Furmint and the Harslevelii, 
ripened in the sun and concentrated by the same Botrytis cinerea (noble 
rot) as the wines of Sautemes. It is a riclily sweet dessert wine, golden 
in colour, rich in sugar and no stronger in alcohol than a table wine. 
It has a suggestion of the taste of the volcanic soil from which it 
comes, reminiscent of some of the wines of Italy. Despite its high 
sugar content it is not fortified by the addition of alcohol and yet 
remains clear and stable in bottle for three hundred or four hundred 
years. It retains everything that it has drawn from the soil because it 
is not clarified by any artificial means, but left for four to eight years 
untouched in cask to complete its fermentation and to clarify itself. 
The concentrated richness of this wine is such that a small glass of it 
acts as a valuable tonic. 

Those who have read the chapter on wine-making will remember 
that the fermentation of the grape juice is a natural, if complicated, 
process, which takes place through the action of die yeast cells that 
form on the skin of the grape. They will remember also that when 
the alcohol they produce reaches a strength of 14 or 15 per cent of the 
total liquid, the yeast cells die, fermentation stops and the liquid 
becomes stable. They will recollect further that in dcsseit wines like 
port and Madeira pure alcohol is added to the fermenting must to stop 
the fermentation and to give the wine sweetness and a high alcoholic 
content of anydiing up to 25 per cent. The Hungarians use a different 
method to produce their Tokay. To every hectolitre (22 gallons) 
of the fermenting must of the Furmint and Haislcvclii grape they 
add 3, 4, 5 or 6 puttony of the same grapes concentrated by the 
‘noble rot’ and crushed in the small container called a putt . The putt 
holds 30 lb. of grapes, equal to about 7 gallons of wine, its rich con- 
tents added to the fermenting must create a fermenting liquid with an 
exceptionally high sugar content and at the same time permit a 
perfect fermentation to a state of equilibrium. A must so rich would 
otherwise be technically very difficult to ferment out if it started 
from scratch. As it is, the fermentation can take many years to com- 
plete, and needs constant care and supervision, particularly of tem- 
perature. There arc other highly teclinical problems connected with 
the fermentation of a must of this richness that require the application 
of the utmost skill during the whole operation. Tokay is sold and 
described by the number of puttony that have been used in its pro- 
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ducdon; the greater the number, the sweeter the wine. Tokay made 
in this way is known as Tokay Aszu, a Hungarian word meaning the 
same as the German ‘ Ausbruch ' - the purest wine from broken but 
unpressed grapes. 

There is a drier Tokay nndc from ripe and overripe grapes, pressed 
and fermented together and known as Szamirodni, which can be 
cither sweet or dry, Maslas in connexion with Tokay is used to 
denote a secondary wine, made after the Aszu has been drawn off. It 
is used for local consumption. Tokay Eszencia (as the name implies, 
the \ cry essence of Tokay) is made from the syrup-like liquid which 
oozes out from a pile of overripe grapes, unpressed and untrodden, 
but broken only by the weight of grapes in the container. It is used 
for still further enriching the fine Aszu wine and is in fact almost a 
syrup, since the very concentration of sugar prevents it fermenting to 
more than 7 0 or 8° of alcohol. If sold on its own, it fetches an astrono- 
mical price, described as ‘the price of liquid gold', perhaps ten times 
the price of a fi ve-puttony Aszu. The amount of Aszu and Eszencia 
made by a grower depends on the amount of Botrytis dnerea (noble 
rot) with which his vineyard is favoured in different years. He needs 
up to five or six putts of overripe grapes to every 22 gallons of must 
from his ordinary ripened grapes and is normally left with an excess 
of normal grapes for which he must save still more of his exceptional 
grapes to make the lesser Szamarodni. Only in very exceptional years 
can he afford to use botrytis grapes to produce Eszencia. In other 
words, no Tokay can be made without the help ofibotrytis grapes 
and the amount of the various types made on any vineyard each year 
will depend on the amount of botrytis appearing in that vineyard 
and, of course, also on the market demand. 

A Tokay bottle is only 50 cl. (half a litre), compared with'a normal 
wine bottle of 75 cl. (three-quarters of a litre). The wine must, by 
law, be bottled in the district and every bottle is numbered and bears 
a vintage on the label. It can be kept in bottles that have been opened 
for many months without deterioration. 

Bull's Blood (Hungarian - Bikaver) is the best known in Britain 
of all Hungarian red wines. It is said to owe its name to the men 
of the Hungarian Magyar army, who considered it to be the source of 
the strength and courage which enabled them successfully to defend 
the town of Eger, whence it comes, against the invading Turkish 
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army during one of the many wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is made from the original Hungarian vine, the Kadarka, 
with the help of a small quantity of grapes of French origin. It is a full- 
bodied, strongly flavoured red table wine, generally sold without a 
vintage. In the Eger district also is made a pleasant red wine known 
as Medoc Noir. 

The finest red wines of Hungary are made in the Villany district 
from the red Burgundy grape - probably the Pmot. They are lighter 
and more delicate wmes than the fulsome Bull’s Blood, and are 
capable of development m bottle. On current British lists the table 
wmes, including the red Bull’s Blood, are quoted at 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
per bottle, whilst Tokay m its various qualities ranges from r 14s. or 
15s. for the Szamarodm to 24s. for a fi vc-puttonyos Aszu in half-litre 
bottles. The white table wmes, such as Balatom Riesling and Pecs 
Riesling, are listed at about 9s. 6d. 


Italy 

Italy produces some t,3oo million gallons of wine per year, some- 
times more and sometimes less than France, with whom she shares 
the position of the biggest wine producer in the world. There is no 
well-regulated method of production or control of quality, no widely 
accepted principles for naming wines or growing vines, as in France. 
No classifit ition of iny sort exists md only spismodic attempts at 
producing fine quilitv by dcdic ited wine-Iovtrs or isolated commu- 
nities. It is as though tins ga\, artntic, sensitive people arc content to 
enjoy wnu as 011c of the fruits of the earth and to reject the idea of 
making efforts to improve traditional methods that have proved 
satisfactory since the vine was fiist cultivated. 

The wine-lovmg tourist who Ins tn veiled m Italy will have had 
plenty of experience of the difference between lus ideas of quality, or 
even acceptable taste, and that of enthusiastic Italian wine-drinkers. 
And yet there arc some remarkably fine wines made that never reach 
foreign markets, either because their price is too high to justify 
attempts to introduce them to countries like the U.K. where so little 
wine is drunk, or because not sufficient is made to satisfy the home 
market. An Italian vineyard may look like anything from the 
traditional rows of low-trained vines seen in France, to a garden of 
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ten-foot-high pergolas, or an orchard of trees with vines trained 
amongst the branches. The yield per acre is sometimes prodigious; 
it is normal for a hectare (2j acres) of ground planted with 1,000 
vines* to produce as much wine as a French hectare planted with 10,000. 
Accurate statistics are not to be had. Of the 14,500 square miles of 
planted vineyards (compare with 5,000 square miles in France), only 
about 4,000 square miles refer to ground planted solely in vines; the 
remainder to mixed crops in which vines are intermingled. 

Piedmont and Venetia in th^ north were the two largest wine- 
producing provinces in T960; in the first instance from large areas 
given up entirely to vines, m the second mostly from mixed-crop 
vineyards. Apulia m the south, however, generally produces more 
wme than cither of the above two provinces, chiefly from unmixed 
vineyards. Thereafter the order of production runs: Emilia-Romagna, 
nearly all mixed; Tuscany (mixed) and Sicily (unmixed) o^a par 
with one another; then Lombardy and Lazio, in each case with a 
predominance of mixed cultivation. Provmces vary in size and all 
that emerges from the above statistics, and those from other regions, 
is that wme production is spread fairly evenly over the whole of 
Italy. Most of the good-quality wines that are known abroad come, 
however, from the northern provmces, particularly Piedmont, 
Venetia, 1 uscany and Lombardy. 


GRAPf S 

A great number of different grape varieties are used and since wines 
are often named by the giapc, a list is given here to enable students 
to recognize them for what they are when seen on wine labels. 


Red wine 

White wine 

*Nebbiolo 

*Freisa 

*Barbera 

*Moscato (makes sparkling wine) 

*Gngnolino 

*Vcm a*. ' 

Rossese 

*Silvaner 

Grappello 

*Terlaner 

*Sangiovese 

Pinot 

Lagreine 

Riesling 

Sdhiava 

Termeno 
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Red wine 

White wine 

Rossara 

*Garganega 

*Tcroldcgo 

Trebbiano 

*Marzemino 

*Albana 

Corvino 

*Verdicchio 

Molinara 

*Mal vasia 

Negrara 

Greco 

*Lambrusco 

Drupecchio 

Canaiola 

Saint Nicola 

*Cesanese 

Fiano 

Scrpentario 

Falanghina 

Mangiagucna 

*Alcatico 

*Aglianico 

Oil veto 

Piedc di Palumbo 

Gnllo 

Soriclla 

Cataratto 

Jacuhllo 

Insolia 

Cannon a u 

Zibibbo 


*Giro *Naseo 

*Momco 

* Grapes marked with an asterisk give then names to wines. 

TYPES Or WINES 

From this variety of grapes wines are produced by many different 
methods, varying from the crudest to the most highly skilled tech- 
niques. They produce table wines with the usual 10-14 per cent of 
alcoholic content, natural sweet wines from grapes dried for months 
after being picked in the manner of the inn de paille in the French Jura 
and then allowed to ferment slowly during the cold winter months. 
These wines can attain 15-17 per cent of alcohol whilst still conserving 
a lot of sugar as, for example, the Vin Santo made primarily in 
Tuscany but also in other parts of Italy. Similar wines are made by 
concentrating musts and straightforward fortified wines are also 
made, such as the well-known Marsala of Sicily. Wines over 14 per 
cent of alcohol arc, however, not likely to be found easily in Britain, 
where the Customs Duty payable is almost doubled on wines with 
an alcoholic content above this level. Nearly all districts in Italy make 
their spumante, or sparkling wine. It is seldom made by the Cham- 
pagne method, but generally by being bottled after a secondary 
induced fermentation has taken place in sealed vats. Sometimes the 
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sparkle is produced by less legal methods. The result is often a some- 
what fugitive sparkle once the wine is poured into a glass. Table 
wines a«*e sometimes meticulously bottled as m France, but in general 
they are bottled as required and appear often to lose a good deal of 
their quality by overlong periods in wood. 


VINIFICATION AND MARKETING 

The grape gathering, like the vinification methods, vanes according 
to local tradition and the possibilities of making fine wine. In some 
districts, such as Valpolicclla m Venetia, grapes from the plains, middle 
slopes and top slopes of the lulls on winch they grow arc fermented 
separately to make very different types of wme by complicated and 
higldy technical vmification processes. The resultant wines, being 
eventually blended to make Valpolicclla, a red wme, are somcdtties 
found on British wme merchants’ lists. There arc, however, a great 
many qualities marketed, not all of them made by the complicated 
expensive method that produces fine Valpolicclla. It is this lack of 
uniformity in makmg wmes and lack of control in naming them that, 
combmcd with the fact that there are no simple property names com- 
parable with the chateau names of France, make it difficult for foreign- 
ers to identify wmes other than by the names of shippers or wine 
merchants. There exist a great many growers’ cooperatives, who 
make and market their own wmes; there are many large merchant 
firms who buy grapes to make and blend wines themselves to be 
marketed presumably under the name of the district from which they 
come or grape from winch they arc made. On a smaller commercial 
scale, good mdrvidml family wme merchants exist, who also buy 
grapes and make wme, always with the object of maintaining and 
furthermg the reputation for quility of their firms. Apart from these, 
there arc two groups of growers who make and market their own 
wmes. These arc the mdependent landlords of vineyards on a large 
scale, who can rely only 011 the quality of their wines to retain their 
clientele, and the associations of growers who h re organized them- 
selves into * consorzn ’ and imposed on themselves rules governing 
the growmg, makmg and nammg of their wines like the Appellation 
Controlee laws of France. Their products can be recognized by a 
badge or crest affixed to their bottles, issued by officers of the con - 
sorzio under strict control to those members whose finished wines 
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comply with all the self-imposed regulations. The consorzii are not 
strictly speaking distributing organizations, since their wines are 
generally sold by their individual members through normal distri- 
buting channels, but they do afford to buyers a guarantee of quality 
which is especially valuable in the chaotic conditions under which 
wines are named and sold in Italy. It must be added that consorzii 
themselves are not controlled, so that it is still incumbent on the 
consumer to find out if a particular consorzio is serious and lias 
imposed on itself any worthwhile restrictions to back up the value 
of its pretty crest. In the end, as usual, the only real guarantee of 
quality to the customer lies in the reputation of the wine merchant 
who sells it. The consorzio best known in foreign markets is pfobably 
that of Chianti, with its trademark Chianti Classico and its crest of a 
black cock. A serious consorzio will claim quality and authenticity for 
all it sells; it will not necessarily claim a monopoly of these qualities. 


VERMOUTH 

About 19 million gallons of vermouth, comparable to the total 
production of die Burgundy area of France, arc made each year in 
Italy. Since vermouth has a basis of fortified wine, to which 
essence of herbs is added by various means, it is in its final form a 
man-made beverage and the many varying types are identified by 
the trademarks and names of the manufacturers. 


WINES 

TTie following list is of the better-known quality wines and includes 
those most often found on the wine merchants’ lists in Great Britain: 

Wines from Piedmont 

Barolo . A red table wine. Alcoholic strength I2°-I4° - about the same 
as red Burgundy. Made entirely from the Ncbbiolo grape. Un- 
doubtedly one of the best red wines of Italy. The Nebbiolo grape is 
widely used in Piedmont. 13s. 

Barbaresco . Similar to the above, but develops quicker and lives less 
long. 13s. 



Nebbiob . A red wine, sometimes with a notable sparkle, named after 
the grape from which it is made. Listed m the U.K. at 18s. per bottle* 
A still wmc is available at ios. 

Fretsa. A red wine of about the same strength as claret. Named after 
its grape. 8s. 

Barbera . Dark-coloured red wine. Also made into sparkling wine. 
Strong m alcohol, sometimes above the 14 0 limit for Customs Duty 
on l’ght wines. Named after the grape. 8s. 

Gngnolmo. Light-coloured red wine. Sometimes quite sweet. Named 
after its grape. 

Asti Spumante . Sparkling white wine. Made from the Muscat grape. 
It is made m the same way as the tnousseux of France, but not often 
in the same way as Champagne. 16S.-19S. 

Vermouth. There is an excellent vermouth made at Turin, sold as 
Vermouth di Torino, often under various brand names. In Italy the 
word Turin is often used as a synonym for Vermouth. 

Wmes from Liguria 

Bianco delle Cinque Terre. A white wine grown on the almost vertical 
slopes of an inaccessible mountain. It can be dry or sweet, but in 
cither case is a wmc of real quality, personality, and vivacity. It is 
expensive and the production is v^i / limited. Tourists should beware 
of imitations. It is estimated that the annual crop is drunk five times 
over. The white wine is known as Sciacclietra. 

Dolceacqua . A strong, d irk red wmc, made . the town of the same 
name and surrounding villages, from the Rossese grape, which is 
mainly grown only here. Otherwise it has no great claim to distinction. 

Wines from Lombardy 

Frecciarossa. Tins vineyard is m the hands of a single, dedicated owner. 
Red, ros£ and white wmes arc made. The di ; ^ hite wme is of par- 
ticular interest, bemg crisp, fragrant and refreshing. 

Sassella . A fairly light, delicately flavoured wine of a claret tvoe. made 
from the Nebbiolo grape. 

Grumello. Very similar to the above. 
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Inferno . Very similar to the above. 

Wines from Venetia 

A great many varieties of red and white table wines. These include 
Caldaro and Marzcmino red, and Tcrmcno, made from Silvaner, 
Termcno and Riesling grapes, ant 1 white Burgundian made from die 
Pinot grape of Burgundy and Garganega, named after its grape. 
There is an affinity in this part of Italy between its vines and the vines 
of the southern Tyrol, with their inheritance from more northerly 
vineyards 

Santa Maddalcna. A red wine of quality from the local gr«pc Sclnava. 

Silvatur. A light wlntc wine, made fiom the Silvaner grape. 

Terlancr. A generally dry white wine, made from the Tcrlano grape, 
mixed with Sylvancr and Riesling. 

Soavc, A light, flavour) white wine, made with great care and gener- 
ally bottled when two years old and allowed to develop in bottle. 
One of those wines for which grapes aic selected Irom chffcicnt parts 
of the vineyard to make var)ing qua hue's ol wine. JOS.-13S. 

Valpolicclla. A reel, strong wme, made 111 diffcicnt qualities, the best 
by a most mtricate vimficition process, involving the addition of 
Strong red wme made from dried grapes from the best part of the 
vineyard. The wine is known as Rccioto, a corruption of the word 
*orccchio\ meaning ‘eais’, and applied to the bunches of gathered 
grapes hanging up to dr) foi several months. I he lower central part 
of the bunch is cut away and the remainder resembles two cars. Most 
of the Valpolicclla imported is, however, a straightforward wme, 
fermented from grapes gathered on the middle or lower slopes. 8s.- 
10s. 

Bardolino . Similar to the ordinary-quality Valpolicclla. About 13s. 

Valpantena. Like the above two, but also sometimes as good as fine- 
quality Valpolicclla. Most of the vines m this valley arc under one 
ownership. 

Wines from Emilia-Romagna 

Lambrusco di Sobara . Named after the grape. A red, rather ordinary 
soarkling wine. 
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Sangiovese di Romagna . A light red wine. Named after the grape, which 
is the same as that mainly used for Chianti. The wine has a certain 
delicacy and charm. 

Albana di Romagna . Named after the grape. A white wine that can 
vary from dry to very sweet. Popular in the surrounding districts. 

Wines from Marche 

Verdicchio . Named from its grape. A white, dry, well-balanced wine. 
Protected by the rules of an effective consorzio. 12s. 

Wines from Tuscany 

Chianti . Mostly red, also white. The area contains a delimited zone, 
known as Chianti Classico and protected by an effective consorzio , 
whose crest is the black rooster. Good wines arc also made outside 
the area and entitled to the name Chianti. Usually, but not always, 
bottled in the familiar straw-covered flasks. The best Chiantis are 
delicate wines which can compare with medium-quality French 
wines. Sold in Britain in varying qualities, from 8 s. per bottle to 16s. 
per litre (one and one-third bottles). 

I 7 /// Nobile di Montcpttlciano. from the Sangiovese grape. Not dis- 
similar to Chianti. 

Vi 11 Santo Toscano . Although made all over Italy where fine-quality 
sweet wine can be made from dried grapes, the true Vin Santo Tos- 
cano should be made from grape.' hat have been left on the vine to 
dry - like Trockcnbecrenauslcse in Germany. Fine Vin Santo is also 
made from grapes picked at the normal time in October and allowed 
to dry until January or February and then crushed; the juice, with its 
consequent high sugar content, is allowed to ferment slowly during 
the cold weather. Wines made in this way arc called ‘pas sitos\ or 
‘wines from passito grapes’, and need all the art of which the wine- 
maker is capable. By no means all are attractive, but the properly 
made Vin Santo Toscano can be a revelation, its high sugar content 
blended by time with the flavour of the grap*\ T *■ can take as much as 
five years in cask before the slow fermentation in cask is finished. 

Wines from Umbria 

Orvieto. Dry or medium-sweet white wine. Pleasant, rather full- 
flavoured and not the crisp type. The wines are in flasks but they arc 
not litre flasks and contain about the same quantity as a bo.ttle. 95.-138, 
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Wines from Lazio 

Castelli Romani . A crisp white and a red wine are made in the area 
south-east of Rome. Well-balanced, refreshing wines. The best 
known come from Velletri, Colli Lanuviam and (white only) from 
Frascati. The latter perhaps is the best quality of all. 

Frascati . Makes other wines of less distinction as well. They are rather 
more full-flavoured, medium-dry white wines. About 8s.-ns. 

Esf, J&*, Etf Dry and medium-sweet white wmes. The name sup- 
posedly derives from the well-known legend of the travelling bishop’s 
servant, who chalked the word ‘Est 9 - an abbreviation for ‘ Vmum 
bonum est 9 - on the door of inns suitable to receive his lordship and 
who found the wine in a particular inn to be triply good. 12s. 6d. 

Wines from Campania 

Ravello. Red and white wmc from around Mount Vesuvius. 

Ve suvio. A red wme from the same area. 

Capri. A wlute wmc, pleasant and div if it can be found, but mas- 
querading imdcr many guises and officially made on die mainland as 
well as on the island. 

Lacrima Chrtstt. Red and white, and also grown on the foothills of 
Vesuvius, it has a flu our tint comes from the strong soil tiv -13s. 

Falemo. A dry white wine from the Falanghm i grape and rather dry 
red wmc from various grapes. The white wine is the better known. 
It is rather more fleshy than some of the best Italian whites, but 
attractive to those who like tins characteristic. 

Gragnano . A dark-coloured red wme, smooth and light m flavour. 

Sotopaca . Red and white, no very distinct character, one of the many 
Neapolitan wmes that arc often sold as Capri. 

Wines from Apulia and Litcania 

Aieatico di Puglia. One of the natural sweet wines, made from dried 
grapes. Big, strong flavour. At one time very popular, now said to be 
less so. iis. 
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Aglianico del Vulture . A red table wine, grown on Mount Vulttire. Out 
be full flavoured and pleasant. 

Wines from Sicily 

Several sweet ‘white* dessert wines are made from passito grapes - 
grapes dned after picking, all higher in alcoholic strength than 
‘table* wines. Wines from the islands, such as Moscato di Pantellaria, 
Malvasia di Lipan (named after the grape) and Moscata di Siracusa 
are n >t likely to be found abroad. The most famous of all is: 

Marsala . Its high alcoholic strength is comparable with that of port 
and sherry, and is obtained m the same way, by the addition of alcohol 
to the fermenting must. It oiten has a distinct volcanic taste. US.-15S. 
Lighter wmes are also made, sweet and agreeable. The one made by 
the addition of eggs is a pleasant and gentle pick-me-up much used in 
Italy. 

Wines from Sardinia 

Sarduuan wmes are strong in alcohol, like Marsala. The best known 
are Vemaccia di Sardegna, a dry, strong-flavoured wine, Nasco, 
Momc a di Sardegna, Giro di Sardegna, all n imed after their grape, 
and Oliena, named after its district. 

★ 

The freedom with which name* arc used, the variations in the 
manner of vinification, the fact that wmes are often kept in cask 
until they are needed in bottle, and the frequency with which 
merchants blend their own wmes, all make it impossible to define 
with any certainty the quality or type of wine to be found for sale 
in die shops. The only guides available are the reputation of the 
foreign shippers or the r* tail wmc merchant, and these can best be 
established by experience or by personal recommendation. 

The labels on Italian wmc bottles give a good deal of information 
apart from the alleged ongm of the wmc. Secro means dry, abboccato 
medium sweet. The contents of the bottle are stated on Italian bottled 
wines and are worth while noticing, because some flasks contain a 
litre - generally 97-99 cl. (centilitres) - and some only 73 cl. - die same 
as an ordinary wine bottle. Wines bottled in ordinary bottles are 
more easy to control because the different size of bottle is at once 
apparent in this familiar shape. 
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The majority of wine merchants list very few Italian wines, but 
there are Italian specialists in the Soho area of London who oiler a 
wide choice in type, quality, price and value. 

Luxemburg 

Luxemburg is a tiny state with a tiny vineyard, covering not more 
than 5 square miles of hillside along the banks of the Moselle. It 
prc'hu - " about 2 J million gallons of wine, which is a very substantial 
yield from 3,000 acres of vines. They arc all white wines, made from 
the Riesling, Pinot Blanc and Gris and Rivaner grapes, and resemble 
the German Moselle wines. They arc bottled in the same shape of 
bottle as German and Alsace wines. 

The Luxemburgcrs drink about 8 gallons of wine per year per head 
per annum, which, with a population of about 300,000, seems to 
dispose of most of an average crop. They do, however, export about 
25 per cent of their crop, nearly all to Belgium, and import from 
France, Italy, Spain and Yugoslavia a similar amount of red wine to 
replace it for drinking at home. 

Production, marketing and particularly export arc controlled by 
regulations to protect the quaht\ and names. The authorized and 
protected descriptions cover: Vin de la Moselle Luxembourgeoise, 
Moselle, and die following villages: Schcngcrs, Remcrschcn, Win- 
trange, Schwebsangc, Bech-Kleinmacher, Willenstein, Remisch, 
Stadtbredimus, Greiveldange, Lcnmngen, Elincn, Wormcldangc, 
Ahn, Machtum, Grevcnmacher, Mcrtert, Wasscrbillig. 

The name of the vine\ ard can be added to the label, as can the name 
of the grape, in the same way that they arc in Germany. Wines des- 
tined for export must in addition bear the official control description 
‘Marque Nationale tlu Vm Luxembourgeois \ It is officially estimated 
that only about 20 per cent of the production is entitled to this des- 
cription. 

As can be imagined, holdings arc very small and average two to 
three acres. At least half of the wine is made by cooperative press 
houses under first-class modem conditions. They are well-balanced, 
soundly constituted, refreshing white wines, capable of attaining a 
high individual quality and definition of character, but they are not 
cheap and are difficult to find on the British market. 
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Malta 

Malta boasts a small vineyard of some 3,500 acres - about 5 square 
miles - and made 880,000 gallons of wine in i960. Their quality is 
not impressive and the two white wines I have tasted, called ‘Colena* 
and ‘Colcna Special Wlmc\ did not compare well with other cheap 
white wines. The best wines ot the island are Mehta, Maltana, Flora, 
Hal Caprat. 


Portugal 

Portugal is a small country, with a total area of 35,000 square miles, 
but it has 1,280 square miles of its territory planted in vines. It pro- 
duces about 220 million gallons of wine m an average year and has 
been selling wine to England for at least 800 years. It is today mainly 
associated with port wme in the minds of die British and unquestion- 
ably port wine and Madeira arc wines which cannot be surpassed 
for quility. Their production, however, amounts to only some S 
million gallons and is rcstuctcd to a small, strictly defined area, port 
in the northern end of the country along the bank of the River Douro 
and Madeira to its island. The lest of the country is bespattered with 
vine-growing areas, except for a broad strip across the centre, where 
110 vmes are grown. 

In the northern half vines arc, for the most part, grown in the 
mountainous central area, whilst the more southern vineyards are in 
the plain between the sea and the mountains. The greater part are 
table wmes, solid, pleasant and well made, for the most part either 
drunk m the country itself, where the consumption averages a hun- 
dred bottles per head per annum, or exported to PoitugaTs colonies. 
Except for the Douro, where port wine is made (neatly 4J million 
gallons, of which Britain buys about i\ million), Madeira (600,000 
gallons of fortified wine), Setubal in the south, where a small amount 
of dessert wine is made from Muscatel grapes, and a negligible 
amount of fortified wine at Carcavelos, just north of Lisbon, the 
wines of Portugal are red, white and rose table wines. Some areas 
have established a high reputation for consistent high quality and 
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these are protected by an efficient wine law. The areas at present listed 
are the Vmho Verde (green wine) area in the north, and Douro, where 
the table wines outnumber the fortified by about three to one, Dao in the 
middle, Colarcs and Bucelas in the south Consideration is being given 
to the claims of some other areas to protection, notably Lafoes, where 
a wine similar to the green win** in the area slightly north of this dis- 
trict is made, Mcda, Pinhel, Agucda, Barba and Lagoa. The soil and 
climate vary considerably from area to area and the wines each have 
their .own sturdy characteristics; few of them are known m Great 
Britain » although tlurty years ago reasonable quantities were imported 
under the name of Lisbon wmis Bucelas was a popular wme, rich 
and golden, about a hundred years ago, but is now a dry wme. For 
those interested m the relative importance of the Portuguese table 
wme production, here are the figures for 1958 controlled areas 


Vniho verde red and a little wlnte 
Douro red and white 
Madeira red 

D2o # red and a very little white 
Bucelas red and white 
Colares red and sonic white 


37 million gallons 
1] million gallons 
1 million gallons 
1 milhou gallons 
1 million gallons 
50,000 gallons 


Vmho verde is deliberately made from grapes that have not attained 
their full maturity, in order to give the wine the light, refreshing 
quality for winch it is f imed It is often islighth sparkling wme The 
vines are grown on a gninte soil and trained on high trellis fences 
and trees. The white wines uc ivuliblc in the UK at about 14s. 
per botdc The sparkle is derived from a natural secondary but non- 
alcoholic fermentation winch takes place m bottle. 

Dao . Red and wlnte are obtamable at about 8s. They also are grown 
on a granite soil. The wmes arc fragrant, well made and reliable. The 
red arc the best known. 


Bucelas as made today m Portugal is known mainly for its white 
wmes. They have a special bouquet and are very dry light wmes with 
a high acidity that is not very popular m Britain. They often acquire a 
slight sparkle with age. 

Colares . Grown on a sand and clay soil. The red wmes have a pleasant 
distinctive taste of their own. The clay can be as much as 9 or 10 ft be- 
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low the sandy topsoil .and the vines have to be planted a few inches 
below the clay surface. 

There are other table wines from uncontrolled districts which are 
worth tasting as opportunity occurs. • 

' Lafoes on the River Vouga produces wines similar to the Vinho Verde, 
both red and white. Like the Vinho Verde vmes they are grown on 
high trellis structures. 

Pinhel on the Coa River, Agueda on the river of that name, Alcobaca in 
the Estramadura, north of Lisbon, all produce light, fragrant red 
wines and some white. 

Bairrada in the northern plains produces full-bodied red and white 
wines, the white largely used to produce sparkling wine. 

Tirres Vcdras south of Alcobaca produces red wines for early con- 
sumption, rich, red and s«--ong m tannin, giving them a rough taste, 
whilst Ribatejo , the area on the Tagus north of Lisbon, is a large 
producing area of full-bodied red wines. 

Wmcs from these and the conti oiled areas arc widely sold in 
Bntam, under brand nanus or genet al descriptions, at 7s. to 9s. per 
bottle. Sometimes the area of produetion is named, sometimes not, 
but in any case it is better to select wines bv their brand names, because 
the variation in types produced ii .he districts is considerable. 

Rose wmcs are also freely made- all over the country and arc available 
at between 8s. and 14s. per bottle. 

PORT 

No wmc is more strictly controlled than port. The area in which the 
giapes may be grown was last defined m 1907. The situation of the 
vineyards themselves is controlled: they must be at a height of 1,500 
feet above sea level; and in addition to the us^± J controls governing 
the varieties of grapes permitted and the strength of the wine, there 
arc regulations governing the place in which the wine matures, its 
movement from vineyard to cellar, and the port from which wines 
destined for export to Britain are shipped. 

The area is in the hills surrounding the valley of the River Douro 

T-i 
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and is known by that name. The wine must be matured in the lodges, 
as the one-storey ground-floor warehouses arc called, in the town of 
Vila Nova de Gaia, on the River Douro opposite Oporto. Vila Nova 
dc Gaia is at least forty miles from the nearest ‘ quinta \ or farm, the 
Portuguese word used to describe vineyards, and it is a hundred miles 
from some. The movement t f the wine from quinta to lodge is 
controlled and supervised. These and tl\c regulations covering the 
actual making of the wine on the quintas arc largely responsible for 
the impeccable standard of quality maintained by port wine from 
yeai t /car. The climate and the soil play the important part they do 
in any vineyard, but the Douro is particularly favoured both in the 
position of its vineyards and the gianitc rock which forms their sub- 
soil and enables the land to diain off excess moisture. The topsoil 
consists of clay and disintegrating rock, rich m minerals and mixed 
in such proportions that the roots of the vine are both well nourished 
and well aerated. It is a soil paiticuLul) suitable to the production of 
full-bodied led wine and not very suitable for white wine. 

There are several varieties of vines planted. The basis of port 
production seems to be a giape called the Maurisco, but others 
resembling the Pniot of Bur guild) and the Cabernet of Bordeaux are 
also freely used as well as a dozen others, some of which arc planted 
to produce white port. The vineyards being situated on the steep 
mountainside, have to be ten iced, both to conserve soil from erosion 
and to enable the nccessai v wotk of cultivation to be canicd out. The 
Douro vineyards demand a great deal of manpower. 

The vintage starts towards the end of September or beginning of 
October, when the grapes in the inaccessible vinevards are picked and 
transported by manpower to the ‘lagais’ whctc they are pressed. 
These lagars arc large s-ft-deep stone troughs, about 15 ins. b) 1 8 ins. 
in area, which, during the course of the da\ , are filled with the picked 
grapes. It is in these flat troughs that the wine is made and 111 which 
the fermentation takes pi ice, unlike any other red wines that I know 
of. The reason possibl) lies in the need for the wine to acquire its 
deep red colour quickh , »ince a special method of vinification is 
necessary to obtaui the sweetness which is one of the cluractci istics of 
port. It is without a doubt the particular method employed for 
making a sweet wine which makes port supreme in its class. Once the 
lagar is full of grapes, a team of barefooted (well-washed) men link 
arms and methodically move backwards and forwards over the thick 
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carpet of grapes. There is no danger of pips or stalks, with their high 
acid content, being crushed by this method, but the grape skins are 
broken and the juice expelled by the weight of the men. The white 
juice comes into immediate close contact widi the purple or black 
grape skins and the yeast ferments with which they arc covered; 
fermentation starts quickly. Not only is a larger part of the juice in 
contact with the skins in tl^e flat lagar than would be possible in die 
normal upright fermenting vat but, as the colour of the skins is 
sque zed out by the pressing process, it is immediately absorbed by 
the juice. Consequently, after three or four days m the lagars, the 
wine has obtained as much colour as Burgundy can obtain in ten 
da) s from its contact with broken but unsqueezed skins in an upright 
vat. This is a fact of the greatest possible importance to port, because 
after three or four days the fermentation has converted so much^pgar 
into alcohol that what remains is needed to give the sweetness 
characteristic of port, and the ferment uion must therefore be stopped. 
To do this, alcohol must be added to the partially fermented juice, 
for alcohol kills the ferments that produce it. But the juice is at present 
in contact with skins and twigs and if the purity and clean taste of the 
wine is to be preserved it is desirable not to let pure alcohol get into 
contact with skins and stalks from which it would quickly extract 
the bitter flavour they contain. So the alcohol is poured into casks 
holding iitf gallons, known as pipes - about 25 gallons in each cask- 
.nid the wine, or fermenting must is it r< illy is, is transferred from the 
lagars onto the brandy m the casks, and so leaves its colour-rich skins 
and has no more chance of acquiring any colour. The only alcohol 
il lowed to be used m this process is pure Portuguese grape brandy, 
another sensible regulation designed to make port a pure wine of the 
highest quality. Mechanic il processes, elimm iting some of the foot 
pressing, arc being caic fully md gradually introduced nowadays, 
with considerable success. The wine, for such it now is, is still raw 
and full of impurities. It is ston d on the quinta md during the cold of 
the winter in the mountains will throw off *-uny impurities; these, 
together with any other solid matter from puip or skin that may 
have been transferred from the lagar to the cask and the now dead 
yeast cells, will fall to the bottom of the cask. The clear wine is now, 
at the end of the winter, racked off the deposits (Ices) into a fresh, clean 
cask and in the spring it is transferred, still under strict official super- 
vision, by road or river to the wine lodges at Vila Nova de Gaia. 
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Here, in [the cool lodges, it will gradually come to terms with the 
brandy, clean itself of further impurities and within twelve months 
have become an individual wine with its own character and person- 
ality. It will, however, not have been left undisturbed in its original 
cask during all this time. Soon after its arrival it will have been blended 
with other casks from the same vintage in a big vat, and then trans- 
ferred back into pipes (n 6-gal Ion casks). 

Vintage Port 

Ports are not, or are only very rarely, sold under the names of their 
quintas. They are sold as various types of port (vintage, wood port, 
ruby, tawny, etc.) and the shipper will, each year, blend his new 
vintage wines together according to their different qualities and their 
suitability for one of his different types. He knows, of course, which 
are the wines from the best quintas capable of reaching the highest 
standards, but he will not know for some months after receiving the 
wines in his lodges whether they are going to reach such a high 
standard that he feels justified in declaring a vintage. Three or four 
times in each decade he is able to do this. If lie docs decide to declare 
a vintage, die blend of his best wines on which lie has based his 
decision will be cared for in cask until they are two years old, and 
then shipped to his customers in Britain (the only country that makes 
a practice of botding vintage port), where they will be carefully 
bottled into specially prepared bottles. They will dien be laid down 
in wine merchants’ cellars, cithci to remain there for about fifteen 
years or so, until they are read) for drmking, or to be transferred to 
private cellars foi the same purpose. As vintage port, containing as it 
docs about 22 per cent of pure spirit, needs such a long time to develop 
all its qualities, it has to be bottled whilst the wine has all its fruit, 
which it needs to conserve its flavour in age, since otherwise, as it 
ages and becomes lighter, it would be overwhelmed by the alcohol. 
Consequently it is bottled early, at a time when it still contains a good 
many of the impurities which otherwise would have been deposited 
in cask and never reach the bottle. Vintage port has to deposit these 
impurities in bottle and it does so in the form of a crust, which ad- 
heres firmly to the sides of the bottle and leaves the wine bright. For 
various reasons this crust may slip and greatly complicate the business 
of decanting. One of the most usual reasons for a slipped crust is the 
movement of the bottle from cellar to cellar after the crust has formed. 
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It is useful, therefore, either to buy young vintages and lay them down 
or to get the wine merchant to decant if the wmc is needed for 
drinking at once. A slipped crust generally breaks up into largish 
pieces which can be eliminated by decanting through a silver sieve, 
but if the wine has travelled much it may have broken into small 
particles and it is necessary to decant through clean, unstarched 
muslin washed m water onljr, with no soap oi detergent. Port with a 
broken or crumbled crust can be decanted in the ordinary way if 
there has been time to rest if, upright or horizontally, m one position 
for twenty-four hours. Because v f the thickness and colour of a port 
bottle it is, however, not usually possible to use the decanting light 
m the normal way. An alternative method is given m the notes on 
decant mg m Chapter 5, as is also a note on how to deal with the corks 
of very old bottles. 

Late Bottled Vintage 

To meet the requirements of many consumers who would like to 
enjoy the quilities of vintage port v itliout the trouble of storing it 
or decanting it, many shippers now market a Late Bottled Vintage 
(T .B.V.). This is a vintage wine, kept for five or six y r cars m cask, to 
enable it to develop at a quicker late md to get rid of its impurities 
before being confined to the bottle It is therefore lighter than tradi- 
tion ll vintige pent in both body and colour, but is free of all deposit 
and ready for the enjoyment of this hurned generation. 

Crusted Port 

A vintage port is available only 111 limited quantities, being the 
pioduct of 011c vintage only. As there is a big demand for this 
type of wmc, most shippers sell the immediate following quality, 
the wines nor quite up to vintige stand ird under the description 
‘crusted port’. These, treated 111 exactly the same way, but not 
sold as a vintage, can be a blend of different vintages. They enable 
the shipper to maintain a continuous supply of fine ports suitable for 
maturing in bottle to sell at a slightly lower price than vintage port. 
Qualities vary naturally with shippers, but a good crusted port, which 
needs only seven to ten years to reach full m/' ity in bottle, can be 
considered in the same bracket as vintage wines. Crusted ports can 
be bought at about 20s. per bottle. Old vintages, ready to drink, are 
bard to find and can cost between 30s. and 40s. per bottle, whilst 
young vintages, not yet ready, such as 1955, cost about 25s. per bottle. 
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Ruby Port 

A wine that is not of high enough quality to need a long time in bottle 
can be matured by a longer stay in cask, so that it gets rid of its 
impurities before it is bottled and therefore forms no deposit in bottle. 
It will lose some of its dark colour, but still retain a rich mby, varying 
according to the time it has been left in wood. Such wmes, matured 
in cask for two or three years or even longer, are known as ruby ports. 
They arc fully matured when bottled and can be diunk at once if 
desired, although they take no harm and may mdeed improve their 
bouquet if kept a few years in bottle. They arc, however, not gener- 
ally of a nuality that has much to gam by further ageing. They have 
all the softness and generous flavour of port and can Jjc bought at 
15s. to 17s. per bottle. 

Tawny Port 

A different type of port iltogcther is made by maturing fine wines 
in cask for about fifteen \t us. Tlies become very light 111 colour, but 
can develop exquisite flavour and bouquet and attain a velvety con- 
sistency that is very attractive. Tawnv poits van a great deal in 
quality, because they can be made fi otn poor-qualit) wmes by blend- 
ing red and wlute, as well as from fine wmes that acquire their coloui 
from age m cask. To matui c 1 wine for such a long penod in cask, 
entailing as it docs continual filling up to makegood wine lost b) 
evaporation, and the t\mg up of c ipitd foi fifteen vcirs, costs a lot 
of monev and genuine old tawn\ is virv expensive. It can cost as 
much as 20s. to 25s. a bottle. It is quite legil to produce a tawnv poit 
by blending ted and white poits. Such wmes aic, however, not of a 
quality that needs vcirs to mature, but are young wines, generilly 
SUpcrficiallv pleasant and sound. They can be bought from 15s. per 
bottle. 

White Port 

A certain amount of white port is made from white grapes fcimcntcd 
out to produce a dry wine and fortified in the ordinal \ wav. They arc 
intended for use as aperitif wmes, but fmd it difficult to compc te with 
sherry made from vines grown on the calcareous soil of Jerez. In 
themselves they arc pleasant, clean wines of no great distinction and 
lacking that liveliness which only a suitable soil can give to white 
wines. They are sold at about 17s. to 20s. 
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Labels 

Up to a few years ago vintage port bore no label. The bottle was 
marked by a white smudge to show which way up it should lie in the 
bin so as not to disturb the young newly forming crust and the vintage 
and name of the shipper was embossed on the capsule or the wax seal. 
These particulars were also branded on the side of the cork and acted 
as a good identification of the contents of the bottle, provided that 
die cork had not crumbled by the time the bottle was opened. After 
twenty years in bottle corks generally begin to disintegrate and it was 
no 11 loommon thing in the days before the last war for bins of old 
vmtage wine to be rccorkcd. It is a practice frowned upon by the port 
trade, who maintain that to rccork is to allow the accumulated 
bouquet to escape, and suggr^ t that when the cork is too old the wine 
should be drunk - and presumably replaced by a new purchase. To- 
day , stocks of very old port are a rarity and the question of rccorjgng 
irises less often. Present regulations make it compulsory for a bottle 
to be labelled to show the country of origin and the responsible 
shipper or bottler. Ports other than vmtage ports are generally fully 
labelled with a brand name of citliei shipper or bottler and a descrip- 
tion of the type. 

I Intakes 

Ruentjmt vintages - 1960, 1958, T955, 1954, 1950, 1948, 1947, 1945. 

Older vintages sometime* available: 1942, T935, 1934, 1927, 1924, 1922. 

The war years of 1942 and J945 were bottled in Oporto. This was 
unheard of up to that time, but the results weic considered satisfactory 
b) some wine merchants and shippers and the practice has not been 
cntiLcly abandoned since the war. 

MADURA 

Of the comparatively small amount of wme made m Madeira, half 
is bought by France, Sweden and Denmark in about equal quantities. 
It has always seemed to me strange that this remarkable wine is not 
more popular than it is in Britam. The reason i r \ erhaps to be found 
in the small quantity and the consequent high price of the fine quali- 
ties. The chief buying countries use Madeira as we use port and 
therefore buy the younger, cheaper varieties for immediate consump- 
tion. We remain faithful to port for our daily consumption and buy 
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fine Madeiras for their particular virtues and for use on more special 
occasions. 

Madeira is a small and hot island lying in approximately the same 
latitude as Morocco. Its vineyards, which are planted on both the 
northern and southern slopes, look more like the picturesque garden 
vineyards of Italy than the regimented rows of France. The vines are 
trained over wicker platforms supported by poles five or six feet in 
height and underneath grow vegetables to give a second crop from 
the precious land. The ‘ trees ’ of vines are grouped here and there and 
the grapes hanging below their umbrella of leaves arc protected from 
the fiercer rays of the sun. There are four main varieties of grapes 
grown and a different type of wine is made from each variety. The 
wines arc named after the grapes that produce them. 

Malmsey is the English equivalent of the grape-name Malvasia and is 
the finest and richest of the Madeira wines.* The production is very 
limited indeed and a true old Malmsey wine is difficult to find and 
can cost anything from 20s. to 60s. a bottle, depending on whether it 
is a genuine old solera wine or a blend. It is generally dark brown in 
colour. 

Btial (Portuguese Boal) is a less rich wine, golden-brown in colour, 
fragrant, velvety, well balanced and satisfying, a perfect dessert wine 
or a wine to be drunk on its own. It varies in price from 15s. to 25s. 
per bottle, depending on its quality and age. 

Verdelho is a lighter wine than either of the above, golden in colour, 
less sweet than Dual, silky and pretty on the palate rather than velvety 
and grand. It can be quite dry or distinctly sweet. It is a particularly 
graceful wine and might be considered to be to Madeira what Amon- 
tillado is to sherry. It varies in price from 17s. for a blended wine to 
50s. for a genuine old solera. 

Sercial is the driest of the four. It can be quite dry and is different from 
other Madeiras as Manzanilla is different from other sherries and, in a 
way, for the same reasons. It is grown on higher ground than most 
Madeira grapes, just as Manzanilla is grown near the sea in vineyards 
separated from the bulk of the Jerez wines. It is light in colour and is 
an excellent aperitif wine. It is sold at 15s. a bottle to 30s. for an old 
solera wine. 
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There are two common exceptions - commoner in the United 
States than here - to the practice of naming Madeiras after their grape 
varieties. One is Southride, a name which refers to the southern 
slopes of the island from which the best qualities are said to come, and 
the other is Rainwater, which is used to indicate a blend of Serdal 
wines, therefore a dry wine. There are several theories explaining 
origin of the name; Rupert Croft-Cooke, in his fascinating book OH 
Madeira (see page 268), suggests that it indicates wine made from the 
higher slopes, as Sercial should be, on soil depending on rain for its 
moisture and not irrigated by the rivers. It sounds a likely explana- 
tion, although to me the name has always seemed an unhappy choice* 
The only definite place-name I have come across on a Madeira label 
is that of the district Cama de Lobos, applied to an 1&64 solera 
and sold by a London merchant at 25s. per bottle. It is described 
as a ‘dry old wine 5 

Making Madeira 

Although a fortified wine, Madeira is not made in the same way as 
either port or sherry. The gripes are pressed by foot in wooden 
lagars - about 10 ft by 10 ft and 3 ft deep - in a similar way to the port 
grapes, but the juice runs out of the lagars into casks and is thus 
immediately separated from the skins. After the foot pressing, a 
further mechanical pressing of the grapes is carried out by a wine 
press mounted on die lagar. The must is immediately transported to 
the lodges m Funchal, where fh ' fermentation takes place. Brandy is 
added to the casks when all the sugar that is not needed to give sweet- 
ness to the wine has been turned into alcohol. The amount varies 
according to the type of wine to be made Once the brandy has been 
added the unfermented sugar remains in the wine safe from further 
fermentation because the brandy has killed the yeast cell ferments. - 

For the dry wines in which little or no sugar is desired, a much 
smaller dose of brandy is administered at this time, in order to reduce 
the tempo but not entirely stop the process of fermentation. If sufficient 
spirit cannot be added to the fermenting must to give the finished 
wine the alcoholic strength required for foreign, or indeed home 
markets, the amount needed is made up when the fermentation is 
over. But this does not happen until the wine has gone through the 
unique process which makes Madeira different from all other wines. 
As soon as it is made, it enters upon a six-months-long Turkish bath* 
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The casks are stored in heated rooms called * estufas *, in which the 
temperature is gradually raised to between 90° F. and 140° F. accord- 
ing to the quality of the wine (high for the lesser qualities, low for the 
best) and lowered again before the wines are removed at the end of 
the period. This special treatment is unique to Madeira and is re- 
sponsible for the particular Madeira taste. The duration of the treat- 
ment can also vary from three to fix month". The wine is now ready 
for any necessary adjustments of the alcoholic strength and for a long 
rest in cask to acclimatize itself to its new condition. Within the next 
few months it will be blended with other casks and stored, either in 
butts or v vs, to rest for at least two years. The cheaper Malmseys and 
Buals cannot be fortified in the normal way, because too* much is lost 
during the estuja period by evaporation to make it possible to sell at 
low prices. They are therefore fermented out before being placed in 
the cstufn and then sweetened by the addition of a concentrated must 
preparation and further fortified. r Ihc Malmseys, Buals, Verdclhos 
and Scrcials of the cheaper kind, those destined to be sold at 15s. to 
20s. a bottle , once blended arc stored and cared for in their casks or vats 
until after thiee years 01 so they are leady to be shipped or bottled and 
consumed. 'I he finer qualities may be assigned to soleras, which in 
Madeira arc maintained in a similar way to those in Jerez, or in rare 
cases they ma) be const rved as single wines for the delect inon of 
future generations and be entitled to a vintage on their label. M.idciras 
have been known to live and improve in cask, unrefreshed, foi fifty 
years and if bottled can sui vive for another hunched years and ic quire 
in the process an exquisite bottle flavour. Generally, howevei , fine old 
Madeiras are the product of soleras and aie true representatives of the 
best wines that can be made. It should be remembered tint it is the 
custom in Madeira to identify soleras by the date they were established, 
and this may lead to some confusion. A Malmsey solera 1X10 does not 
mean that the wine 111 the bottle was vintaged 111 1810. It means that 
the solera was established in 1810 and the proportion of very old wine 
in it will depend on the number of ‘scales’ in the solera and the rate at 
which it has been sold. It can be safely assumed that a solera of fine 
wine established by a shipper will have been carefully nursed b\ him, 
for it is a precious possession. Its quality will remain constantly as good 
as it was when he first started to sell it. 

There are, then, three classes of Madeira: young blends from three 
to seven years old, soleras of the finest wines the island produces, and 
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the occasional single-vintage Madeiras which are too good to keep and 
too precious to drink. 


Rumania 

Rumania is making great cffoits to improve both the quality and 
quantity of its wines. Earing the last ten years it has planted new 
vineyards and installed cver\ kind of modern apparatus for making 
wine and for blocking it into shape aftet it is made. In 1944 the 
' incyards covered 169,000 hectares (2J acres to 1 hectare); the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic announce that veiy soon they expect this 
to be mcicascd to 400,000 hectares (about 1,500 square miles); in 
1959 it was 240,000 h ctarcs, winch produced about 130 million 
gallons of wine and a large quantity of table grapes. 

The vineyard areas are dispersed over the whole country, from the 
foothills of the Carpathian Mountains in the north-east, the Dobrudja 
in the south-east, the area around \rad, known as the Banat, in the 
south-west, and the TT alca Calugaicasca (Valley of the Monks), a 
ncwl\ planted area, in the south. I11 the centre of the country vines 
grow in T r.uisyl vania on the slope of the Tirnave valley, at Dealul- 
Mare in the Prahova county, and at Odobcsti. The soil as usual varies 
with the districts. In some parts, at any rate, it appears to be very 
suitable to vine culture, as for example, the chalky soil in the Black 
Sea aiet m the south-east, where a white wine called Murfatlar is 
made, and the rock and lime ^ ul of the Odobcsti and Focsani area, 
wlicie wines of differing qualities aie made, including some of those 
which the Rumanian People’s Republic recommend as being amongst 
the best of theit white wines. The vines arc largely the classical French 
varieties, with the notable addition of uie Italian Riesling and the 
Hunganan Furmint and KaJarka. There arc also a number of original 
vines, particularly in the Odobesti region, the most productive of all 
the wine-growmg areas, the Tirnave area, recognized by the Ru- 
manians as a wine of quality, the Banat area and some of the older 
vines ards of the now extended Valca Calugareasca. 

Wines are named either by their place 01 origin or by the grape 
variety, or by a combination of both. There is no rule about the order 
in which they arc used, but generally the place name seems to precede 
the name of the grape. At present the Rumanians consider only about 
30 per cent of their production to represent their best qualities; the 
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more ordinary wines are sold under the names of either the grape, e.g- 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Kadarka, or broad areas such as Rumanian red 
wine, Moldavian red wine, etc. 

The vineyards recommended by the Rumanian state export 
organization are: 

Cotnari . Producing 154,000 gallons in 1959, predominantly white 
dessert wines, including one from the Muscat vancty, called locally 
Muscat Ottoncl. 

MurjatlarneiT the Black Sea, about 130,000 gallons m 1959* produemg 
win( v su ^lar in type to Cotnari and with the same vine varieties. 

Dealul-Mare in the middle south-east region, 5 so, 000 gallons jn 1959 
of good white table wine. 

Dro^inam 111 the south, 170,000 gillons 111 1939. A light white table 
wine, made almost cntircK from original Rumanian vines. 

O dohuti in the east, 600,00 gillons m 1959. This is the irea of the 
Putna Basin. Both red and white wines aic nndc, the most highly 
prized being 1 light drv white rible wine of good qmlitv. More 
ordinary wine* arc also made here uid guieralh sold as Moldavian 
white or red wme. 

Tirnai’e 111 the middle ol the countiv. No information about produc- 
tion. Vineyards ate on the slopes boidumg the nvers that use a little 
to the north, in the 1 rails) kanian Alps. Vines are mostl\ noble 
Varieties o^ Western Ltirope Riesling, I rammer, Pmot Cris and 
Sauvignon, with sonic of the best Rummian varieties - Furnimt 
(from Hungary) aiul the Muscat Ottoml, with some original 
Rumanian varieties. The wmes arc considered to be amongst the best 
white wires produced in rhe country. 

Teremia in the south-west Banat aica neai Arad. I11 1959 220,000 
gallons pioduccd in this and the sui rounding aica. Both red and white 
wines are made here, mostly for blending together to maintain 
regular established types. The Kadarka grape (of Hungarian Bull’s 
Blood fame) is grown, as are several local varieties. The Cabernet 
Sauvignon of Bordeaux and the Pinot of Burgundy help to make 
good red wine, dark in colour and strong in flavour, mostly in district 
to the east of Teremia itself. The white wine is said to be an all- 
purpose wine of medium quality. 
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Valea Calugareasta in the south-west comer. One of the new w in$* 
growing areas which includes some traditional vineyards. Those of 
Scgarcea produce red wines that have gained a reputation within! 
the country and now are obtainable in the U.K., as well as a white 
Muscat Ottonel also listed by some British wine merchants. 

Various fruit cordials, such as plum brandy, are also exported from> 
Rumania; there arc Jwo types, called Tzuica and Slibovitetf 
wliich, according to official pamphlets, arc exported to France* 
Germany, Finland and the Far East. Both are said to be made from the 
distilled juice of plums, but the alcoholic strength is different, being 
36 per cent for Tzuica and 45 per cent (that is almost ‘proof’ spirit by 
British measurements) for Slibovitza. It seems possible that the weaker 
of the two may be obtained by the maceration of plums in brandy, as 
with some cherry brandies, and the stronger by direct distillation - 
but I have been unable to get any clear information about ^this. The 
Rumanian wines arc exported not only to the above countries but to 
the U.S.S.R., some Scandinavian ountries, Holland andSwitzcrland- 
in 1959 exports amoiL ted to about 5 per cent of the total production. 
Home consumption of wine is as much as forty bottles per annum per 
head of the population ac cording to available statistics. 

I have the following tasting notes: 

Muscat Ottoml Restrained Muscat flavour. Sweet. 

7 twavc Riesling • Does not ta<u Irk a Ricslmg. Over-pressed. 

T11 nave Pcrla Pleasant white wmc with a strong flavour. 

Scuiaaa Cabernet. A rathci sweet, soft nd agreeable red wine of 
straightfoiward flavour. 

All these wines sell at 8s. 6d.-9s. per bottle. They are listed by 
nearly a hundred letail shops m various parts of Britain. A great deal 
of interesting mformation about them is obtainable from Messrs 
Norton & Langridgc Ltd, Wood Street, London, to whom I am 
indebted for much of the mformation iro n which these notes am 
compiled. The place of these wines in the lower price ranges can only 
be determined by personal taste and comparison with other wines 
available at these prices. 
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Spain 

Spain is the third largest producer of wine in the world, ranking after 
Italy and France. Although she has nearly 6,000 square miles of 
planted vines, compared with 5,000 in France, Spain produces only 
about one-third of the quantity of wine thtfi France produces. The 
Jerez area which produces the sherry for which Spain is best known 
accounts for only 4J million gallons out of the average 400 million 
gallons total produced each year; the rest is mostly red and white vin 
ordinaire foi home consumption, with a few table wines of better 
quality from one or two favoured areas which are exported. The* vine 
is grown all over Spain, but the production per acre calculated on the 
basis of published statistics is remarkably small and not too much 
attention lias been paid to them here. A large part of the country 
suffers from insufficient and spasmodic rainfall, so that vintages vary 
greatly in yield from year to yeai. The overall picture, however, is 
one of small production per acre, with the unusual variation of the 
best wine, sherry, being produced more prolifically than the cheap 
wines. 


WINL LAWS 

There arc laws controlling the n lining and production and tieitmcnt 
of wines which cover about 30 pu cent of the production, but not 
many of the wines affected arc to be found easily in foreign maikcts. 
Leaving aside the sherrv names, which arc dealt with more extensively 
below, the most generally exported of these controlled wines are 
Rioja, Tarragona, Valencia, Alicante and Malaga, all names of the 
chief towns in the areas in which the vines grow. 

WINES SOLD TO GREAT BRITAIN 

Rioja. Is a light table wine, both red and white. It has no pretensions 
to fine quality, but is a good, clean wine, listed on most wine merchant 
lists at between 7s. and 8s. a bottle. 

Tarragona. Was at one time shipped to Britain as a fortified wine. 
Strong in alcohol and comparable in this respect to port. Today, 
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however, the wine exported to the U.K. is a low-priced, sweet table 
wine, comparatively* low in alcohol and high in sugar content. It 
sells at 7s.-ios. per bottle. It is, in fact, that unusual thing - a sweet red 
wine. Besides these wines, described as Tarragona, a big proportion 
of the red and white table wines shipped to Britain under brand 
names simply as Spanish red or white wine come from vineyards in 
this area. 

Alicante and Valencia . Both sweet red table wines, scarcely ever 
quoted on lists in the U.K., but both popular in Spain and in some 
foreign countries. 

It is not possible to identify the origin of most of the red and white 
Spanish table wines on sale in Great Britain. Other names arc some- 
times found, such as Valdepcnas, Alclla, etc. The word ‘ tinto 9 after a 
wine indicates it is red wine and is the origin of the word' ‘tent* 
sometimes srill applied to cheap red Spanish wines. Most Spanish 
table wines range in price from 7s. to ys. per bottle. For the most part 
they masquerade under such names as Spanish Chablis, Sautemes, 
Graves and Burgundy, although they have no connexion at all with 
the wines produced in these French areas. They arc often palatable 
cheap wines that should be drunk young and fresh and represent 
sound value at their price. 

Mahon 

Here in the hills surrounding this old town in southern Spain - not 
so very far from the sherry district - is grown the same Pedro 
Ximene7 grape wliich enters largely into die production of sherry. 
Like sherry, Malaga wine is produced in a variety of types. That best 
known in Britain is a sweet, straightforward table wine, unfortified, 
with a natural alcoholic content about equal to that of Sautemes and 
a heavy, powerful flavour. It can be bought for about 9s. per bottle, 
although it is not listed by all wine merchants. About 22,000 gallons 
were imported into Great Britain in 1958. Most of the wine produced 
in Malaga is, however, fortified and strengi netted and sweetened by 
the addition of concentrated wines of unfermented grape must to 
produce big sweet wines, dark in colour, that can live for as much as a 
hundred years and develop well in bottle. Different types are made to 
satisfy various export markets, the most important of which are 
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Switzerland, which uses something like 400,000 gallons per annum, 
and Germany; then come Belgium and Poland, which take about 
60,000 gallons each. Tourists to any of these countries may well add 
to their wine experience by taking the opportunity to taste a type of 
Malaga not easily obtainable in Britain. The wine known as Malaga 
Lagrima, a wine of great finesse, must be tasted in Malaga itself, since 
it is scarcely ever exported. A fortified winq from Malaga known as 
‘Mountain’ used to be exported to Great Britain, but has now been 
replaced by the wines of Portugal. 

EXPORTS 

In the mam, Spanish wine exports consists of cheap table wines to 
Switzerland and Germans , sherry to the U.K. and sweet dessert wmes 
to Germany and the U.K. They grew stc ulih from 1930 to 1958, but 
have since become less. In i960 they tot died 26 million gallons. The 
home consumption is only about sixts -seven bottles per head of the 
population per annum - ibout half of what it was fifty' y'ears ago. 
With this falling off in home consumption and a dimnuslmig export 
trade, it is not surprising that Spain, of which T5 per cent of the 
population depend for their lm lihood on the production and selling 
of wine, docs not import wine from abi.o id. 

Sill RRY 

Without any doubt the vinous glor of Spain elepends on those thirty 
square miles of vineyards planted 111 the chalk-nch soil around Jerez dc 
la Frontcra in the south-west of Spam just north of Cadiz. As usual the 
reputation for quality established by the wmes of Jerez is due to a 
Combination of soil and climate. The value of calcareous soil 111 the 
growing of fine white wine has already been referred to several times; 
the climate of Jerez, unlike that of much of Spain, is reliable from year 
to year - the rain and heat come regularly and at the right time; each 
vintage resembles the last, so that regular supplies of wines identical 
with their predecessors are available for blending each year; this is the 
foundation on which sherry as we know it is built, and which enables 
the solera system to keep a constant balance between young and old 
in blends or to produce an annual supply, depending on the size of the 
folera, of a blend of any desired average age. The regular quality and 
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character of shippers’ blends make it easy for the public to select the 
most suitable wine and to be sure of future supplies without having to 
buy large quantities. 

Sherry is drunk when matured in cask, except for very rare wines, 
and the layman has none of the difficulties he experiences in choosing 
fine claret or Burgundy; he does not have to estimate the time needed 
to obtain full maturity in pottle or the form that maturity will take* 
The shipper can use his knowledge of public taste to blend exactly the 
type and quality he wants and go on producing identical wine year 
aft j year; he is not at the mercy of widely differing vintages as is the 
shipper of high-class table wines. Because it is a blended wine, sherry 
is not known by the names of vineyards or even by the names of the 
grapes from which it is m ide, but is always described by the type of 
solera from which it comes. These arc in the main: 

Vmo dc Pchto - Medium quality, low priced, medium sweet. 

Pino - Dry, light-coloured wines of finest quality. 

Amontillado - Less diy, s! ghtly darker coloured, fine quality. 

Olorow - Fuller, sweeter wines, darker. 

Amoroso - Name often given to gentle olorosos. 

Thcie is one mam exception to tins rule: the wmes made in the area 
around Sanlucar dc Barramtda, winch have a different flavour and a 
lighter character than those of other districts, are known as Man- 
zamlla, a name which Julian Jr #s m Ins masterly book on sherry 
attributes to the taste of camomile, which m Spanish is called 
manzamlla and winch the taste of die wine is said to resemble. 

Although sherry is a blended wine and, n a way, because of the 
opportunities blending gives the shipper, it I* available to the public in 
an infinite variety of quality, type and character. Each of the four 
main types mentioned above arc subdivided into several qualities 
that can vary m piice from 14s. to 20s. per bottle, whilst amongst 
wines of the same quality there are differences m flavour, character and 
sweetness that give the buyer an immense variety to choose from* 
They are identified by labels, winch bear uuicr one of the above 
names to indicate the type of wine, or sometimes the word ’Cream’, 
nowadays often used to indicate an Oloroso (the word ’Milk’ is 
applied only to sherry imported through the port of Bristol) or some 
other descriptive word, such as ’pale’, ’golden’, ’brown’, or perhaps 
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only a shipper’s or importer’s brand name. In addition to this indica- 
tion of the type of wine, Fino, Amontillado, etc., the label will bear 
the name of the shipper or importer, so that the customer may ask for 
4 A’s Fino’, or 4 B’s Fino’, or 4 X’s Amontillado’, etc. Brand names are 
increasingly used, both by importers who either blend their own 
wine or use a shipper’s blend under their own name, and by shippers 
who ship large quantities from thtir own ^plcras under brand names. 
The solera system is explained later in this chapter and the reader will 
easily understand that the blending of wines that takes place in a 
solera over a number of years - wines of different ages that grow up 
together in a cask - is a very different operation, and produces a very 
different result, from that of mixing two matured wincs'and bpttling 
them immedia tel y. Most wine merchants’ brands are, in fact, shippers’ 
soleras sold under the wine merchant’s name. 

There arc many different grapes used in the production of sherry, 
but the three most important arc the Palomino, Pcdto Ximcncz and 
Moscatcl. The two last arc sweet grapes, used for making sweet 
wines mostly consumed in Spain, or for blending with export wines 
to suit the taste of various countries. The vintage generally starts 
during the first half of September. The grapes when picked are left 
to dry in the sun for various lengths of time, depending on the wine 
that it is hoped to make from them. The Palomino, which makes a 
dry wine, may be left for no more than a day, whilst the Moscatcl and 
Pedro Ximcncz may be dried for as long as three weeks until all 
moisture has evaporated. The pressing is done by foot, by men 
wearing special nailed boots to prevent the pips being crushed and 
adding their high acid content to the wine. A light mechanical 
pressing follows and the juice from this is also normally used for the 
making of fine wine. The juice resulting from subsequent severe press- 
ing is not used in the production of sherry. The wine is fermented, not 
in vats, but in casks known as butts, and holding T40 gallons of must. 
They arc bigger than the butts used for shipping, which hold no 
gallons. The casks arc, however, not filled up as the process of fer- 
mentation needs both space and air. Once the main fermentation is 
over, in about three weeks, the must has technically been turned into 
wine, although in Jerez they still call it must, presumably because 
it still has further development to undergo before it can be considered 
to be sherry. 

The new w4nc is left on its lees of grape pulp and bits of skin and 
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pips that have been sucked up into the butt from the pressed-out 
juice, and in another six weeks or so the dead ferments and other 
impurities that cloud the wine have sunk to the bottom and the wine 
is more or less clear. But the young wine is still left lying on its 
impurities because it cannot be moved until the unusual properties of 
the Jerez climate have had a chance to start the wine along the path it 
is to follow during its maturing period. It is left for another three 
months and only then is it examined to determine the type of wine 
that it will finally rum into. It is classified into four categories, file 
cask 4 .re marked with signs to indicate the category, and at last the 
‘must’, as it has been called up to now, is racked off the lees into 
clean casks and recognized as wine. Each butt will have developed 
differently. Those grouped as light, dry wines will possibly have 
begun to grow the 'flor 9 , the growth of yeast cells on the surface of the 
wine which gives a particular character to fine sherries, and which 
caiuiot be artificially induced but must appear or not appear naturally. 
Sucli wines arc destined for the ‘fino’ iype, but no two casks will be 
cxictly alike; the next category, probably similar in type, may 
develop Jior by the following spring, or may never become a ‘fino*; 
the tluid catcgor) is a fuller wine and the fourth a clumsy wine, 
unlikch to achieve quality. At this point the wines are fortified with 
pure alcohol, not necessarily giapc spnit, and left to rest for a further 
ft w w eeks before they are again classified into more definite categories. 

Ihe first classification has enabled the grower to determine the 
dtguc of fortifying that is necessity - slight for the jlor growers or 
possible jlor growers, heavier for the fuller wines; and the second Jias 
given him an idea of the quantities of new wine he has availablo for 
the refreshing of his different soleras. The vines arc examined at 
regular mtcivals during the following months; some of them will 
dc\ elop as expected, some not , some will be attacked by bad ferments 
and be lost, others will develop ui an unexpected way and change 
their category and some will remain borderline wines, fitting into 
none of the established soleras. After two or three years the wines 
will have developed their final character and be assigned to their 
various soleras. 

The solera system is nothing but a well-tried method of refreshing 
delicately flavoured old wines still in cask with small quantities of 
slightly younger wine of the same character in order to keep a 
continuous stock of mature wine of one type and character always 
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available. The matured wine is referred to as ‘the* Solera (with a 
capital S), often given a number or name to identify it amongst 
the shipper’s stocks. The whole group of casks of wines of varying 
ages earmarked for the refreshing of the old wine is also referred 
to as ‘a* solera (with a small s). Although the function of the young 
wines is to refresh the older ‘scales’ (q.v. below) and maintain a regu- 
lar average age of the final Solera wine, ,the system is based on the 
same principle as that used in taming young elephants. It could not be 
successful were it not for the fact that a young wine, of suitable 
breeding and character, can be influenced by the medium in which it 
find* v > 'If. It can, in the course of time, adapt its own individuality 
to the general character of the company it keeps. 

Imagine a single cask of tcn-ycar-old wine in your own possession. 
It could hold about six hundred bottles. Suppose you use about fifty 
bottles a year. On the first of January you could draw off fifty bottles 
and store them ready for use. You could replace the wine drawn from 
the cask with an equal quantity from another cask of similai type and 
character but three years younger and continue replacing until you 
come to die youngest cask, which you would then fill from fifty 
bottles of newly purchased young sherry. The ‘scales’ of a solera are 
known as ‘criaderas * ; unblended wines used for refreshing the youngest 
scale are called 'amdas*. It is not always atladas that are used as the 
young refreshing wine. The type of Solera A may have been initially 
started from one of the criadcras of Soleras B. In that case that same 
‘scale’ or criadera of Solera B will serve as the refresher for Solera A. 
As the small quantities of slightly ) oungcr wine are blended with the 
large quantities of older wmc they take on the character of the older 
blend, which in return is refreshed by the younger. 

A soleia is normally started by buying from other firms who 
specialize in the accumulation of stocks for this purpose the wirfes 
necessary to start a complete solera of, say, four or five scales. Since 
the basis of the system is that there shall not be more than two or three 
years between the refresher and the refreshed, it follows that the older 
the final solera is to be, die greater the number of scales required, 
since the youngest refresher wines will have to be gradually blended 
with wines not more than two or three years older than itself for ten, 
fifteen or twenty years, whatever the average age of the final Solera is 
• t6 be. Similarly, for a young, fresh final Solera, the age gap between 
^ the first and the last will be Small and perhaps only three scales 
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needed to cover it. There are other factors to be considered, such as 
the permissible gap for various types of wines, but the principle for 
settmg up a solera remuns the same. 

When the wine is ready to be sold, an equal number of gallons is 
drawn off the final Solera into shipping butts of no gallons, which 
are filled right up and stored ready for shipping. Perhaps fifteen butts 
a yeai ire taken out of thj fifty solera butts, or only two or three if 
the shipper wants his Solera to get older. The Solera butts are then 
refreshed from the wine in Scde 1 and those m their turn refreshed 
fr^m Scale 2 and so on, until the list scale is refreshed from stocks of 
)oung wine , either blended or unblended. For some markets, very 
dirk, sweet sherries aie re quired, ind although a sherry acquires colour 
during its maturing proems in cask, it becomes necessary to daiken it 
still further This is done by the addition of dark, sweet, syrupy wine, 
made from must concentrated by he it, blended with natural iqpst and 
fermented together. It produces a heavy, dirk, very sweet wine, 
winch is used in sm ill quantities to weetc n uid darken normal wines 
when needed to sitisfy ihc tistes of pirticular markets. 

The district of Montill 1, immedntely to the north of the Jerez area, 
is no longer officially pirt of die sherry district The quality of sherry-* 
t\ ne wine m ide there is good, though said to be less good than the 
nituril product of the Jcrt 7 vincyirds. It is Sometimes quoted on 
wine merchants lists md is freely sold 111 Spain, where the growers of 
the district, not unnaturill), consider it to be rather superior to the 
vines of Jerez The climate of tl * district is, however, less kind than * 
it is in the slurry are 1 proper, md the excessive heat tends to produce 
v mes 1 ickang m icidit\ , md conse qucntlv in subtlety. The description 
Ambntillado is derived from the sinul lritrs of tins type of sherry to 
the wines grown m Montill 1 

Drmktnq Sherry 

Man) other descriptions are us d in Spun to name the intermediary 
stiges through winch voting wmes piss and even to describe their 
final character, such as palo cortado for 1 wm< that is-not quite a fino, 
palma for a fine fino, etc , but smcc thesv are seldom part of a& 
established solera but single casks that have developed in this way, 
they are seldom available in sufficient quantities for export, and 
although much appreciated m Spain ate most likely to take their placf 
in one of the Scales’ of aq amontillado solera • Soleras which ai$> 
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reported arc classified in the practical manner already mentioned. 

Vino de Pasto . Light wine of no great quality and more often than not 
in ad hoc blend rather than a solera. It is seldom offered in the U.K. 

F ino. A light-coloured, dry wine that can only be produced by musts 
hat have grown th efior and on which th cflor has continued to grow 
until the wine is ready for drinking. The description is, however, used 
in Britain rather freely to describe any dry pale sherry, and is quoted 
on lists from as little as T2s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. for a well-known fine 
natural fino with a branded name. The student will generally find the 
quality is faithfully represented by the price. 

Amontillado. An amontillado is a fino that has aged in cask. That is to 
say that a true amontillado can only evolve from a fino, but not that 
allfinos turn into amontillados as they get oldci. Some preserve their 
dry fino character whilst still gaining both m alcoholic strength 
(through the evaporation of watei in the dry climate) and 111 colour, 
as all sherries do during their yea is in cask. A11 amontillado is then 
a fino that has not retained its dry characteristics but has become 
softer, fuller in flavour and sweeter. How or why this happens nobody 
knows and no sherry shipper can tell what his young fino is going to 
turn into. If all amontillados were limited to finos that had been kept 
for ten or twenty years in order to turn into amontillados, the price 
would be astronomic, and so the dcsuiptioti amontillado is used to 
define wines from soleras established with the definite object of 
producing this type of wine. It does not mean that the wine is younger 
or untrue in its quality, but simpK that instead of leaving the develop- 
ment to chance, the wine is given the material necessary to enable it to 
become an amontillado with time. The finished product can vary 
quite a lot in sweetness. Some amontillados on the market are quite 
dry, although with an unctuous cloying charactci that finos do not 
have. Some arc quite sweet whilst remainmg light and soft on the 
palate. There is the usual big price range, from ids. a bottle to 35s., for 
that rarity, an old bottled sherr) . 

Oloroso. Is the term used to describe a fairly full-bodied, generally 
dark-coloured and almost always sweet wine, even though the 
sweetness has been acquired by blending. It is a wine that, from the 
time it was made, has never grown the for and never could have 
turned into a fino or amontillado. It can still attain a remarkable 
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perfume, which is what the Spanish word means, but is generally a 
clumsier wine than the two previous. It varies in price from 14s. to 
20s. per bottle. 

Amoroso . Is a description sometimes used to describe the softer type of 
oloroso. Wines of this nature are often described as ‘cream* sherries 
and sold under brand names. They are big, sweet, attractive after- 
dinner wines that can vary* lot in quality, although in this case, since 
part of thar attraction is the luscious flavour which, m all but the 
rarc c t cases, is acquired by blending, the puce is not always a reliable 
guide to the quality. Prices vary from r 8s. per bottle to 25s. for wines 
sold under established brand names. 

Manzamlla. Tins is the only sherry which has a definitely limited 
geographical ongin within the sherry area. It is made on the coast, at 
Sanlucai dc Barramcda. It is a dry wine of the fino type. Although 
like other wines of the fino type it can develop into an amontillado 
t)pe, the Sanlucar wine remains a riuizamlla in name. Experts say 
that it h is a tang of the sa b sea ail 111 its flavour and undoubtedly some 
blenders make it easy for the layman to recognize this well-known 
characteristic. It is palei 111 colour than most sherries, which is natural 
for .1 w 7 ine that is drunk comparatively young to preserve its fresh, 
stimulating flavour. It ranks m quality with good finos and is sold at 
about iSs. 111 London. 

Intel me di ite types of sherries are described as brown, light golden, 
p ik, etc., and are for the most p n excellent wines, blended to the 
taste and needs of importers. 

Old Bottled Sherry 

Probably 99 9 per cent of sherry is drunk wnen it has been matured 
111 cask and very little is delilx ratcl) laid down in bottle to develop 
bottle age. Now and again parcels of sheirv develop bottle age by 
accident in private collars inherited by unappreciative heirs, and a few 
traditional wmc merchants lay down small parcels of amontillado and 
am ontill ado-type wines to be sold at about 35s. per bottle to the 
connoisseurs amongst their customers. All f» >ri*fied wines take along 
tunc to develop in bottle, because of the stabilizing influence of the 
relatively high proportion of alcohol which they contain, but like 
port, vmtage sherry can attain very high standards, with powerful 
and very attractive bouquet and great generosity and delicacy of 
flavour. The high cost of keeping wines for the fifteen or twenty years 
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minim um that is necessary to show good results, and the small de- 
mand for wines at these high prices, preclude most wine merchants 
from laying down sherry. Old bottled amontillados and olorosos are 
difficult to distinguish from Madeira, but at the end of a meal or with 
a fat turtle soup at the beginning, they find their full justification. A 
vintage sherry is, or should be, dated from the time it goes into bottle 
and is therefore not a vintage in the true jsense of that word. A wine 
that is produced by any system such as the solera system can obviously 
not be the product of any one year and the word vintage has nothing 
to do with the bottling date. Most wine merchants refer to sherries 
laid down in bottle as ‘ old bottled sherries’ and often give the date of 
bottling as a guide to the consumer instead of the vintage or date of 
making. 

Temperature 

Many wine merchants suggest that sherry should be drunk iced, like 
white wine. It is a matter of taste and a matter also of the qualities and 
character of the wine. The principles governing the temperature at 
which wine should be drunk have been suggested in Chapter 5. They 
apply to sherry as well as to table wines. The freslmess of a fino or 
manzanilla is one of their prized qualities and can well be maintained 
by slight chilling. Over-freezing will kill both the bouquet of the 
wine and the sensitivity of the palate. Less dry wines also should not 
be warm or give the impression of flabbiness, but there is a comforting 
warming quality about fine amontillados and this can easily be 
destroyed by over-chilling; probably, as a general rule, sherry should 
be served cool but not cold. 

Sherry is produced in such variety that it is possible to find one to 
suit almost any palate or occasion and almost any pocket. Its most 
general use is as an aperitif immediately before a meal ; the richer types 
can well take the place of port at the end of a meal. It is an excellent 
accompaniment to egg dishes and with the stronger-tasting cheeses. 
As a mid-morning refresher the ‘shcriy and biscuit’ is hard to beat 
and strong-flavoured old amontillados can be an excellent partner to 
the more acid fruits, such as strawberries. Whole dinners have been 
organized round sherry, but this is an exercise perhaps best left to 
adventurous enthusiasts. 
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Switzerland 

Vines grow on the borders of the lakes, on the hillsides and on moun- 
tain terraces, in the south-western canton of Switzerland, in Geneva, 
Ncuchatel, Vaudois and Y^l^» and they have grown there from time 
immemorial. A few, very few, of the original vmc varieties are still 
cultivated and highly prized, l ut for the most part the vines are the 
well-known types, lmpoi ted dui ing the past two hundred years from 
France, Germ my and Austria Altogether, tlicy cover an area of 
about 50 square miles and produce 1 variable quuitity of win**, which 
averages out at about 15 million gallons per annum. 

Hue variations of production arc big, as thc\ must be m vineyards 
depending 011 a variable climate. The soil is eminently suitable for 
pioducmg white wines, winch account for 70 per cent of the total 
crop; it is alluvial from the mountain and consists of stony slabs and 
schist of granite and calcareous rock. These four cantons, known as 
La Suisse Romande, produce 90 per cent of the total crop, the white 
wines from the Chasselas grape, the Pinot Gris, Marsanne (from the 
French Hermitage district), the Riesling, Sy lvaner and Traminer, and 
the red wines from the Burgundian grapes Gamay and Pinot. The 
wines ire named gcncrilly by the villages from which they come, 
often allie d to a ‘ type * name. The two best known, from the canton of 
Valais, ire Tend ant’, a light, dry volute wine made from the Chasselas 
grape, and ‘Johuimsbugci \ made from the Sylvancr grape (unlike 
the German Rhine wine of that mmc, whi 4 i is only made from the 
Riesling). The Swiss also use a grape called Rlim\ winch is probably 
originally the Rhein ncsl ing, 111 the production of Johannisberger. 

‘ Lrmitagc * is a third wme from the Valais, with an imaginary name, 
based tins time on the Marsimie grape from which it is made and 
which was imported from Tam l’Hermitagc. There is also a sweet 
white wine known as ‘ Mai voisie \ presumably because it is made from 
the Pinot Gris - a grape known also as th** Tokay d’ Alsace - and 
similar m properties to the Malvasia grape that makes sweet wines in 
Madeira, Greece, Cyprus and Italy. Finally, in the Valais is the only 
red wine of Switzerland that has attained any reputation. This, Ddle, 
is made from the Burgundian Pinot grape or the equally Burgundian 
Gamay. or from a mixture of both, in which case it is comparable to 
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the Burgundian Passe-tous-grains, made in the Cote d*Or. The Pinot 
is the grape of the great Burgundies, the Gamay the grape of Beau- 
jolais. The Dole wines are often pleasant, highly scented, soft and 
similar to Beaujolais in character if not in flavour. The name comes 
from a town in the Jura departement of France, not far from the 
C6te d’Or from where these wines were imported. 

The canton of Geneva has a white wine known as Mandement, 
which claims to have a taste of hazelnuts. The vineyards belongs to 
the Priory of Satigny and includes two other villages within its 
boundaries - Peissy and Russin. 

The remaining wines from the Vaud and Neuchatel cantons usually 
bear the name of their village or the grape - e.g. Gamay (grape) for 
the red wine made in the Vaud, or Dczalcy, a mountain slope in the 
Lavaux area; the most famous of Neuchatel calls its rose ‘(Eil de 
Pcrdrix* (partridge eye), a name used in some French wine districts. 

A complete list of the names of S wiss wines would serve no purpose, 
even if it could be established, for many arc made in such small 
quantities that they enjoy no more than a local reputation. The follow- 
ing table is a guide to those most likely to be found on British lists or 
in the Swiss tourist centres. 

Canton of Geneva . Mandement (white), often with village name added 
to the description. 

Canton of Neuchatel. CEil de Perdnx (rose). 

Canton of Valais. Fondant andjohmnisberger, and, rarely, Arvine and 
Amignc, the two last made from a variety of ancient mdigenous 
vines, and the red Dole. Some of the highest vineyards in Europe are 
in this area, the highest being 4,000 ft above sea level. All arc on 
terraced steep slopes and require a great deal of hard manual labour to 
cultivate them. Ermitage and Malvoisie come from the Valais. 

Canton of Vaudois . The district of La Cote along the bank of Lake 
Geneva, roughly from Geneva to Lausanne; the district of Lavaux 
from Lausanne to Montreux; the district of Chablais at the eastern 
end of the Lake, along the banks of the Rhone from Villencuve to 
Saint-Mauricc. Mont Vully is an isolated small area in the northern 
end of the canton, between Lake Neuchatel and Lake Morat. These 
are nearly all gentle slopes, less steep and difficult than the mountains 
of the Valais. 
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The famous ‘glacier wines' can be tasted only in the mountain 
villages, where they remain for ten to fifteen years in cask; they are 
not available through the usual commercial channels. Wines known 
as Vi’/js jittris ' are also made. They approximate to the Spatlese wines 
of Germany - the word meaning ‘dried*. 

The Swiss drink about fifty bottles of win. per head of the popu- 
lation per annum, largel^bought by the glass as aperitifs. Not many 
of these wines find their way to the U.K., but they do appear on the 
price lists of a few wine merchants as follows: 

Fcndant: us. 

Johatmisberqer: us. 6d. 

Neuchatel: 10S.-17S. 

Dudley * 20s. 

Dole: I2s.-i6s. 

The Fendant and the johannisberger seem to me to represent the 
best value amongst these. CEil de Pcrdrix at 22s. 6d. and Malvoisie at 
21s. 6d. are among other wines being shipped, and also two ten- 
shillmg wines from the Vaud, but I have not been able to find them 
on retail wine merchants' lists. Delicate white wines such as these are 
often best bottled in their country of origin and must therefore be 
more expulsive than robust types which can be bottled here. 


Turkey 

Wine production in Turkey is now a state monopoly, but it is only a 
small pait of the nationalized vine culture industry. The area under 
cultivation has increased rapidly during the last few years and is 
officially given as 710,000 hectares (3,000 square miles), an area which 
would produce about 700 million gallons of wine in France. But 
Turkey appears to have made only milli* n gallons of wine in 
1958, the year for wliich the area figures are given, the majority of the 
grapes being cither eating-grapes or used to produce non-alcoholic 
beverages, such as Boulama, Pckncz and Soudjouk. The home con- 
sumption in the whole of Turkey is reported as 50 lb. of grapes per 
head of the population per annum and, according to my calculations 
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from the somewhat indefinite figures at my disposal about 2 pints of 
wine. 

Wine is not a popular beverage amongst Musselmans, and was in 
fact only made respectable (for export) by Kemal Ataturk, so that the 
intriguing regulation which forbids wines to be named by the grape 
from winch they are made must have some object m view other than 
the protection of the population from phoijcy Rieslings. Perhaps it is 
a question of control by a Government that appears to be doing all it 
can to build up an export market for Turkish wines. Those described 
as ‘wines of quality’ are called Izmir (Smyrna), Tckirdag, Murefte, 
Bozcaada, Alihan, Tokat, Elazig and Antep, which are names of 
places and therefore easy to control. The three Turkish wmcs»that I 
have been able to tiste have none of these names. They were: 

Trakya ( kirtmzi ), 1 pi ice name. The same woid as that used by the 
Bulgarians to denote Tin ace. This was a pleisant, well-made red 
wine of claret type, with a soft, good and gentle fhvour. 

Trakya (sic), be iring 011 the label a sub-title indicating the grape from 
which it is made. These include the Semi lion, one of the two mam 
white grapes of Bordeaux. This again is a WLll-nndc, clean-cut wine, 
mcdium-diy md medium-full in flavour, with 1 well-defined taste of 
its own and a suggestion of Muscat. 

Btlzbag ( kirmizi ), agun with giape nanus on the 1 lbcl. A red wmc of 
real merit, the weight and shape of a Burgundy, but 1 taste that 
reminded 111c of the red wines of Hung in md Bulgana. It is a beauti- 
fully balanced wmc, with an air of breeding tint speaks well for its 
future development, and an attractive bouquet. As a west European 
wine, it would sell easily at 10s. to ns. per bottle. 

Turkey already has a certain export trade, her main customcis 
being Germany, Sweden and Finland. The waits mentioned above 
sell at between 9s. and tos. per bottle. 

U.S.S.R. 

The production in the U.S.S.R. is increasing rapidly. By 1965 the 
Soviets expect to have 1,900,000 hectares (7,500 square miles) of vines 
planted, so becoming the largest vine-growing country in the world. 
(Ibe corresponding figure for France is 5,000 square miles, and it is 
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about the same in Italy.) For the present, about a quarter of this area 
is producing wine, the remainder being cither planted too recently to 
produce a crop, or not yet planted. More important is the fact that a 
very considerable proportion is planted with hybrid vines and no 
hybrids have yet produced vines of quality anywhere in the world. 
Progress is, however, being made in France and elsewhere and it 
remains to be seen what the U.S.S.R. can produce, or whether her 
hybrids are to be replaced by grafted Vitis vinifera. The production 
estimated for i960 amounted to t6o million gallons, plus 33 million 
bottLs of sparkling wine ; these amounts arc expected to be more than 
doubled by 1965, which even then, despite the large area planted, will 
only put Russia into third or fourth place, about equal to Spain, as a 
wine-producing country. It lias not been possible to obtain any official 
up-to-date statistics nor information about the varieties of vines that 
arc being planted. The main producing areas appear to be the Ukiitine, 
Moldavia, Russian Georgia, Uzbekistan, and Armenia, in that order, 
with several other areas produemg small amounts of wine. 

There are a few Russian winc« on sale in the U.K., but so far they 
do not seem to have been very popular. The following are quoted, 
all at 8s. 6d. per bottle: 

Tsinaldali, Gurdzhani, Riesling wliite wines, and Mukazani, 
Saperavi, and 1957 Negiu dc Purar red wines, the last one from Mol- 
davia, all the others from Georgia. Those I have tasted have not 
leached the standard of other wines at the same price. 


Yugoslavia 

Yugoslav wines have become popular in Great Britain over the last 
ten years. They arc the product of vineyards formerly belonging to 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, some of them claiming to be amongst 
die oldest vine-growing legions of Europe. The country is well suited 
to wine-making. The soil and climate and the ancient tradition com- 
bine to produce wines that are well balanced, pleasant in flavour and 
well made. The majority are white wines, resembling the lower- 
priced categories of German, Alsatian and Hungarian wines, and 
made sometimes from the same grapes. The red wines are less well 
known and mostly made from indigenous vine stocks. 

Altogether the Yugoslav vineyards cover about 1,000 square miles. 
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with an average annual production of about 90 million gallons. Over 
half the grapes grown are eating grapes, but even so the total amount 
of wine produced from the remainder is modest and an indication of 
the sacrifices made to produce wines of good quality. The vine\ards 
arc spread over the whole country . The largest producing province is 
Croatia m the north, then Serbia m the east, and Slovenia in the ex- 
treme north; then come Macccionn, Bosnia and Hcrzogovma and 
Montenegro The vincyirds ire on hillsides or 111 pluns fed by 
streams md rivers rising in the Alps md central mountain nnges, 
providing the frnbk niture as well as the chcmicil elements in the 
soil which ire needed to mike good wine The wine* ire gcnerilly 
named by the gripe md the region from which they come, is, for 
example, Lutonui Riesling, 1 wine nude from the Riesling gripe at 
Lutomei m the noith-e 1st corner of Si ovum 

Most of the wines so popul ir in the U K eome from S/t 1 una, the 
northern provmee in whieh, 111 iddirnm to lutomer, the ehstnets of 
Miribor md Bieli hive become well known foi then vnu\ irds 
planted on the loothill of the Alps [lie Riesling, S\lv me r md 
Trammer gripes ne ill giown here uul provide most of the Yugo- 
slav white wines chunk in Jug] md 1 he Simignon is ilso grown m 
Slovenn, ritlier surprising^ , since it flouiishcs most sueeesstully m 
the very different soil of the (ir ives md S lutcmcs ue is of Borde tux 
and on the bulks of the I oire A lot il gi ipe - the Rmint pioeluces a 
sweet white wine tioni ewempe gi ipes sold is hger’s Milk, md 
another Bottle 1 11 \ gnpe, the Mi riot, produces red wme it Brda 
which eui be bought here it 9s od pu btntle 

Croatia , south it Slovem , is the lirgest pioducmg irci md 
rapidls mere ising The Riesling gi ipe is its mimstn 
Bostita and Hirzoyat ina t one of the smiller producing piovmccs, 
is re pie sente don Inglish lists In Zil ivki, 1 dn white wine m ide from 
grapes of tint mine, whilst the iieiglibounug Dalmatian piovmces 
produce 1 wme named Dmjic, 1 red wme, which one Bntish im- 
porter at le 1st quotes it 9s 3d per bottle, with the recommend ltion 
that, for 1 tible wine, it is 11th 111 ileoholic content. 

The ccntr d province of Serbia seems to be decre ismg its production, 
although its m 1111 gripe is the white Riesling The mdigenous red 
grape Prokupic also nukes a rose wme called Ruzica, winch I have 
not been able to find 011 U.K merchants' lists. 

South of Serbia, Macedonia claims to be the oldest of all the vine- 
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yards of Yugoslavia (it is m the same latitude, 41 0 N, as that area of 
Turkey winch claims to be the original home of Vitis vinifera, so it 
ma> have some justification) and is mainly known for its white 
Zil aka grape and red Prokupic, as well as other original varieties. 

There is no doubt that the Yugoslav vmeyards are amongst the 
oldest in Europe, a grcit varien of indigenous Vttu vinifera are still 
producing wines; the wholg industry miy be dcscubcd as progressive- 
constrv itive and the wines ire freeh imported by British mercL nts. 
Whilst thew do not cl um to pre luce wines of the breed and elegance 
of Jassed-growth French wines, or the finest Rlimc wines, they do 
offer, at low prices, wmes mide with ill the skill and care necessary 
to display the charm of then natui il c]ualitics. All arc sold at between 
9s. and 10s. per bottle. 

NON-EUROPEAN WINES 
Algeria 

Algeria Ins the distinction of not be mg ‘one of the most ancient 
vines nds in the world’. It could, 111 fact, celebrate its centenary in 
1965, h iving pi mted its fust vines just a hundred years ago. French 
colonists saw the possibilities of vmeyards planted on eminently 
suit ihlc soil on land winch could be bought for very little and culti- 
v ited b\ cheap and plentiful labour. By the time the French home 
vines uds were bemg deenn ited by the Phylloxcr 1 111 1880, Algeria 
wis producing million hectolitres of wine (33 million gallons) per 
annum uid did vcr> nieelv. In i960 the figuie was 350 million gallons 
from 1,200 square miles of ' inc)irds, nearly all red wine and two- 
thirds of it good enough to be protected b> an appellation law. At 
least 85 per cent of the crop is e xported, most of it to Tiance, although 
‘export’ is not the right word, since Algeria formed part of metro- 
politan France until she won the benefits of independence. Today, 
French imports of Algerian wine are strict 1 > regulated by French 
needs. 

The vines of Algeria are similar to those of the Cotes du Rhone and 
Burgundy. Planted m the two provinces of Oran and Algiers, they 
are capable of producing strong, satisfying red wines which today, 
by special dispensation, enjoy rheir former privilege of being classified 
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as French vin rouge. Under French jurisdiction the appellation laws of 
France applied equally to Algeria and although none of her wines 
were sufficiently individual in character to merit full Appellation 
d’Origine Controls status, the two-thirds mentioned above were 
classified as V.D.Q.S. (Vins Delimitcs de Qualite Superieure). The 
delimited areas involved are the Allowing: 

D6partemcnt of Algiers: Medea, Haut Erihra, Ain-Bessem Bouira, 
Cotes dc Zaccar. 

Departement of Oran: Coteaux dc Mascara, Mascara, Cotcaux de 
Tiemcen, Monte dc Tessalah, Am el Hadjar, Mostan^gem, Oucd- 
Imbert. 

There is control also ovei the description ‘Vm d’Algcrie', mainly 
by a tasting test, with a minimum alcoholic content varying with 
different districts control ling both these and the lowest classific ition 
of all - ‘Vin du pi\s\ The V.D.Q.S. wines coming from the de- 
limited are is mentioned must all contain at least 12 pci Cviit of 
alcohol b\ volume, and some 12-5 per cent. The vineyards ue for 
the most pai t sited on the slope s of the Atlas Mountains, uid pi nduce 
wines with a distinctive pleasant taste of the grape and full, nuture 
flavour. The best of them arc good wines by any standard, far supci lor 
to most of those which came to England during the Hitler war under 
government auspices, ind proved unsaleable even m wmi -starved 
Bntam until Germans was defeated and kindls bought them from us 
for her own home consumption. Nevertheless, there were good wines 
amongst the first shipments winch arrived 111 1943, m cask as ballast 
on returning tr imports, the best of which proved capable of great 
improvement m bottle and made good drinking in 1958 or 1959. 

Algerian wnus e\ist in the U.K. today, but under pseudonyms and 
in low-priced and not-so-low-pnccd blends. There are no unblended 
Algerian wines offered on wine merchants’ lists; the demand has not 
survived the wartime experiences, and the high prices which the 
wines fetch in France, where they are needed m large quantities to 
make good the deficiences of local vins ordinaires in bad years, has 
left them out of the running in competition with cheap red wines from 
Spain and Portugal and other large producing countries, such as 
Morocco and Chile. It should be possible to import them for sale at 
about 9s. per bottle, and if any become available at this price they 
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should be worth sampling on their merits and with old prejudices 
forgotten. 


Egypt 

Egypt: lias a climate suited to the vine but produces very little. Ten 
per cent of her 31 square? miles of vincyaids arc owned by one 
company and by far the larger part produce table grapes. Only 
660,000 gallons of wine per annum are produced, compared to the six 
million that might be expected from such an area. This was the 
position in i960. There am very few regulations governing wine- 
making - a liquid containing only 7 per cent of alcohol by volume is 
allowed the description and those wines that are made arc known by 
brand names. They are not sold in Britain. 


Iran 


The vine grows prodigiously and prolifically in Iran. It grows 
naturally as the bush or tree which it is, but it bears forbidden fruit 
for the inhabitants, forbidden, that is to say, when turned into wine. 
Consequently wine may be made only under special royal permit. 
The output is in fact minimal: 300 square miles of vineyards, pro- 
ducing only 40,000 gallons of wim One of the wine areas is Schiraz, 
the origin perhaps of a strong red grape known as Shiraz and found 
in some Australian vineyards, apparently clo *dy allied to the Syrah 
of Cotes du Rhone fame. 


Israel 

Israel has altogether about 30,000 acres of vineyards, 48 square miles 
planted in the hills of the centre, as well as the west-coast plains. The 
area is less than that planted in the whole of Pali tune before 1948, but 
is being increased, and the ancient vine-bearing areas which had been 
allowed to die out during the centuries of Arab occupation are being 
replanted. Only about one-third of the grape production is used for 
wine; the remainder produces table grapes, which are largely expor- 
ted. Of the wines made, the table wines are mainly white, medium 
T-k 
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dry and sweet, and the red wines appear to be mostly light, sweet 
wines, like the Valencia and Alicante wines of Spain or the Comman- 
daria of Cyprus. They arc well made and pleasant and in various 
qualities vary from 9s. to 14s. per bottle. On the whole, they are more 
successful than the white table wines, which often have an intensity 
of flavour which overrides the taste of English or French cooking and 
lacks the gentle approach to ihe palate o that makes wine attractive. 
They are quoted at 10s. 6d or 1 is., prices at which many other coun- 
tries can offer their traditional fine wines. The flavour of the Israeli 
wines I have seen is by no means unattractive in itself and the final 
judgement must, as usml, lest with the drinker. They arc identified 
by place names, which however refer to the shippers’ cellars rather 
than to the vineyard locuion. 

In i960 Israel nude about 3I million gallons of wine, of which 
150,000 gallons were exported. 1 lie home consumption is at the rate 
of six bottles per Ik id of popul ition per annum. 


Jordan 

This is a ‘nil return’, included only because, in view of its position, 
it ought to mike wine. I11 f ict 75 squiie miles of vineyards pioduccd 
40,000 gallons of wine 111 1962 - the crop of gnpes being used almost 
entuely foi eating and for distilling into local ‘Cognac’. 


Lebanon 

I have tasted a very pleasing red wine from the Lebanon in a Persian 
restaurant in the City of London, but have found these wines no- 
where else in Britain. Ninety squire miles of vineyards produce 
grapes of which 90 per cent are used for table grapes; only 700,000 
gallons of wine arc made. 


Morocco 

There is a well-organized and well-controlled effort being made by 
the Government to create a wine industry based on quality. Vine- 
yards are classed into two categories, traditional and modem. The 
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traditional, of which there are some 15,000 hectares (60 square miles), 
produce mainly eating grapes for the home demand and raisins, 
whilst the modem vineyards, 60,000 hectares (235 square miles), are 
cultivated for wine-making. The modem vineyards, which were only 
started m 1912, already make about 44 million gallons of wine from 
vines imported from France, mainly from the Rh6ne region, like 
those of Algeria. Nearly .jjl is red or rose and benefits from a low 
natural acidity. The consequent softness of texture allows the full 
warm flavour of the wine to be comfortably appreciated whilst it is 
stril young. The wines are identified by brands or by place names but 
not by individual vineyards. 

Seventy per cent of the production is exported and 85 per cent of 
the exports go to France or other French possessions. Being a modem, 
planned industry, the vineyards arc situated in well-defined areas, 
chosen for the suitability of climate and soil. There are three along 
the coast, at Casablanca, Rabat and Kcnitra, and four others Inland, 
at Marrakesh, Mekncs, Otaza and Oujda The Moroccans consider 
that their best wmes come from Casablanca and that wines from 
that area are capable of improvement in bottle. The grii (grey) wines, 
winch arc highly thought of in Morocco, are also made in this region. 
They are dry, strongly flavoured wines, with a slightly grey colour, 
which, however, do not appear to be available in the U.K. The red 
wines are quoted by some wme merchants at the low price of 6s. to 
7s. per bottle and should be of interest to any reader who makes a 
small daily ration of red wine p°rt of his diet. 


Syria 

Syria has 270 square miles of v meyards which produce 400,000 gallons 
of ordinary wine: most of the grapes are used for eating. 


Tunisia 

The Tunisian vineyards, like those of Algeria, have acquired their 
modem shape only since 1912. The area under cultivation has in- 
creased since then from 16,000 hectares to 50,000 hectares (195 square 
miles). The manner of their cultivation and of their control is very 
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similar to that in Algeria. Most of the 42 million gallons of wine made 
is red vin ordinaire , but a small amount of superior white wine made 
from the Muscat grape enjoys the protection of an Appellation 
Controls as Muscat de Tumsie, or the delimited areas of Thibas, 
Rad£s and Kclibia, whichever is appropriate. Seventy per cent of wine 
made is exported, nearly all to France, where it is blended with the 
vin rouge of the metropolis foi ordinary consumption. These wines 
are not of practical interest to wine-drinkers m the U.K. or U.S.A., 
being for the most part somewhat rough and clumsy, and the superior 
white Muscat production amounts to only about 400,000 gallons per 
annum 


Australia 

The first vine was planted m Australia near Sydney in New South 
Wales m 1788. Forty years later, samples sent to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manuf ictures and Commerce, later to be- 
come the Royal Society of Arts 111 London, obtained favourable 
mention, and about twenty -five yens ifter that, m 1854, the first 
commercial shipment of Austrilnn wine was nude to Britain. Since 
then progress lias been stcid), despite the occisional setbacks that 
afflict all wmc-cxportmg countries. 

Britain is still Austriln’s biggest customer by far, taking about 70 
per cent of the 1 6 million gallons exported m 1963. The quantity is 
made up of almost cquil parts of fortified, dessert-type wines and 
of light table wines, with a small amount of brandy - 2,200 proof 
gallons, amounting to only 2 per cent of Australia’s total export of 
brandy . The rem under of wine exported goes mainly to Canada and 
Neyr Ze ll ind, whilst the brand) goes to Canada (50 per cent of the 
exporfs), Malaya and Singapore (30 per cent of the exports), and a 
fpiall quantity to New Zealand. Thirty years ago total wme produc- 
tion was about 16 million gallons; m i960 it was 29 million and in 
1964 it is estimated at 40 million. The Australians themselves drink 
about one gallon per head annually, accounting for some it million 
gallons a year , the seeming over-production which might be expected 
from these figures is regulated by distillation of a large part of the % 
crop to provide the fortifying spirit necessary for leaking dessert 
wines and selected spirit destined for maturing as brandy. On an 
average the crop is used in the following proportions: 16 per cent to 
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produce table wine, 27 per cent fortified wine, 14 per cent brandy* 
36 per cent fortifying spirit. The table wine proportion is increasing 
Steadily as these become'more popular in Australia itself. 

Most of the vineyards are in the southern part of the continent, in 
the latitude of about 30° S to 40° S, in which the first vines were 
planted. Nearly all are in the eastern half of the continent, in New 
South Wales, Victoria and # South Australia. The latter is responsible 
for 75 per cent of the crop, followed by New South Wales and 
Victoria, with 12 per cent and 8 per cent respectively. Both Quecns- 
lai d and Western Australia have their small, old-established vineyard 
region and between them provide the other 5 per cent of the crop. 

Most Australian wines bear some indication on their labels as to 
the district from which tl ey come and the student can, at Very little 
expense, embark on an interesting course of study of the characteris- 
tics and qualities of the various districts and grapes. 

New South Wales. In the Hunter River area. Hunter Valley and Rooty 
Hill, Muswcllbrook and Mudgce; a: d vi the Murray River area, 
Murrumbidgee Valley, bwan Hill, Robinvalc, are the best of the 
winc-producing regions. 

Victoria. In the Murray River area, Murray Valley, Ruthcrglen, 
Wahgunyah, Corowa, Tahbilk, Shcppartoti, Glenrowan-Milawa; 
and m the south, Great Western. 

South Australia. Southern Vales, Langhomc Creek, Coonawarra, 
Barossa Valley, Clarc-Watcr* e, Adelaide-Metropolitan. The 
Murray River area extends into South Australia. 

Western Australia . Swan Valley (near Perth 

Queensland . Roma (north-twst of Brisbane). 

The Hunter River growers pride themselves on their table winefc# 
grown on the slopes of the surrounding liills, whilst the Murray River 
growers speak of their fortified wines, including the sherries, grown 
on their rather hpavy, sandy soil, slightlv lime-impregnated. The 
Tahbilk region, however, specialises in tab! wines. In general, the 
types of wines grown are carefully adapted to the soil, the moisturt ' 
and the heat. 

The 'first vines were imported from the Cape and from South 
America, but have siflce been largely reinforced by direct imports 
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from Europe. According to the very informative booklet published 
annually by the Federal Wine and Brandy Producers Council of 
Australia, the grape delivered in the largest quantities to the wineries 
and distilleries is one known as Sultana, but this was in the exceptional 
year of 1962 and is not bon e out in others. In general, Doradillo is 
more popular for white wine and Grenachc for red. Doradillo is from 
Spain and the Grenache grape from the Rjionc. 1 lie Syiah, again from 
the Rhone, comes next, in almost the same quantities as the Spinish 
sherry grape, Pedro Ximcncr. Comparatively small quantities of the 
white Bordeaux Scnullion and Spanish Palomino, and verj little of 
the classic light wine grapes, such as Riesling, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Malbcc, and Tramincr, are recorded. A distinction is mad f e between 
Rheinricslmg and ‘other t)pe Riesling’, as it is 111 mans European 
vineyards. As the reader will ahead) ha\e discovered, the mutations 
of the vine aie increasing and the names b\ which local vane tie's arc 
known are often quite misleading and sometimes entuc 1 ) miccuiatc. 

The industi) is made up of 1 itge estates, of smallholders, and of 
cooperative wineries. The huge estates grow, make and market their 
own wines, either undci hi and mines 01 b\ vine) arc! names, com- 
bined often with grape names. Wholesalers who bus wine fiom 
those small estates that do not belong to cooperatives use the same 
method of naming their wines and so do the cooperatives, who market 
their own wines, except that the) are not often able to give a vineyard 
name since the wine the) make is a pressing of the giapes of various 
vineyards in their area. The vine) aid nunc is usuall) replaced by a 
brand name in these case's. The export of wine is controlled by the 
Australian Wine Board, acting under the authority of a Wine Over- 
seas Marketing Act and responsible to the Minister of State for Pri- 
mary Industi ) . A high degree of qualitv has been attained, but it must 
be sought out and discovered by the individual drinker. Label des- 
criptions arc not enough, nor is price a safe guide. There aie, for 
example, wines described as Rhcmrics lings at lower prices than 
ordinary Ricslmgs and far less good in quality, and there arc many 
examples of cheaper wines being better than more expensive wines 
of the same type. On price lists table wines are sometimes described 
as red, white dry, etc., with the name of a region, such as Murray 
Valiev, but more often they are quoted by the evocative names of 
European vineyards, such as Chablis, Burgundy, hock or claret, 
which at least indicate to the public the type of wine to be expected. 
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even it they have nothing in common with the character of the genu- 
ine \>ine. 

Table wines are sold for between 8s. and 14s. per bottle, or at I4& 
for quart flagons in which some brands, although fewer and fewer 
nowadays, arc bottled. The fortified wines sold in Britain are usually 
described as sherry, without qualification, or port type or style, since 
the description ‘port* alogc is protected in Britain under an old- 
standmg treaty with Portugal. The descriptions do not, and of course 
are not intended, t o deceive any ^ne who has an elementary knowledge 
of vvine. They do, however, mislead and misinform the younger 
generation or the newcomer to wmc, and yet it is difficult to maintain 
that the words ‘sherry’, or ‘Burgundy* (not, I think, Chnblis, to 
winch white Burgundy is an adequate alternative), or ‘claret* have 
not become generic names which indicate in this country a type of 
wine that it would be difficult to describe m any other way. Brrhaps 
a simple regulation that wine names used to indicate type instead of 
origin should appear only immedic - W bt low the country of origin 
on a libel and m smaller type would be a fair solution. Australian 
sherry would not be confused with shtrry. It is only fair to add that 
the word ‘Australian* appears in conjunction with the name of the 
wine on most Australian wmc bottles. 

A large range of port type, sherry type and the table wines, 
hock, Burgundy and claret type, are available in Great Britain. They 
are robust, well-made wines, with a satisfying fullness of flavour, and 
occasionally the subtlety and fr se rhat would enable them to im- 
prove their quality with time in bottle. With rare exceptions, the 
combination of soil and climatic conditions do not allow the more 
delicate flavours to develop and the wise Vustralfens keep the few 
rarities at home. 


New Zealand 

On North Island there arc about 2 square miles of vineyards, pro- 
ducing 850,000 gallons of wine - a yield per a al comparable with the 
Provencal area of France. All sorts of wines are made and drunk in the 
country, reinforced by imports amounting to another 130,000 
gallons. Australian wine-gtowers are interesting themselves in New 
Zealand and it is possible that wine production may increase. 
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South Africa 

The South African vineyards have trebled their area in the last forty 
years, but nevertheless are not very extensive compared with Euro- 
pean ones. They covered 1 53,070 acres (240 square miles) in 1963 and 
produced 67 million gallons of wine, which is less than die Bordeaux 
area of France. They are, for the most part, situated in the extreme 
southern tip of the continent, within 150 miles of Cape Town, 
planted amongst the hills of the coastal region and those adjoining of 
the Little Karoo. Vmeyards in the Transvaal arc not included in the 
above figures, as they are not important to the South African wine 
production. I hey produce mostly table grapes. 

According to the latest information m that compretiensive and 
well-produced document, the Report of the K.W.V. (Ko-Operative 
•Wijnbouwers Vercmgmg, or Co-operative Wme Growers* Associ- 
ation), it is the coastal belt district of Stellenbosch and Paarl that 
produce most of the table wme, with the addition - for red wmes - 
of Cape, and -for white wines - of Tulbagh. The better class of dry 
sherry-type wme is also produced here, as well as some port type, 
whilst the heavier wmes come from Worcester, Robertson and Mon- 
tagu, m the mountainous di strict immediately to the cast of the coastal 
belt, known as the Little Karoo. This seems to be a natural classifi- 
cation, for the soil of the mountain slopes of the coastal belt is derived 
from Table Mountain and consists of sandstone, granite and shale, 
whilst that of the Little Karoo is a richer, more fertile clay and loam, 
compensated to some extent by the higher altitude of the vineyards. 
Many different types of wme arc made, m fact every type, ranging 
from light red and white table wmes to a land of fortified grape juice, 
like the mistelles of France, called Jcrepigo, largely used for making 
the intermediate sweet dessert wmes, both red and white. There is a 
flourishing trade also in brandy, both on the home market and for 
export, but the general emphasis is on the fortified wmes and sweet 
dessert wines, whilst the table wine trade is increasing. 

The vines are nearly all French, mostly from the Rh6ne, Burgundy 
and Bordeaux, and from a grape called Steen, which is a natural 
adaptation of some of the early vines planted by the pioneers of 
South African viticulture three hundred years ago. 

South African sherry is made from this grape and from the 
Frandsdruift (the Palomino of Spain), planted where possible on a 
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calcium-rich soil. Although some of the grapes and the soil ate 
different from those of Jerez, the vinification methods are, as far as 
possible, the same. The for which is so necessary to the production of 
good dry sherry does not form naturally, at least not sufficiently freely 
to be relied upon, and is cultivated separately and introduced to 
suitable wines on which it then grows exactly as in Spam. The solera 
system of blcndmg has ^so been established and is the accepted 
method of making South African sherry. The best qualities, which sell 
at prices as low a* 15s. per bottk, compare well with medium-quality 
Spanish wmes at much liighcr prices, a fact that has been amply 
demonstrated by many ‘blind* tastmgs held tor the wme trade by 
the London agents. The cheaper categories, grown mostl m the 
Little Karoo area, are palatable wmes, and can be bought for 
ns. 6d. to 12s. per bottle. 

All the well-known types of port arc produced - tawny^ruby, 
vintage character - from gripes used m Frince m the Rhone and 
Chateauncuf-du-Papc areas. Keccml; ^tart has been made with 
Portuguese grapes iiom vin< s brought from the Douro Valley. The 
soil is diffircnt but the method of vinification is the same, broadly, 
as that used in Portugal. The wmes arc described in Bntam as 
‘po*t type* or ‘port style*, because in Bntam the description 
‘port* is reserved by treaty only for wines produced m Portugal. 
The South African wmes are well made, good wmes, with a flavour 
of their own, and can be bought for about T2s. per bottle. Other des- 
sert wines, made from both the red and white Muscat grape, are 
not much seen m Britain, except m the north of England and Scot- 
land; even the famous Constantia wmes fro n one of the oldest vine- 
yards m all South Africa are seldom seen it the feft-m in which they 
were originally known - as red and white dessert wmes - although 
other wmes from Constantia vmeyards are sometimes available. 
All these fortified wmes contain between 16 and 20 per cent of 
alcohol by volume. 

The table wmes are almost universally quoted on British wine lists. 
They arc of two types, the red ones genera H known as claret type 
or Burgundy type, although they are often offered on lists under their 
regional names without further qualification, as, for example. Red 
Stellenbosch. The white wmes are very often described as South 
African hock or South African Sautcmes, and are bottled in the 
appropriate bottles. They are made from the aforementioned Steen 
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grape and from the Riesling, and from the French Languedoc and 
Provence grape Clairette Blanche, whilst the red are made from the 
same Rhone and Burgundy grapes as the fortified wines, and also 
from the Bordeaux Cabernet. Their alcoholic strength varies from 
n to 13 per cent and they are made in the traditional French manner. 
The wines are not, however, expected to produce individual vine- 
yard’s characteristics as they do in France, but arc blended by co- 
operatives or wholesalers to produce a regular character and quality 
and to be sold under brand names. Their prices vary from 7s. to ns. 
per bottle. Most of the table wines are grown on comparatively poor, 
stony soil, on the slopes of the hills of the Stellenbosch and Constantia 
valleys and at Paarl, the right kind of soil for this type of wine. 
Sparkling wines arc also made, both by the Champagne method and 
in closed vats, but they arc not generally exported. 

hi addition to a well-established brandy mdustry, many types of 
liqueuis arc made, the most famous being Van dcr Hum, said to be 
named after a sea captain who was particularly fond of it, in the early 
days of Cape history. It has a flavour of mandarins. Liqueurs vary in 
strength, just as brandies do according to the time and conditions 
under which they have been matured in wood. Both can contain 
from 30 to 45 per cent of alcohol, but the variation m liqueurs is due 
to manufacturing methods and not to maturation periods. Van dcr 
Hum is quoted in Britain at 40s. per bottle. 

South African brandy is distilled under strict excise control with a 
view to ensuring the best possible quality from grapes grown in 
Worcester, Montagu and Robertson in the Little Karoo. The grapes 
arc not the same as those used in Cognac, but are well suited to the 
production of cl<*an brandy. The Muscatel grape previously used is 
now discarded for brandy production. The Government encourages 
the production of high-quality brandy by a rebate on the excise duty 
payable on all spirits for brandies which, after three years in cask, 
satisfy the requirements of the Government Brandy Board. Further- 
more, any brandy sold in South Africa must contain at least 25 per 
cent of this so-called Rebate Brandy. No brandy may contain any- 
thing but grape spirit; in other words, it cannot be a blend of grape 
spirit and com or potato spirit. 

There is no pre-history period to the South African wine industry 
and its development, since the first vine was planted by Dutch settlers 
in 1655, forms an interesting potted version of the sort of conditions 
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and considerations which have influenced the oldest European vine- 
yards during the many centuncs of their existence. The first vine 
was planted in 1655 and the first wine produced, according to the 
diaiy of the man who planted it, in 1659; the first fine wine was pro- 
duced at Groot Constantiu in 1679. Both initiators were governors 
of the Dutch settlements in Cape Province, the first Jan van Riebecck, 
the second Simon van derjStcl, and both obviously inspired by a true 
colonizing instinct. Then in 1688 French Huguenots arrived and set 
about planting new vine) aids ind improving the quality of those 
already existing, just as they did throughout the wme-growing belt 
from America to the Balkans, and South African wines began to be 
well known in Europe. By the end of the eighteenth centuiy, even 
English households got to know the sweet, warming wines of 
Constantia. Then came the really big fillip to the trade, when in 1805 
the Biitish finally took over the Cape and found that the locaPwines 
served well at home to leplacc the French wines which were be- 
coming scarce because of the Napoleonic Wars. The South African 
wines were allowed into England at lower duties than French wines 
and the trade in them became important, until in 1861 Gladstone 
abolished the preferential duties and French wines, which by then 
were not only available again but had greatly improved their quality 
since the custom of maturing them in bottle had become general, 
regained theii popularity. The South African wine trade, at that time 
primarily export, withered, and twenty years later received what 
might easily have been its death blow when the Phylloxera wiped 
out most of its vineyards, as it did those of Europe at the same time. 
However, the vineyards were replanted with grafted vines, but export 
markets had been lost, mostly to Spain an 1 Porftigal, who had es- 
caped the worst effects of Phylloxera, and serious over-production in 
South Africa was again a problem. The sturdy and practical wine- 
giowcrs who had already survived a depression and still found the 
courage to replant their vineyards after the Phylloxera, formed them- 
selves into cooperative societies and united these in the Co-operative 
Wine Growers’ Association (the K.W.V.j, o whom they gave 
authority to guide and control their industry. 

The K.W.V. quickly grew in authority and power. A few years 
later, in 1924, it obtained government recognition and certain powers 
which were gradually increased, until in 1940, whilst still retaining 
its independence, it obtained full powers to act as government 
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agent for the implementation of wise wine control laws, largely 
inspired and initiated by itself as representative of the growers. 
With preferential duties again in their favour, South African wines 
began to recapture their British market in 1926, and a few years 
later established the strong selling organization in this country 
which exists today under the K.W.V. The control exercised by 
the K.W.V. at home and in the export trfide is impressive. Ranging 
from the fixing of minimum prices throughout all stages of distri- 
bution, the rationing of production based on needs of the home 
market, the control of and active participation in the disposal of the 
surplus and the particular responsibility for the export jxade which it 
undertakes, it is an example of how a well-disciplined ttade can 
solve its own problems and build its own prosperity in cooperation 
with a government that has the intelligence to consult the industry 
before making the laws, and entrust the industry with the respon- 
sibility for their application. The system is clearly explained and 
elaborated on in the report alrt ady mentioned - A Survey of Wine 
Growing in South Africa - published annually by the K.W.V. and 
obtainable from the South African Wine Farmers’ Association and 
other South African wine agents in London. 

The United Kingdom today takes 55 per cent of South African 
wines and brandy exports, wluch totalled 3,700,000 gallons in 1960. 
The other outlets arc Holland, Canada and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, who are mainly interested 111 Constantia and brandy. Imports 
into the U.K. m i960 amounted to 1,800,000 gallons of wine and 
13,000 gallons of brandy, whilst Scandinavia took only 160,000 
gallons of wine and 170,000 of brandy, and Canada a little more wine 
and a little less brAidy. Most of the wine imported is dessert wine and 
fortified wines of sherry type. Consumption within the Union has 
doubled in the last twenty years and is still increasing. The increase is 
entirely due to the consumption of light table wines, which are over 
four times greater in 19 6 t than they were in 1945, whilst the figures 
for fortified wines have increased by only 10 per cent. The total in 
1961, including sparkling wine (241,000 gallons), is 26 million gallons, 
which is about fifteen bottles per head of the whole population. 

The final assessment of South African wine qualities must, as always, 
be a personal one, but anyone who wants to try them can be assured 
that he is tasting wines made with skill, care and the ambition to 
produce honest wine of good quality. 
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Canada 

Canadian wine will be of little practical interest to readers, because it 
is sufficient only for home needs and none is exported. It is interesting 
to the student, because of the well-documented experiments that are 
taking place in Ontario at the Vineland Horticultural Experimental 
Station. They range from long-term investigations into the best 
variety of vine for the Ontario Niagara Peninsula area, where most 
of die vineyards are, to artificial methods of producing the Jerez jlof 
on the wines destined to make Canadian sherry. The whole concept 
of Canadian wmc-making is progressive and bold. 

Most of the grapes used are not of the tradidonal wine-making 
species at all, but cither their own Concord grape - Vitis labtQbea - or 
various French hybrids bred from varieties of Vitis rupestris and 
French Vitis vintfera. These are the hybrids which have made so much 
progress in France during the last fifty years and arc mentioned and 
explained in the chapters on French wines. Hybrids, incidentally, are 
generally known by the name of their creator and a number: Seibel 
1,000, Joannes Scyvc 137,567, Seyve-Villard 10,319, etc. It will be 
remembered from the section on French wines that the big problem 
has been to breed a hybrid that did not produce in the wine the un- 
pleasant ‘foxy* taste, generally associated with grape species other 
than vinifi ra. The adventurous approach of the Canadian to his wine 
is suggested also by the amount of flavoured wmes which are sold and 
the existence of British Columbia wineries, making wine from logan- 
berries. Whether this has anvthing to do v th efforts to get rid of the 
‘foxy’ taste of hybrids, I do not know. 

Altogether, about 8 million gallons of wine are produced by the 
75 square miles of vineyards, a good half of the grapes being used for 
eating; almost all the vineyards are in the Niagara Peninsula in On- 
tario, but there are a few in British Columbia in the Okanaga Valley- 
Here, however, the wineries are allowed to port grapes from Cali-, 
fomia, so that these and the loganberry wine are apt to falsify the 
production figures. As already mentioned, Canadian wine is not sold 
in the United Kingdom. 
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U.S.A. 

The U.S.A. produces 150 million gallons of wine, and drinks it all 
itself. Practically nothing is exported and there arc no U.S.A. wines 
normally obtainable in Britain. Although vines in abundance grew 
in the Eastern states when America was cfiscovered, none of them 
were of the wine-making species, Vitis vinifera , but belonged to those 
sturdy American species, Vitis lahrusca , rupestris, etc., which later, as 
root stock for grafting, saved the European vineyards from destruc- 
tion by the Phylloxera pest. The American wine-producing vine- 
yards date only from the beginning of the nineteenth ccntuiy, when 
missionaries, political refugees, disappointed gold prospectors and 
immigrants of all kinds from Europe’s wine countries imported their 
native vines and planted them in California. Today, Californian 
vineyards cover some 470,000 acres (700 square miles) and represent 
80 per cent of America’s vineyard aica. There is a large industry in 
raisins and eating-grapes, and it is estimated that only 28 per cent of 
the vineyard area is used for winc-makuig. The 0rigin.1l grape- 
growing areas of New York State and New Jersey now produce only 
about 7| million and 4J million gallons respectively, mostly from 
native, non-vimfera grape species and very different from the 
‘European juices’ produced in California. Even in California the 
area under vines in i960 was only about 80 per cent of what it was in 
1927, half-way through the Prohibition period. In spite of this, the 
Americans are drinking more wine than in the 1930s; the consump- 
tion had reached n«arly four bottles per head a year in i960, about 50 
percent more than in the U.K. today, and rises steadily every year. The 
increased consumption is reflected in the import figure of European 
wines : 8,800,000 gallons in i960, nearly half of which came from Italy. 

Broad lines of nomenclature and classification of types are recog- 
nized by the authorities, but I can trace no attempts at classifying 
quality. Five types are recognized: aperitifs, table red, table white, 
dessert and sparkling. There are three bases for naming wines. They 
may be described by a ‘generic’ name; not everyone agrees on what 
names have become generic, that is to say so much used that they 
have become part of the foreign language and acquired a meaning 
different from the one they had in their country of origin. A name 
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such as ‘Sautcmes\ for example, means any sweet table wine to an 
American - or Englishman foi that matter - but to a Frenchman it 
means a wine from the special soil and climate of Sautemes, made 
from grapes authorized for the making of wine in that district. The 
same is considered to apply to Chablis, Burgundy, claret. Champagne 
and many other mines. Wines can also be described by their region 
of ongin and/or by the grape from which they arc made. The last is 
the method most used in L llifoima for homt-giown wines, made 
fr m Euiopean grapes such as Cabernet, Barbcra, Gngnolino, Pinot 
Noir, Trammer, Riesling, Camay and, most popular of all, Zinfandel. 
All these n imes will be familnr to the reader who has read the chap- 
ters on French, Italian an 1 German wines - except the last, and most 
popular, Zmfandel. A book on American wines by Schoonmaker and 
Marvell, published in New York in 1941, explains that the origins of 
this tiue vitufua gripe arc unknown and gives a list ofa few varieties 
from which it is not derived - desp 1 ' belnf to the contrary in some 
qu uters. Whitcvu it t ly be, the same authorities describe it as a 
sensitive gripe, winch represents faithfully the characteristics of the 
soil on which it grows - nice praise for a wine-making grape. 
Southern Cilifomn’s Nupi Valley, Sonoma, Livermore Valley, 
Santa Clara and Fresno all grow an immense variety of European 
gripes, and since «11 good grapes produce a wine differing according 
to the different soils m which they die planted, it is difficult to gain 
much inform ition from a label, ,T hich only mentions the grape and 
not the area. Because of this, because of the impossibility of control- 
lmg the accuracy' of a grape name on the label, and sometimes because 
of an honest lack of knowledge of the vii m varieties planted in an 
inherited or purchased vine)' i r d, the American wfhe labels can some- 
times be innocently misleading. 

Outside California, there arc important vineyards, mostly of hybrid 
vines, in New York State, Finger Lakes, Ohio, and Lake Eerie 
islands, wlulst about 2 million gallons of wmc are made in each of 
die states of Illinois and Michigan, and also m the Washington area. 
All lands of wine are produced: vermouths (1 » per cent), table wines, 
desscit wines (about 50 per cent), and sparkling wines (3 million 
gallons). No prices are available, since the wines are not quoted on 
British wine lists, but for visitors to the U.S.A. there should be great 
opportunities for the student to benefit from some of the enlightened 
experiments which are taking place. 
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Mexico 

Forty-eight square miles of vineyards produce 1.3 million gallons of 
wine. The area under vines is increasing. Some Mexican wines are 
on sale in Britain - cheap categories of both fed and white table wines 
and also spirits. They have so far made little impression in the 7s. to 
8s. category in which they belong. 


Argentina 

The Argentine produces about the same amount of wine as Algeria, 
with whom it shares first place amongst non-European vineyards. It 
is amongst the five biggest wine-growing countries m the world. 
The vineyards, steadily increasing in area, cover about 243,000 hec- 
tares (1,000 square miles) in the northern part of the country, mostly 
amongst the mountains of the western borders, but also in Buenos 
Aires province. By far the greatest part are, however, in Mendoza 
province, San Juan, Rio Negro, La Rioja and Catamarca, and from 
amongst these provmces the following areas enjoy a form of Appel- 
lation Controlcc: La Rioja, Saint Luis, Catamarca, Cordoba, Jujuy 
and Salta. Nearly half the area is planted witli traditional European 
vines from France, Italy and Spain. The total production is about 34 
million gallons, three-quarters of it red wine and most of it in the vin 
ordinaire category. Almost the whole of this quantity is consumed by 
the Argentinians themselves, whose average consumption per head is 
about six dozen bottles of wine per annum. There is very little wine 
exported, the only customer at present bemg Paraguay, and the im- 
ports into the country are sufficient only to offset this small export 
trade and annual vintage fluctuations. They come mostly from Chile 
and Brazil. The Argentinians cultivate the vine sensibly for their own 
enjoyment. They expect the production to increase by nearly 30 per 
cent during the next ten years, home consumption by about the same 
amount and the population by about 22 per cent. There seems little 
likelihood that any wine will be left over for export. 
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Brazil 

The southern part of Brazil, between latitudes 20° and 30° S, produces 
about 23 million gallons of wine, nearly all of which is drunk m the 
country. Whilst the wine production is decreasing and m i960 was 
only half that of 1957, the production of grapes is steadily increasing 
as is the area of the vineyaids and the cultivation of eating grapes. 

^hc total area planted in 1961 was 65,000 hectares (250 square 
miles), by far the biggest area, that of Rio Grande do Sul in the ex- 
treme south, produced almost only grapes for the table. Sao Paulo is 
the biggest wine-producing arei, followed by Santa Caterina, Parana 
and Minas Gerais. The main grape used is one called lsobcl, which 
accounts for over half the planted areas, and thereafter a grape named 
Herbemont. Only about 2 s per cent of the area is planted with Incog- 
nizable European winc-m iking graphs and the products of these are 
named by the grape name - Trtbbianu, Malvasia, Riesling, Merlot, 
Barbcra, Mosci tel, etc. The industry is well regulated and controlled 
by a scries of reguhtions directed towards the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard. About 60 per cent is made by cooperative 
societies. Ihe home consumption is about the same as that m the 
UK. - three bottles per htad per annum. What little wme is exported 
goes to France and the Argentine. None is imported mto Great 
Britain. 


Chile 

The wmes of Chile arc the only South American wines that are 
widely quoted m Britain Viticulture is a peasant industry m Chile. 
Of 30,000 proprietors, 17,000 own vineyards of under one hectare 
(2 5 acres) and 9,000 between one and five hectares. The area under 
vmes has mcrcascd by over 50 per cent in fifty years and now totals 
about 280,000 acres (430 square miles), prod 1 mg about 88 million 
gallons of wme per year - about the same as the Bordeaux area of 
France. In spite of a home consumption of something over five dozed 
bottles a year per head, there is an over-production of wme, which 
the Chilean authorities seek to remedy by the facilitation and en- 
couragement of exports. Most ot the wine made is red table wine, of 
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a character and quality well suited to the taste of northern countries. 

Despite this, exports are not impressive, amounting to under 3 
million gallons in i960, compared with 66 million gallons consumed 
in the country. The surplus available for export is therefore substantial 
and is reflected in the low prices at which these excellent wines are 
available in Britain. The mam provinces concerned lie in the central 
part of the country, in the same latitude's the vineyards of South 
Africa and Australia. Santiago, O’Higgins and Colchagua arc the 
most important, and, with Talca just to the south, form the vineyard 
country. Coquimbo marks the northern limit. 

Tlie vines are all French varieties of cepaqc \ noble s from the B01- 
deaux area and from Burgundy ; the soil varies fiom district to district 
and the climate 111 the latitude between 30° S and 40° S is equitable, 
unlike the arid region to tlu 1101 tli and the wet legion to the south. 

Regulations governing the cultivation of the vines and of wine- 
making arc strict and sometimes surprising. Vines, foi example, must 
not be watered within a fortnight of the vintage, nor miy they be 
planted on ground with a gradient of less than 6° - both measures 
intended to protect the quality of the wine. Sug uing of musts is also 
prohibited - a practice frequently authorized m Hance and even 
more frequently practised. The whole industry makes full use of 
French wine knowledge and experience; it is hoping to intioducc ail 
Appellation Controlcc law md is contmuilly striving to improve 
the quality of its wines. 

The red wines arc full-bodied, soft and well flavoured, with an 
alcoholic content similar to th it of Buigund) , and the wlntcs, vary ing 
from dry to sweet, have a fullness of flavour which many people find 
attractive. They art sold under cithci a grape name or place name, or 
combination of both, at 8s. to 9s. per bottle, and are well worth the 
attention of anyone looking for mcxpcnsivc table wines. 


Peru 

With only 25 square miles of vincyaids, Peru produced 1*5 million 
gallons of wine in 1961 and imported four times this amount to make 
up her requirements for home consumption. Wines are made mainly 
in the areas of Chincha, lea, Moquegna, Lunahuanca, Lacumba and 
Tacna. 
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Uruguay 

About 16 million gallons of wmc arc produced annually from 70 
square miles of vineyards. The area cultivated has nearly doubled in 
the last thntv years - it consists mostly of smallholdings producing 
grapis which are processed by big wholesale houses. The biggest 
production of wuie is in the regions of Montevideo and Canclones, 
and to a much smaller extent m Coloiua and San Jose, all on the 
southern shore, and even smaller quantities in the still southern 
province of Florid 1 and a few isolated plots spread throughout the 
remaining provinces or states None appear to be exported, fhe dis- 
posal of the crop is not clear. If it is all consumed m the country it 
would give an average of fifty bottles per head of the populatjon per 
annum, but some home-produced wme is possibly destined for distil- 
lation. Urugui) wines are not on sa*c m the United Kingdom. 


Venezuela 

Venezuela produces 500,000 gallons of wine. There is no information 
available about the irea of vines planted, nor on indication of the way 
m which the wmc is disposed of. As the population of the country is 
over 3 million, it seems likely that the domestic wmc production can 
be absorbed on the spot without ny jrcat difficulty. It works out at 
one bottle per head per annum. 


China 

Wines from China arc available in London at about 14s. per bottle 
from the Tsmg Tao province. There are also Chinese spirits sold in 
Soho at varying concentrations of strength and at prices varying from 
27s. to 66s. per bottle. 


Japan 

Forty square miles of vineyards produce 2*5 million gallons of wine, 
of which, in 1958, 5,000 gallons were exported. The only wine avail- 
able in Britain from Japan is the nee wine saki. 
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Wtne Glass (Michael Joseph, 1954), A Contemplation of Wine (Michad 
Joseph, 1951). 

j. d. scott: Vineyards of France (Hodder & Stoughton, 1950) 

denis morris: The French Vineyards (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1958) 
The last two books are specially suitable for the traveller 

andr£ l. simon The History of the Wtne Trade tn England (Holland 
Press, 1965) 

First published in 1906, recently reprinted with an index. 

SPLCI All ZED 

P. morton sit and A Book oj French Wines (Jonathan Cape, 1928; 
Penguin edition, edited by Cyril Ray, 1964) 

j.-r. rogfr The Wines oj Botdcaux (Andre Dcutsch, i960) 

ANDRr L simon l fu Nobit Grapts and the Gnat Wines oj France 
(Rainbird, 1957) 

ANDRf L SIMON AND S F UALLGARTFN Tilt Gnat WlrtCS oj 
Germany (Fbury Press, 1963) 

ALFRBD iancinbach Girman Witter and Vina (Vista Books, 1962) 
S. F. hat i gar tin A/saci and Its Wine Gardens (Andre Dcutsch, 1957) 
FRANK sc 1100NM \ ki r Curman Wines (Oldbournt, 1957) 

frank sc hoonmakfr and toma marvell American Wines 
(Ducll, Sloanc & Pcircc, New York, 1941) 

Julian jfffs Shary (Fabtr, 1961) 

RUPERi croit-cookf Port (Putnam, 19 57) 

Madura (Putnam, 1961) 


PI RIODI CALS 

Wine Magazine (Wine and Spirit Publications, 24 Gilbert Street, 
London wi) 

Wine and Food (Wine and Food Publications, 1 Hanover Square, 
London wi) 
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Aum 

Bamque 


Bontcmp f 


Bottle size* 


Butt 

Carafe 

Double Aum 
Feuillette 

Fillette 

Fuder 


CONTAIN hRS 

Germ'll! wine cask containing 30 gallons. 

French namv for a cask. Not a universal measure. 
A Bordeaux barnque 225 litres (50 gallons). A 
Burgundy barnque (generally called a ‘pi£cc’) = 
215 litres (48 gallons) A Maconnais bainqr^ — 214 
litres ( s 8 gallons). The English translation for com- 
mercial purposes is ‘hogshead’. 

A small shallow wooden bowl used in Bg^dcaux 
cellars for the mixing of finings or other cellar 
purposes It is also the name of a Bordeaux wine 
fraternity. 

A normal bottle holds 72-75 centilitres, about 26 
fluid ounces. A magnum is two bottles. A jeroboam is 
variously considered to take four or six bottles. A 
nhoboam, accordmg to various authorities, is six or 
eight bottles. Tapptt hen (originally a Scottish pewter 
drinking vessel), Methuselah , Nebuchadnezzar and 
others arc fancy names sometimes given to unusual- 
sized bottles .1 *d can vary in capacity from three 
bottles to twcniy bottles. They arc impractical from 
several points of view. 

A Spanish cask contains 108 gallons of wine. In 
other countries the term i also scanctimes used, but 
the capacity will vary according to local custom* 
This has the ordinary meaning of the word and is 
not a fixed measure. It is sometimes use<J by restaur- 
ants and bars to describe wines sold in open carafes 
straight from the cask. 

German wine cask containing 60 gallons. 

A small cask mostly used in * iiablis, containing 136 
litres (30 gallons). In other parts of France it varies 
from 1 12 litres to 144 litres. 

A small half bottle in Alsace and in some of the white- 
wine areas of Bordeaux. 

A Moselle cask containing 1,000 litres (220 gallons). 
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A cask. In Bordeaux a legal standard measure of 4 6 
gallons. 

Pipe A standard port cask containing 115 gallons. A 

Madeira pipe contains 92 gallons In France it is a 
cask varying in size - generally about 120-130 
gallons - used for storing spirits. 

Stuck A German cask containing 1,200 litres (270 gallons). 

A standard measure in tjae Rheingau district. 

Tastevin A small saucer with a handle, generally made of 

silver, used for tasting young wines from the cask. 
The Bordeaux tastevin has no handle. 

Veil nch A long metal or glass pipette, used for drawing wme 

from the top of a cask or vat 

MIASURLS 01 WINT SI RFNGTII 

Batmti A measure of sugir in wme One degree Baume is 

roughly equivalent to 18 gm of sugar per litre A 
medium dry wane mav ha\c about i° Baume, a 
medium sweet about 2 A sweet wme may have 3 0 
and 1 rich table wine up to 5 0 Fortified wines or 
spcci illy made dessert wines can go much higher. 

Gay Lmsac The French method of measuring the strength of 

alcoholic liquids, expressed in percentage of pure 
alcohol by volume 

Ot elide A German scale for measurement of the sugar con- 

tent of wme. 

Proof Proof spirit is a stmdard solution of pure spirit 

defined by the C ustoms luthonties and used as the 
* b isie for the assessment of Customs and Excise 
duties It is measured by a system known as Sykes 
(01 Sikes) Roughly, 100 per cent proof means about 
S7 per cent pure alcohol by volume Spirits sold as 
30 UP (1 e 30° under proof) therefore contain 
about 40 per cent pure alcohol by volume. Foreign 
wines paying the table wme duty are limited m 
strength to what is known as N.E. 25 0 , that is ‘Not 
exceeding 25 per cent proof spirit’, m other words 
containing a maximum of 14 per cent pure alcohol 
by volume. 

Sykes The British method of measuring the alcoholic 

(or Sikes) strength of liquids. See ‘ Proof*. 
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WINE IMPORT DUTIES 
(See also under ‘Proof* above) 
Duties 111 force after the Budgets of 1965 are as follows: 


Sti 1 foreign table wines # 
imported in cask 

18s 

6d per gall 37s. perdoz. 

Still foreign table wines 
imported 111 bottle 

21s 

per gall = 42s per doz. 

Still foicign fortified wine* 
imported 111 cask 

36s 

6d pei gill -77^ perdoz. 

Still foreign fortified w in j 
imported m bottle 

39 S. 

per gall.— 78s. per doz. 

Sparkling wines 

3 is. 

per gall.= 62s ^perdoz. 


There is a picfcrcncc of 2s. per giJWi accoidcd to all light wines from 
the Commonwealth and from South Auica, and of 10s. per gallon on 
all foi titled wines imported 111 cask. The preferential allowance on 
sparkling wines is 2s pergillon and on other wines nnported m bottle 
3 s per g illon Spirit duties are based on £1 $ foi proof gallon. The duty 
in excise on \ bottle of whisky or bi mdy, etc , depends on the strength 
of the spirit O11 the avenge bottle it amounts to about 34s. 


1 F R M S USLD IN 1 HE PRODUCTION OF WINE 


Fining 

Lees 

Rack 

Vtner {Fruit h) 


I he process ot clarifying a young wine during the 
period of development m cask. 

The wine containing im[ nties left at the bottom of 
a cask after it has been c 1 rifled. 

To draw die bright wine off the lees in the cask. 

To add alcohol to a wine. 


DESCRIPTIONS Of WINE 


Bmt 

Demi sec 

Doux 

Dry 

Finesse 


A term used to describe * a^iral Champagne which 
has not been sweetened. 

Half dry. 

Sweet. 

Not sweet. The word has only a comparative sig- 
nificance when applied to wine. 

When applied to wine, denotes a subtlety of flavour. 
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Sec 

Sekt (German) 
Table wines 


Dry. 

Sparkling wine. 

Unfortified wines with a maximum alcoholic con- 
tent of about 14° and paying the lowest import duty. 


OTHER FOREIGN WORDS USED IN CONNEXION WITH WINE 


Caves 

Cfpage 

Chat 


Chambrer 

Chaptahser 

Clos 


Crimant 

Cm 

Cuve 

Cuvie 

Eau-de-vie de marc 


itampi 
Fass (German) 
Frappe 
Marc < 


Nu 

Pike 

Race 


Underground cellars. 

Vine 

Ground-level wine-maturmg stores, built of thick 
stone and without windows m order to maintain a 
cool temperature. The usual method of storing wmes 
m Bordeaux and Cognac. , 

To ‘room’ a wine, that is to take the chill off red 
wine 

To add sugar to the unfc rmented grape must in order 
to increase the alcoholic degree of the eventual wine. 
Literally, ‘an enclosure*. Used to describe individual 
vineyards m areas such as Burgundy, where there are 
generally no chateau buildings as there arc in the 
large Bordciux properties 

A sparkling wine with less than the usual degree of 
effervescence 
A named vineyard. 

Vat. 

The wine from a vat, sometimes used to designate a 
special blend 

Brandy distilled m most wmc-makmg areas from the 
residue of grape skins left after all the juice has been 
squeezed out to make wine 
^Stamped or branded Generally on a cork. 

A cask. 

Iced. 

The residue of grape skms left after all the juice has 
been extracted from the grapes by two or three 
pressings. 

Literally ‘naked*. A wme quoted without the price 
of the cask being included. 

A transportable wine cask. 

A French word used to denote breeding in a wme. 
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Abboccato, 205 
Adclaide-Metropolita% 245 
Age of wines, importance of? 55-6 
Agly, Cdtes d\ 171 
Aglianico, grape and wine, 198, 204 
Agueda, 209 

Air bubble, in decanting, 49 
Albana, grape and wine, 198, 203 
Alcobaca, 209 

Aleatico, grape and wine, 198, 204 

Alicante, 223 

Aligote grape, 145 

Aloxe-Corton, 145, 146, 147 

Alsace, 130-32 

Amigne, 234 

Amontillado, 225, 230 

Amoroso, 225, 231 

Anada wines, 228 

Ang 61 us, Ch. T, 1 41 

Angles, Les, 147 

Anjou wines, 161 

Ankara, 236 

Antep, 236 

Aperitifs, no-n 

Appellation d’Origine Contr 61 <fe 
(A.O.C.), 64, 65, 74. 96. 128-9, 
177; Alsace wines, 130, 13 1; 
Bordeaux wines, 134, 137, 140-42; 
Burgundy, 144-5; Chilean wines, 
258; Cognac, 154; Grand Rous- 
sillon, 171; Jura wines, 158, 159, 
160; Loire wines, 160; Rh6ne 
wines, 166, 167 
Arche, Ch. d\ 138 
Arche-Lafaurie, Ch. d\ 138 
Armagnac, 133 
Aroma, # definition of, 39 
Arros£e, Ch. 1 \ 141 
Arvine, 234 

Assmannshausen, red v(jpes of, 180 
Aszu, 195 


Ausbruch , 195 

Auslese , 65, 123, 177; red wines, 123 
Ausone, Ch., 102, 141 
Austria, Lower Province of, 122 
Auxey-Duresses, 146 

Bairrada, 209 

Balestard-la-Tonnelle, Ch., 141 
Bandol, 173 
Banyuls, 171 
Barbaresco, 200 

Barbera, grape and wine, ^97, 201, 
255 , 257 
Bardolino, 202 
Barolo, 200 
Barossa Valley, 245 
Barsac: A.O.C., 139, 141; as 

aperitifs, 97; improving in bottle, 
56, 103; rarity of old wines, 43; 
young wines maintaining fresh- 
ness after opening, 97 
Batailley, Ch., 136 
Beaujolais: as everyday wines, 96; 
as ‘ quaffing ' wines, 148; grape, 
145; red wines 99% of crop in 
area, 144; villages of, 146 
Beaurt'*, and C6te de Beaune, 146, 
147 Hospice? de, 147-8 
Beausdjour, Ch., 141 
Beerenauslese, 65, 177; Austrian use of 
term, 122, 123 
‘Bees* wings’, 50 
Belair, Ch., 141 
Belgrave, Ch., 136 
Bellevue, Ch„ 141 
Bergat, Ch., 141 
Bergerac wines, 170 
Bemkastel, 186 
Beychevelle, Ch., 136 
’Bingen, 184 
Burning, 68-9 
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Black rot, 78 
Blagny, 146 
Blanc, Le Clos, 147 
Blanc de Wanes, 1 50 
Blanc Fumd grape, 164 
Blanquette de Limoux, 172 
Blaye, 140 
Bodensee wines, 187 
Bonnes Mares, 147 
Bonnezcaux, 161 

Bordeaux, 133-42; A.O.C. laws, 73, 
134; areas, 140-41; brand names 
used by shippers, 116, 117; classed 
growths, 135-7; comparison with 
Burgundy, 96, 102; development, 
55. everyday wines, 95, 96, 97; 
grapes, 78, 140; influence of soil, 
79, 80; laying down, 99, 100, 102, 
103; nomenclature, 139-40; prices 
and availability in Great Britain, 
143; primary and secondary areas, 
140, 141 ; production of the area, 
134; rose, 142; tastings, 113; \in- 
tage qualities, 142, 263-4; white 
wine classification, 138, 139. See 
also under Claret, Sauvignon, 
Cabernet, Scmillon and area 
names. 

Bordeaux Cotes de Castillon, 140 
Bottle basket, use of, 50 
Bottle capacity: Italian, 205; Tokay, 
195 

Bottle colours: German, 190; Loire, 
165 

Bottle stink, 38, 48 
Bottling, estate compared with 
British, 104, 106 

Botrytis cinerea , 138, 168, 194, T95 
Boudots, Les, 147 

Bouquet, definition, 39; of old wine, 
38 

Bourg, 140 

Bourgas, province of, 124 
Bourgeois growths of Bordeaux, 137 
Bourgogne Passe-Tout-Grains, 145 
Bourgucil, 163 
Bouscaut, Ch., 139 


Bouzy, 152 
Boxbeulel , 187 
Boyd-Cantenac, Ch., 136 
Bozcaada, 236 

Brand names, 59, 64, 116; wine 
merchants*, 117 

Brandy: Australian, 244; South 
African, 248, 250. See Cognac 
Brauneterg, 186 
Brouilly, 146 
Broustet, Ch., 138 
Bual (Boal), 216 
Bucelas, 208 
Burggraben, 182 r 
Burgundy, 142-9; A.O.C. laws, 144- 
5, 146; comparison with Bordeaux, 
96, 102; comparison with Com- 
monwealth Burgundies, 148-9; 
development, 55; everyday wines, 
95, 96; laying down, ioo, 102; 
old white, 103; single vineyard, 
103; tastings, 1 13; village and 
vineyard names, 144-5, 146, *471 
vines, 145-6; vineyards, 147; 
vintage qualities, 149, 264-5; with 
food, 42, 45 
Buzbag, 236 

Cabernet Sauvignon grape, 78; 
in Bordeaux, authorized by 
I.N.A.O., 140; in South Africa, 
250; in U.S.A., 255 
Cabernet Franc, 140 
Cabinet, on German labels, 64, 178 
Cadet-Bon, Ch., 141 
Cadet-Piola, Ch., 141 
Cahors, 171 
Caillerets, Les, 147 
Cailles, Les, 147 
Caillou, Ch., 138 
Caldaro grape, 202 
Calon-Segur, Ch., 136 
Cama de Lobos, 217 
Camensac, Ch., 136 
Canaiola grape, 198 
Candle, decanting with, 50 
Cannonau grape, 198 
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Canon, Ch., 141 
Canon-la-Gaffeli£re, Ch., 141 
Cantemerle, Ch., 136 
Cantenac-Brown, Ch., 135 
Cantenac-Brown, Ch , 135 
Cap-de-Mourlin, Ch., 141 
Capn wine, 204 
Capsule, 50 
Carbonmeux, Ch , 139 
Carcavelos, 207 
Cangnan grape, 173 
Carmenfcre grape, 140 
Carte, Ch la, 142 
Cassis, 173 

Castelli Romani wines, 20 \ 

Cataratto grape, 198 
Cazetiers, 147 
Cellar, cost of startmg, 100 
Cepagcs noble ' and upages courants , in 
Alsace, 13 1 
Colons, 141 

Ccsancsc, grape and wine, 198 
Chablais, 234 
Chabhs, ioi, 146 
Chalonnais, Cote, 146 
Chambcrtin, 147 
Chambcrtin Clos de B&zc, 147 
Chambollc-Musigny, 146, 147 
Chimpagnc, 149-53, and food, 45, 
109, as aperitif, hi; shippers an:l 
identification, 58; vintages, 265 
See also Methode Champenoise 
Champa ns, Les, 147 
Champunonts, Les, 147 
Chante-Alouctte, 168 
Chapelle-Chambcrtin, 147 
Chapclle-Madelcinc, Ch., 14 1 
Chardonnay grape, 145, 150, 159 See 
also Pinot Blanc 
Charlemagne, 147 
Charmes-Chambertin, T47 
Chassagne-Montrachet, 147 
Chasselas grape, 233 
Chasse-Spleen, Ch., 103 
Chateau-Chalon, 42, 158 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape, 166, 168-9 
Chatelet, Ch. le, 142 


Chaumes, Les, 147 
Chauvm, Ch., 141 
Chenas, 146 
Chcmn grape, 160 
Cheval Blanc, Ch , 102, 141 
Chevalier, Domame de, 139 
Chianti, 200, 203 
Chinon, 163 
Chiroublcs, 146 
Chorey-les-Beaunc, 146 
Cmquv Terre, Bianco delle, 201 
Clairet , 134 
Clairctte grape, 173 
Clairette Blanche grape, 7 50 
Clairettc de Bellegarde, 173 
Clairctte de Die, 168 
Clairctte du Languedoc, 171 
Clare- Watervale, 245 
Chret, at meils, 45, 1945, 66; See 
aho Boidcaux 

Classed growths of Bordeaux, 135-6 

Clavelw, 160 

Clcrc-Milon, Ch , 136 

Climate, effect on grapes, 81-2 

Clunens, Ch ,138 

Clotte, Ch. la, 142 

Clusifcrc, Ch. la, 142 

Cochylis, 79 

Code du Vm, 128 

Cognac, 153-7* buying, 106-7; de- 
velopment in cask, 58-9, labelling, 
59; with water as aperitif, no 
Colare 208 
Colch«^ua, 258 
Colour of wme, 30-31, 34 
Columbard grape, 154 
Commaiidaria, 125, 12$, 127 
Condneu, 168 
Constantia, 249, 25 T 
Cookrng, wines for, 94-5 
Coonav *»! i, 245 
Copper sulphate, 74 
Coquimbo, 258 
Corbi&rcs de Roussillon, 172 
Corbin, Ch., 141 
Corks, effect of spints on, 90 
Corkscrews, 51-2 
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Cork weevil, 68 
Corky smdl, 24, 35 
Comas, 168 
Corowa, 245 
Gorton, Le, 147 
Corvino grape, 198 
Cos d'Estoumel, Ch., 135 
Cos-Labory, Ch., 136 
C6te, La, 234 
Coteaux de l’Aubance, 161 
Coteaux de Saumur, 161 
Coteaux du Layon, 161 
C6tc Chalonnais, 146 
C6te de Beaune, 146 
C6te de Nuits, 146 
C6te d’Or, 146 
C6te du Duras, 170 
C6te Miconnais, 146 
C6te R6de, 167, 168 
Cdtes de Bordeaux, 141 
C6tes de Fronsac, 137, 140 
C6tes du Rh6ne and C6tes du Rh6ne 
Villages, 167, 169 
Cotnan, 220 
Couhins, Ch., 139 
Coulure, 78, 79 
Couspaude, Ch. la, 142 
Coutet, Ch. (Barsac), 138 
Coutct, Ch. (St £mihon), 141 
Couvcnt, Ch. le, 142 
Cras, Les, 147 
Cream sherry, 22$ 

Crdpy, 173 

Croizet-Bages, Ch , ^36 
Croque-Michotte, Ch., 141 
Crozes-Hermitage, 168 
Crus exceptionneb, 103 
Crust, in decanting, 50 
Cryptogamic diseases, 78 
Curd-Bon, Ch., 141 
Cyprus sherry, laws relating to, 126 

Dauzac, Ch., X36 
Dealul-Marc, 220 

Decanting, 47-51; best time for, 
50 

Definition of wine, v? 
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Deidesheim, 185 
Desmirail, Ch., 13 5 
Deutelsberg, 182 
Ddzaley, 234, 235 
Deme-les-Maranges, 146 
Dhron, 186 
Dmjac, 238 

Dinner parties* wines for, 107-10 
Disgorging, 151 
Doisy, Ch., 138 
Doisy-Dacne, Ch., 138 
Doisy-Vddnnes, Ch., 138 
Dolceacqua, 201 
D 61 e, 208, 233, 234; 235 f 
Dominique, Ch. la, 142 
Doosbcrg, 182 
Doradillo grape, 246 
Dosage of Champagne, 151 
Douro, 208, 209-10, amount of wine 
made, 207 
Dragasam, 220 
Drupecchio grape, 198 
Ducru-Beaucaillou, Ch , 135 
Duhart-Milon, Ch , 136 
Duras, Cote de, 170 
Durfort-Vivens, Ch., 135 
Durkheim, 185 
Dumstem, 122 

Dumstemer Katzensprung Auslese, 
122 

Echezeaux du Dessus, 147 
Edelzwicker, Alsatian, 132 
Eisberg an der Pinka, 122 
Eitelsbach, 186 
Elazig, 236 
Eltville, 182 
Bnkirch, 186 
Erbach, 182 
Erden, 186 
Ermitage, 233, 234 
Est, Est, Est, 204 
Estufas, 218 
fipenots, Les, 147 
Etoumelles, 147 


Falanghina grape, 198 
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Falerno, 204 

Faorie de Soutard, Ch., 142 
Pendant, 233, 234, 235 
Peine, feinste, meaning of, 65, 177 
Fermentation temperature, 85 
Ferments, 17, 84-5 ; in red and white 
wines, 29 
Ferri&re, Ch., 136 
Fives, Let, 147 
Piano grape, 198 
Figeac, Ch., 141 
Fine, Fine Maison, 154 
Fines Roches, Ch. des, 169 
Fino, 225, 230 
Fitou, 172 
Fbdn, 147 

Flagey-Echlzeaux, 147 
Flasks, capacity of, 205 
Fleurie, 146 
Flor, 227, 249, 253 
Flora, 207 

FoDe Blanche grape, 133, 154 
Fonplegade, Ch., 141 
Fonroque, Ch., 141 
Food, wine, with, 41-3, 44 
Forst, 185 
Fortia, Ch., 169 
Fouchire, 147 
Fourtet, Clos, 141 
Frandsdruit grape, 248 
France, 127-74; consumption com- 
pared with Britain, 128; primary 
and secondary areas, 128-9; wine 
laws, 128-9; wine production, 127. 
See also Alsace, Armagnac, Bor- 
deaux, Burgundy, Champagne, 
Cognac, Jura, Loire, Rh6ne, etc. 
Franc-Mayne, Ch., 141 
Franconian wine, 187-8 
Frascati, 204 
Frecriarossa, 210 
Freisa, grape and wine, 197, 201 
Fremiets, Lcs, 147 
Fronsac, C6tes de, 140 
Furmint grape, 193, 219, 220 


Gaillac, 270 

Gamay grape, 245, 233, 234,255 
Gamza, Bulgarian, 124 
Garganega grape and wine, 298, 202 
Geierstein, 182 
Geisenheim, 182 

Germany, 274-90; bottle colours, 
190; cask numbers, 57; dryness and 
sweetness of wines, 188; estate 
bottling, 189; grape varieties, 179- 
80; labels, 64; nomenclature, 58, 
176-8; quality production, 2781-9; 
red wines, 180, 185; sparkling 
wines, 188; vineyards, 17s; vin- 
tages, 188, 265-6; wine consump- 
tion, 174; wine laws, 175-6 
Ge vrey-Cha mbertin, 147 
Gewllrztraminer, 13 1, 179 
Giro grape and wine, 198, 205 
Giscours, Ch., 135 
Glasses, 52-3 
Glenrowan-Milawa, 245 
Gob, 122 
Graach, 186 
Gragnano, 204 
Grand Barrail, Ch., 141 
Grand-Corbin-Despagne, Ch., 141 
Grand-Corbin-P6cresse, Ch., 141 
Grand Cru, or Grand Vin, d* Alsace, 
132 

Grandes-Murailles, Ch., 142 
Grand-Mayne, Ch., 141 
Grand-J'ontet, Ch., 142 
GrancL^uy-Dudsse, Ch., 136 
Grand-Puy-Lacoste, Ch., 236 
Grancb-Echdzeaux, Lcs, 247 
Grapello grape, 197 
Grapes: black and whitfe, 28; descrip- 
tion on German labels, 65; fer- 
ments, 84; phases of development 
82; pressing, 83. See also under 
names of countries 

Graves, 240, 242; classification, 239 
Graves de Vayres, 241 
Gravi&res, Les, 247 
Great Western, 245 
Greco grape, 298 


Gaffeli&res-Naudes, Ch. la, 142 
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Grenache grape, 166, 168, 246 
Grignolino, grape and wine, 197, 201, 
2 55 

Grillet, Ch., 1 66, 168 
Grillo grape, 198 
Grinzing, 122 
Grozden, 124 
Grumello, 201 
Grtinhaus, 186 
GrUne Veldiner grape, 122 
Guadet-Saint-Julicn, Ch., 142 
Guiraud Ch., 138 
Guntersblum, 183 
Gurdzhani, 237 

Hallgartcn, 182 
Harslevelil grape, 193, 194 
Hasensprung 182 
Hattenheicn, 182 
Haut-Bagcs-Libdral, Ch., 136 
Haut-Bataillcy, Ch., 136 
Haut Brion, Ch., 135; 1928, £19 for 
magnum, 102; 1929, with Merin- 
gue Chantilly, 24 
Haut Mddoc, 140 
Haut-Pcyragucy, Clos, 138 
Hazards to wine, 17 
Herbemont grape, 257 
Hermitage, 168 
Herxheim, 185 
Herzig, 186 
Hinterhaus, 182 
Hochhciin, 182 

Hock: for everyday drinking, 96, 97; 
fine, with food, 104, 105; tasting, 
1 1 3. See also under wine names , 
Rheinhessen and Rheingau 
Honigberg, 182 
Hospices de Beaune wines, 147 
Hunter River wines, 245 
Hybrids, 77, 78; in Canada, 253; m 
U.S.S.R., 237 

llc-de-Vergelesses, 147 
LN.A.O. (Institut National des 
Appellations d’Origine Controldes) , 


128; applied to Champagne, 152; 
grapes authorized for red Bor- 
deaux wines, 140 
Inferno, 202 
Insolia grape, 198 
Isobel grape, 257 

Italy, 196-206; areas, 197; control of 
wines, vinigeation and marketing, 
199 ; fiask sizes, 205 ; grape varieties, 
197-8 
Izmir, 236 

Jacobins, Clos des, 142 
Jaculillo grape, 198 
Jarrons, Les, 147 
Jasnidres, 164 
Jerepigo, 248 

Jerez, production of the area, 222 
jesuitengarten vineyard, 185 
Johannisbcrg (Germany), 182 
Johanmsbcrgcr (Switzerland), 233, 
234, 235 
Julidnas, 146 
Juran^on, 171 
Jura wines, 157-60 

Kadarka, grape and wine: Bulgarian, 
124; Hungarian, 193; Rumanian, 
219 

Kaefferkopf vineyard, 130 

Kallstadt, 185 

Kaltersee Auslese, 123 

Keller abfulhmg and Keller abzug , 189 

Kiedrich, 182 

Kirchenstiick, 182 

Kirwan, Ch., 135 

Klauserweg, 182 

Klostcrberg, 182 

Kloster Eberbach, 182 

Kokineli, 127 

Kokkineli, 191 

Kolavograd, province of, 124 
Kovidinka grape, 193 
Krems, 122 
Kreuznach, 184 
K.W.V., 248, 251, 252 
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Lacnma Chnsti, 204 
Lafaurie-Peyraguey, Ch , 138 
Lafite, Ch , 135, 1953, description of, 
40 

Lagrange, Ch , H5 
Lagreine grape, 197 
Lagune, Ch. Grand la, 13 5 
Lalande de Pomerol, 140 
Lamar zelle, Ch , 142 
Lamarzclle-Figcac, Ch , 142 
* jmbrays, Clos des, 147 
Lambrusco, grape and wine, 198, 202 
Lamothe, Ch , 138 
Lamothe-Bergey, Ch ,138 
Lamothe-Espagnct, Ch , 138 
Langhome Creek, 245 
Langoa, Ch , 135 
Larcis-Ducasse, Ch , 142 
Larmande, Ch , 142 
Larozc, Ch , 142 
Lascombes, Ch , 135 
Lasserre, Ct , 142 
Latour, Ch , 135 
Latricicre-Ch mibertm, 147 
Laubcnheim, 183 
Lavaux, 234 

Lcoville-Barton, Ch , 135 
Lcoville-Lascases, Ch , 135 
Lcoville-Poyferre, Ch , 135 
Leuchen, 182 

Liebfrauenstift vineyards, 65, 181 
Liebfraumilch, 65, 180-81 
Liescr, 186 

Light, effect on colour of wine, 66, 67 
Lirac, 169 
Listrac, 141 
Loibner, 122 

Loire wines, 160-65, bottles, types 
of, 165, vines, 160 See also Anjou, 
Muscadet, louraine 
Loupiac, 141 
Lutomer Riesling, 238 
Lynth-Bages, Ch , 136 
Lynch-Moussas, Ch , 136 

Macon, 101, 144, 148 
Maconnais, C6te, 146 


Madeira, 215-19 
Madeleme, Clos la, 142 
MagdeLune, Ch , 141 
Malaga, 223-4 

M alar tic-la-Gra vifcre, Ch , 139 
Malbec grape, 78, 140, 171 246, 
Malescot-Saint-Exupdry, Ch ,135 
Mailt , Ch. de, 138 
Malmsey, 216 
Maltana, 207 

Malvasia, grape and wmc, 198, 2059 
257 

Malvoisie, 233, 234 

Mamburg vmeyard, 130 

Mandement, 234 

Mangiagucrra grape, 198 

Manzamlla, 225, 231 

Mirbirch, 122 

Marcobrunn, 182 

Ma rennets, Lcs, 147 

Margaux, 141 

Mirgaux, Ch , 135 

Marquis d’Alesme-Beckcr, Ch , 136 

Marquis de Tcrme, Ch , 136 

Marsala, 98, 198, 205 

Mirsanne grape, 233 

Maizcmmo, grape and wine, 198 

Mislas, 195 

Maunsco grape, 210 

Maury, 171 

Mauvezm, Ch , 142 

Mauz*c grape, 172 

Mavci id grape, 124 

Mavrodaphne, fpi 

Mavron grape, 127 

Mazis-Chambcrtin, 147 

Mazoyercs-Chambertm, 147 

Mcdoc, 140 

Mcdoc Noir (Hungarian), 196 
Mehta 207 
Melon t jpe, 159 
Mercurey, 146 

Mcrlot grape, 78, 140, in Brazil, 257; 

in Yugoslavia, 238 
Mithode Champenoise , 149-52; 
Blanquette de Limoux, 172; 
German wines, 188 


.a. a 
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Meumult, 146, 147; laying down, 
101 

Michailovgrad, province o£ 124 
Mildew, 74 
Milk sherry, 225 
Misket grape, 124 
Moldavian wines, 146 
Molinara grape, 198 
Monbazillac, 170 

Momco, grape and wine, 198, 205 
Mont Vully, 234 
Mnntagnc-Saint-£nukon, 140 
Montagny, 146 

Montepulciano, Vrn Nobile de, 203 
Monthdlie, 146 
Montlouis, 163 
Montrachet, Le, 147 
Montravel, 170 
Montrose, Ch , 135 
Morey Saint Denis, 147 
Morgon, 146 

Moscato, grape and wine, 197, 205 
Moselle, 185-7, tasting, 113, vine- 
yards, 175, with food, 96, 97, 104, 
105 

Mouches, Clos dcs, 147 
Moulin-i-Vent, 146 
Moulin-du-Cadct, Ch , 142 
Moulis, 141 
Mountain, 224 
Mousse, Clos de la, 147 
Mouton-d'Armailhacq (now Mouton 
Baron Philippe), I 3<5 
Mouton-Rothschdd 1 , Ch , 135, 202 
Mudgee, 245 
Mukazaxu, 237 

MUUer-Thurgau grape, 77, 180 
Mtinster, i8<f 
MUrefte, 236 
Murfatlar, 219, 220 
Murgers, Les, 147 
Murray River wines, 245 
Murrumbidgee Valley, 245 
Muscadet, 162 
Muscadelle grape, 140 
Muscat, grape and wines; in Al- 
sace, 132; in Cyprus, 125; in 


Italy (Asti Spumante), 201; in 
Morocco, 244, in Rumania (Ot- 
tonel), 220, 221; m Sicily, 405; 
in South Afhca, 229 
Muscat de Frontignan, 172 
Muscat de Mmervois, 172 
Muscatel (moscatel) grape: in Brazil, 
257, in Portugal, 207 , not used 
for South African brandy, 250, use 
in sherry, 226 
Musigny, Lc, 147 

Must, 19, 84, concentrated, for 
export, 126 
Muswellbrook, 245 
My coderma vim 158 
Myrat, Ch de, 138 

Nackenheim, 183 
Nahe wines, 183 
Nairac, Ch , 138 
Nasco (Sardinian), 205 
Naseo, grape and wine, 198 
Natur-Wem, Naturrem, 65, 176 
Nebbiolo, grape and wine, 197, 200, 
201 

Negrara grape, 198 
Negru de Purar, 237 
Nerthe, Ch de la, 169 
Neuberg, 182 
Neumagen, 186 
Neustadt, 185 
Niederhausen, 184 
Nierstein, 183 

‘Noble rot*, 138, 168, 194, 195 
Nuits Samt Georges, 146, 147 
Nussberg, 122 

Ober-Ingelheim, red wines of, 186 
Ockfen, 186 

Odobesti region (Rumania), 219, 220 
(Eil dePerdnx(Switzerland),234, 235 
Oggau, 122 

O’Higgins vineyard (Chile), 258 
Oidium, 74, 78 
Oliveto grape, 198 
Olivier, Ch., 139 
Oloroso, 225, 230-31 
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Oppenheim, 183 
OrigmalabfUllung, 64, 189 
Orvieto, 203 
Ostrich, 182 
Oxygen, action of, 89 

Paarl, 248, 250 
Palate, training of the»38 
Palatinate, 184 
Palma, 229 

Palmer, Ch., 102, 135 
Palo cortado, 229 
Palomino grape, 226, 246 
Pamid grape, 124 
Parsac-Samt-fimilion, 140 
Passe-Tous-Grams, 145, 234 
Pasato, 203, 205 
Pauillac, 141 
Pavie, Ch., 141 
Pavie-Dlcesse, Ch , 142 
Pavic-Maccjuin, Ch., 142 
Pavilion-Cadet, Ch , 142 
Pazardzhik, 124 
Pecharment, 170 
Pedesclaux, Ch , 136 
Pedro Ximenez grape, 223, 226, 
246 

Peixotto, Ch., 138 
Pemand-Vergelesses, 146, 147 
Pem&re, Clos de la, 147 
Pern&res, Les, 147 
Petit Verdot grape, 142 
Peyraguey, Ch., 138 
Phylloxera, 77, 78, m America, 255; 
m Cognac, 134; m South Africa, 
251 

Picpoul grape, 133 
Piede di Palumbo grape, 198 
Piesport, 186 
Pineau des Charentes, 157 
Pinhel, 209 

Pinot Aunis grape, 160 
Pinot Blanc grape: Chardonnay, m 
white Burgundy, 150; Grii, in 
Luxemburg, 206; Gns, in R um a ni a 
220; Gris, in Switzerland, 233, 
234; in Alsace, 132 
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Pmot de la Loire (or Ch&in) grape* 
160 

Pmot grape m Champagne, 79; in 
Italy, 197 

Pmot Non grape in red Burgundy, 
145. 750 

Pleven, province of, 124 
Plovdiv, province of, 124 
Pomerol, 140 
Pommard, 146, 147 
Pontet-Canet, Ch., 136 
Porrets, Lcs, 147 

Port, 209-1 5 ; crusted, 213 ; decanting, 
50, 51; for everyday use, 98; 
labels, 215; late bottled, 213 ; laying 
down, 105, 106; order of serving, 
45, recent vintages, 415, 265; 
ruby, 214; tawny, 214; vintage, S®, 
212-13; white, 214 
Portugal, 207-19; areas and vines, 
207-8, 209; Madeira, 215-19 
Pottendorf, 122 
Pouilly Fum£, 164 
Pouilly-Fuiss^, 146 
Pouilly-Lochl, 146 
Pouilly-sur-Loire, 164 
Pouilly-Vmzelles, 146 
Poujet, Ch , 136 

Poulsard grape (Plant d’Arbois), 160 
Poumture noble , 138, 168, 194, 195 
'Premi&res Cdtes de Bordeaux, 141 
*Pneui S Ch. le (Cantenac), 136 
Pneurc, Ch. le (St. finulion), 142 
Prokupac grapf, 238 
Prokupac wme, 239 
Pruhers, Les, 147 
Pruning of vines, 74 
Puisseguin-Samt-Bmifion, 140 
Puhgny-Montrachet, 146, 147 
Putt , T94 

Quart de Chaume, 161 
Quincy, 164 

Rabaud, Ch., 138 
Rabaud-Promis, Ch., 138 
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Rainwater (Madeira), 217 
Rancio, 172 
Ranina grape, 238 
Rauenthal, 182 
Rausan-Segla, Ch., 135 
Rauzan-Gassies, Ch., 135 
Ravello, 204 

Raymond-Lafon, Ch., 138 
Rayne-Vigncau, Ch., 138 
Redoto, 202 

Red wines, chilling of, 46 
Renardcs, Lcs, 147 
Retsina, 191 
Retz, 122 
Rheingau, 181 
Rheinhessen, 183 
Rheinpfalz, 184 

Rheinricshng grape, 122, 233, 246 
Rhine vineyards, 175 
Rhin grape, 233 
Rhdnc wines, 165-70, grapes, 166; 
names and areas, 165; vineyards 
allowed to he fallow for twenty 
years, 74 

Richebourg, Lcs, 147 
Riesling grape: m Alsace, 131; 
in Australia, 246; in Brazil, 257, 
in Bulgaria, 124; in Germany, 179, 
180, 184; in Hungary, 193, 196; 
in Italy, 197; in Luxemburg, 206; 
in Rumania, 219, 220; in South 
Africa, 250; m Switzerland, 233; 
in U.S.A., 255; in U.S.S.R., 237; 
in Yugoslavia, 23 8 * 

Rieussec, Ch., 138 
Rioja, 222 
Rivaner grape, 198 
Rivesaltcs, 171 
Robinvale, 245 
Roche, Clos de la, 147 
Rochet, Ch., 136 
Roi, Le Clos du, 147 
Roma, 245 
Romance, La, 147 
Romande-Conti, 147 
Romance Saint Vivant, 144 
Rooty Hill, 245 


Ros6 wines, 84; as aperitifs, in; 
everyday wines, 95; in Bordeaux, 
142; in Cassis, 173 ; m Cyprus, 127; 
in Italy, 201 ; in the Jura, 159, 160; 
in Lirac and Tavel, 169; in the 
Loire, 160, 161, 163; in Portugal, 
207 ; in S witzerland(CEildePerdrix), 
234, 235; ip Yugoslavia (Ruzica), 
238; frith food, 43 
Rosengartcn, 182 
Rosette, 170 
Rossara grape, 198 
Rossese grape, 197 , 

R6tie, Cote, 167, 168 
Rousse, province of, 124 
Roussillon, Grand, 171 
Ruchottcs-Chambertin, 145, 147 
Rtidesheim, 182 
Rugicus-Bas, Les, 147 
Rully, 146 
Ruppertsbcrg, 185 
Rust, 122 
Ruthcrglen, 245 
Ruwcr vineyards 186 
Ruzica, 238 

Saar vineyards, 186 
Sables-Samt-finnhon, 140 
Saccharomycc i elhpwtdcus, 84 
Saint- Aubin, 146 
Saint Denis, Clos, 147 
Saintc-Croix-du-Mont, 141 
Samt-fimihon, classification of wines, 
140, 141-2 

Saint-£mihon grape, 154 
Saint Estfcphe, 141 
Saint-Foy Bordeaux, 141 
Saint-Georges, Lcs, 147 
Saint-Georges-C6te-Pavie, Ch., 142 
Saint-Georges-Saint-fimilion, 140 
Saint Jacques, Clos, 147 
Saint-Julien, 141 
Saint-Macairc, 141 
Saint-Martin, Clos, 142 
Saint Nicola grape, 198 
Saint Nicolas de Bourgueil, 163 
Saint-Pierre-Bontemps, Ch., 136 
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Saint-Pierre-Sevaistre, Ch , 136 

Saint-Pour^ain-sur-Sioule, 165 

Saki, 259 

Samos, 191, 192 

Sancerre, 164 

Sandgrub, 182 

Sandweme, 122 

Sangiovese grape and^me, 197, 203 

Sansonnet, Ch , 142 

Santa Maddalena, 202 

Santenay, 146, 147 

Santenots du-Miheu, Lcs, 147 

Saperavi, 237 

Sarfeher, 193 

Sassclla, 201 

Saumur, 161 

Saumur-Champigny, 161 
Sautcrnes as aperitifs, no, at end of 
meal, 44, classification of, 138-9, 
decantmg, 49, effects of soil on, 5 6, 
79, improvements with age, 103, 
laying down, 101 , secondary irea, 
141, temperature for serving, 46, 
with foie gras, 43, with spicy food, 
42, young, for everyday drinking, 
97 

Siuvignon grape, white, 79, in 
Australia, 246, in Bordeaux area, 
140, m Rumania, 220, in Yu« r - 
shvn, 238, known as Blanc Fum£, 
164 Su also Cabernet Sauvignon 
Savagnin Bhnc and Savignin Rose, 

131 

Savcnmcres, 161 
Srvigny, 146, 147 
Schiava grape, 198 
Schcurcbc gripe, 180 
Schlossberg, 182 
Schloss Bockelhcim, 1 84 
Schloss Johannisbcrg, 1 82 
Schloss Vollrads, 182 
Schwartze Katz vineyard, 186 
Sccco, 205 
Sckt, 185 

Sdmillon grape in Australia, 24 6, 
in Bordeaux, 140, m Turkev, 236 
Sercial, 216, 217 


Sergacea Cabernet, 221 
Serpentano, grape and wme, 197, 203 
Serving, order, 43-5, temperature, 
46-7 

Setubal, 207 
Seyssel, 173 
Shepparton, 245 

Sherry, 224-32, as aperitif, no, Jerez 
area, 222, labels, 58, old bottled, 
231-2, temperature for serving, 
232, with soup, 42 
Shiraz grapes, 241 
Sigalas-Rabaud, Ch, 138 
Sillery, 152 

Silver wme sieve, use of, 50 
Shbovitza, 221 
Smells, 34-9 
Smoking, 54-5 
Soave, 202 

Soi 1 , influence on grape, 79-81 
Solera system, 227-9, 249 
Solopaca, 204 
Sonnenberg, 182 
Soriclh grape, 198 
Soutard, Ch , 142 
Southern Vales, 245 
Southride, 217 

Spatlese , 65, 177, in Austrian wines, 
122, 123 

Spamsh wme laws, 222 
Spanish wme exports, 224 
*Sport 1, 130 
Steen grape, 248, 249 
Steinberg, 182 • 

Steiner Hund Rhemneshng, 122 

Stcinwtm, 187-8 

Stellenbosch, 248, 249 

Storing of wme, 67-jf 

Suiu, Ch , 138 

Suduiraut, Ch de, 138 

Sugar, on version mto alcohol, 19 

Sulphur, 34, 37, 49 

Swan Hill, 245 

Sylvaner grape: in Alsace, 132; 
in Germany, 179, 180, 183, 187; 
m Hungary, 193 , in Italy (Silvaner), 
197, 202; in Switzerland, 233 



Syrah grape, 1 66, 24 6 
Szamarodni, 195 
Szlankamentha grape, 193 

Tiche, La, 147 
Tahbilk, 245 
Tain-Hermitage, 168 
Takat, 236 
Talbot, Ch., 136 
Talca, 258 

Tannin, in wines, 30, 86 
Tamova, province of, 124 
Tarragona, 221 
Tart, Clos de, 147 
Tartrate crystals, 69 
Tastes, unclean, 24, 35 
Tasting, 21, 54 

Tasting clubs, organization of, 1 12-1 3 
Tavel, 169 
Tekirdag, 236 

Temperatures: for fermentation, 85; 
for serving fortified wines, 98; 
for serving wines, 46-7; for storing 
wines, 67 
Teremia, 220 

Terlaner, grape and wine, 197, 202 
Termeno grape, 197 
Teroldego, grape and wine, 198 
Tertre, Cfc. le, 136 
Tertre-Daugay, Ch., 142 
Tites de cuvle y 147 
Thorey, Les, 147 
Tiger’s Milk, 238 
Tinto, meaning of, ill 
Timave, 219, 220; Riesling and Perla, 
221 

Tirol, province of, 122 
Tokay, 192, 193-5 
Torres Vedras, 209 
Tour-Blanche, Ch. la, 138 
Tour-Carnet, Ch. la, 136 
Tour-de-Pin-Pigeac, Ch., 142 
Tour-Figeac, Ch. la, 142 
Tour Martillac, Ch. la, 139 
Touraine wines, 161-4. 
Ttaben-Trarbach, 186 
Tralaht 124 


Trakya, 336 

Tra miner: as aperitif, xxx; in Alsace, 
131 ; in Australia, 246; in Germany, 
179, 184; in Rumania, 220; in 
Switzerland, 233; in U.S.A., 255; 
in Yugoslavia, 238; with smoked 
salmon, 45 

Trebbiano grape, 198, 257 
TrimotSet, Ch., 142 
Trittenheim, 186 
Trocken , 177 

Trockenbeerenatislese, 65, 177, 203 
Trois-Moulins, Ch.^142 
Troplong-Mondot, Ch., i 42 
Trottevieille, Ch., 141 
Tsinaldali, 237 
Tzuica, 221 

Ungstein, 185 

Valca Calugareasca, 219, £21 
Valencia, 223 
Valpantena, 202 
Valpolicclla, 199, 202 
Van der Hum, 250 
Varna, province of, 124 
Varoilles, 147 
Vatting, length of, 86-7 
Vaucrains, Les, 147 
Vaudieu, Ch„ 169 

V.D.Q.S. (Vins Ddlimitds de Qualitd 
Supdricure), 129, 160, 164, 171, 172; 
in Algeria, 240 
Veltellini grape, 193 
Verbessent , 176 
Verdelho, 216 

Verdicchio, grape and wine, 198, 203 
Vergelesses, Les, 147 
Vermouth, 210 

Vemacda, grape and wine, 197, 205 
Verroilles, Les, 147 
Vesuvio, 204 
Vidin, 124 

Vienna, province o£ 122 
ViHany, red wines, 192 
ViUemaurine, Ch., 142 
Vin Blanc Cassis, 173 
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Via dP Algdrie, 240 
Vinde garde, 134 
Fte de pottle , 158, 159 
Ffn depress*, 18, 86 
F/it jaune, 158 

Vine, 74-9. See also under names of 
countries and Appellation d’Origine 
Contrdl6e 

Vineyards: termination, *94; in- 
fluence of various soils, 79-81; 
work in, 73-5 
Vin Santo, 198, 203 
Vins de liqueur, 172 
Vins doux naturels , 172 
Vins JUtris, 235 
Vintage charts, 93-4 
Viognier grape, 166, 168 
Vitis vinifera , 74, 76, 78; in Canada, 
253; in U.S.A., 254, 255; in 

U. S.S.R., 237; in Yugoslavia, 239 
Volnay, 146, 147 

V.O.P., V.O., V.S.O., V.S.O.P., 

V. V.S.O.P., 156 
Voslau, 122 

V osne-Romanee, 146, 147 
Vougeot, Clos de, 146, 147; number 
of proprietors of, 73 
Vouvray, 163 
Vratsa, province of, 124 

Wachauer Schluck, 122 
Wachenhcim, 185 
Wachstum, 64, 189 
Wahgunyah, 245 
Wasserose, 182 
Wehlen, 186 
Wciden-am-See, 122 
Wiltingen, 186 

Wine: age, importance of, 55—6; 


as a living thing, 19; as a thirst 
quencher, 41 ; conservation in ctfk, 
87; definition, 17; deposits, 69; 
development, 90-91, 97 * 9 &'» 

different strengths, 19; fining, 
87-8; for cooking, 94-5; hazards 
in making, 17-18; racking, 87; 
unnatural and faked, 25-6 
Wine and cheese parties, 111-12 
Wine snobs, 39, 40 
Wines: classified by price, 95-1 IQ; 
comparative value of various price 
groups of, 95, 98; conservation 
after opening, fortified, 98; con- 
servation after opening, white, 97; 
for dinner parties, 107-10; laying 
down, for investment 101-6; 
nomenclature, examples of, 60-63 * 
nomenclature of Australian, 247; 
nomenclature of South African, 
249 ; nomenclature of Spanish, 223 ; 
selection of dry, 97; selection of 
medium-priced, 98-101 ; types 
readily available in Great Britain, 
108; with food, 41-5 
Winkcl, 182 
Wisselbrunn, 182 
Wlirttemberg wines, 187 

Yon Figeac, Ch., 142 
Yquem, Ch., 138, 139 

• 

Zahnai ker vineyard, 130 

Zell, 106 

Zeltingen, 186 

Zibibbo grape, 198 

Zilavka, grape and wine, 238, 239 

Zinfandel grape, 2 55 

Zwicker, Alsatian, 132 




MORE 2TBOUT PENGUINS 


If you have enjoyed reading this book you may 
wish to know that Penguin Book News appears every 
month. It is an attractively illustrated magazine 
containing a complete list of books published by 
Penguins and still in print, together with details of the 
month's new books. A specimen copy will be sent 
free on request. 

Penguin Book News is obtainable from most book- 
shops; but you may prefer to become a regular 
subscriber at 3s for twelve issues. Just write to Dept 
EP, Penguin Books Ltd, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, enclosing a cheque or postal order, and you will 
be put on the mailing list. 

Some other books published by Penguins are 
described on the following pages. 


Note: Penguin Book News is not 
available in the U.S.A. 




MADAME PRUNIER’S 
FISH COOK BOOK 

Edited by Ambrose Heath 


From small beginnings, Maison Prunier became famous not only 
in Paris but througftoahfiurope and America as the fashionable 
venue of high society. Sarah Bernhardt, Cesar Franck, Oscar 
Wilde, Clemenceau, Russian Grand Dukes, and European royalty 
were among its first visitors. After a magnificent opening night 
in 1935 the London Prunier’s also continued to attract the beau 
monde, among them the Prince of Wales. Prunier’s is now acknow- 
ledged as one of the foremost of the world’s restaurants, soecializ- 
ing in the cooking of sea-food. 

These recipes have been compiled, mainly from Prunier recipes, 
by M. Michel Bouzy, the chef and collaborator of the great Emile 
Prunier. Their wide variety offers scope for all cooks, and there are 
chapters on the buying and basic cooking of fish, on savoury 
butters and sauces, hors d’ oeuvres, shellfish, and the choice of wines 
to accompany fish. There is also a chapter on some Prunier 
specialities other than fish, including Mousse au Kirsch, Gripes 
Prunier, and other delicacies. 



PENGUIN CORDON BLEU COOKERY 
Rosemary Hume and Muriel Downes 


The tetm ‘Cordon Bleu’ has become to be accepted as the hall- 
mark of culinary perfection - the very highest standard of Euro- 
pean cooking with a French accent. This ngw Penguin cookery 
book, prepared by the co-principals ofthe English Cordon Bleu 
School, needs little other recommendation. 

It is enough to say that it is written for people who like good 
food, with all that this means. The recipes, for ah kinds of dishes, 
are dear and detailed, and the authors continually stress the impor- 
tance of presentation - of colour, shape and garnish. Equally they 
give the technical reasons for the methods they suggest, knowing 
that so much careless cooking is the result of an imperfect under- 
standing. 

With this handbook m the kitchen, and herself- at least m one 
cunning senes of recipes - in the sitting-room, no woman need be 
fnghtened of entertaining the most exacting gourmets. 



FRENCH COUNTRY COOKING 

Elizabeth David 


la this book Elizabeth David, author of A Book of Mediterranean 
Food, describes some of the splendid regional cookery of France. 
The food of every eagj^ has its own particular flavour, derived 
naturally from the local resources; in French Country Cooking will 
be found a large variety of recipes, from die primitive peasant soup 
of the Basque country to the refined Burgundian diihofharc with 
a cream sauce and chestnut purle. There is also a chapter on die use 
of wine in the kitchen and advice about suitable cooking utensils. 

‘I love this book. It is forthright, highly imaginative and intensely 
practical. It is just what the discriminating havetebeCR fooling for* 
- Ambrose Heath in Queen. 

‘A remarkable book . . . here, indeed, is another world from ours. 
It knows Nothing of the ready-packaged product, the five-second 
whip-up; here food is treated with reverence, with understanding 
and, above all, with care’ - Elizabeth Nicholas in the Sunday Times 



WINES AND SPHLiaW 
L. W+Mmim 


The worldjproduces over fcr® thousand millions ofgdlon* of wise 
each year, equivalent to *e^iy two gallons for each human being. 
Although it is«§tnade in mudvthe same as was the wine that 

Noah and the SaUAehs drank, a great tjtyttgr refinements of the old 

doting m lot century or two. 
Wwh ali^|^|pMHiiOvt¥«ed is the last far decades of how the 
«ft?siei53itiQ^^^«s is carried on by the wme-yeasts. t The process 
of Eaakiag vas discovered, perhaps by the Arabs, some 
twelve cet^^^jo, possibly in an effort to temper the rigours of 
the D?rk Ages. 

Wines tnd ^pfifemttempts to give a Actual account (with 3a 
illustrations and x8 maps) of the mating of these alcoholic drmt«, 
and when the authoadeviates from purely Actual description it is 
only in order tQxOffihfioine guidance on the selection of good 
wines. 






